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and well written with a lively narrative though, to finish on a tetchy note, why publishers do not 
include those handy reference tools, bibliographies, in books of this nature remains a mystery. 


Liz James 
University of Sussex 


Athanasios Markopoulos, History and Literature of Byzantium in the 9th-10th Centuries. 
Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004. Pp. xv, 354. 


This volume witnesses the addition of Athanasios Markopoulos to the list of Byzantinists who have 
been distinguished by featuring in the Variorum Collected Studies Series. The volume reproduces 
twenty-three of his articles, published between the years 1974 and 2000. The articles are presented in 
order of publication, rather than thematically or according to the chronology of the subject matter. 
The language of the articles is diverse (French, Greek, English and German), though some have been 
translated into English from the original Greek or German (IV, XII, XIX, and XXIII). The articles 
are preceded by a Preface and Introduction by Markopoulos. He has also contributed the Addenda 
et Corrigenda, providing in particular extremely useful information and comment on works 
published after the appearance of his articles. 

In the Introduction Markopoulos reflects upon the major themes of his work (pp. xi-xv). He 
acknowledges the volume's major preoccupation with historiography. Markopoulos is especially 
well known for his interest in tenth-century chronicles, notably the Logothete cycle (his doctoral 
thesis of 1978 was devoted to the version of Pseudo-Symeon). However he is clearly concerned with 
the broad range of literature, engaging also, for instance, with hagiography, epistolography and 
poetry. He shows a marked preoccupation with Byzantine literary culture of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and he makes significant reference to Paul Lemerle's Premier humanisme byzantin (1971). 
(It is notable that the figure of Photios recurs as a focus of interest in Markopoulos' work.) Evident 
enthusiasms are editing texts, dating them, considering questions of authorship, and exploring the 
relationships between texts. Markopoulos also demonstrates, however, a fascination with emperors 
and imperial ideology, especially that of the early Macedonian dynasty (several articles deal with 
Basil I and Leo VI: XIV, XVI, XVIII, XIX, and XXI). All these aspects of his research are recognized 
by Markopoulos, but it is clear that there are two other elements which deserve to be stressed, 
especially given their current cachet. One is prosopography, very much at the forefront of the 
consciousness of Byzantinists due to such projects as the Prosopography of the Byzantine World and 
the Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinsichen Zeit. This prosopographical strand in Markopoulos' 
work is particularly evident in his articles on Joseph Bringas (IV) and the Genesios family (XI), but 
is clearly an underlying general concern. The other notable element is gender. This is explicitly 
engaged with in the most recent article, on Leo the Deacon (XXIII), and as such reflects the 
developing interest in the subject in the field of Byzantine studies, marked for instance by the 
attention devoted lately to empresses and eunuchs. However, Markopoulos was ahead of the game: 
witness his work on the iconophile empress Theodora (V) and the eunuch Joseph Bringas (IV). 

The decision to arrange the studies in order of publication might strike one at first as curious; 
surely organizing them into thematic groups would be more effective? In reality this would have 
posed challenges, given the overlapping concerns of Markopoulos' work. More significantly, the 
arrangement adopted pays dividends. One is able to track across time the progression of 
Markopoulos’ enthusiasms and ideas. Study XV (‘Constantine the Great in Macedonian Historiog- 
raphy: Models and Approaches’) witnesses a critical blossoming: the interests in such diverse aspects 
as literary culture, Photios, Basil I, and Nikephoros Phokas coalesce into a single compelling study, 
a defining work of his research (so far). The only obvious loner in the volume is Study IX, on the 
fourth-century emperor Julian the Apostate and the last oracle at Delphi, but even this connects 
with the general issues of middle Byzantine historiography and literary culture, engaging especially 
with Pseudo-Symeon. The closing of the volume with Leo the Deacon proves apposite, since 
Markopoulos’ one-time teacher Nikolaos Panagiotakes was an authority on the subject. Indeed 
Markopoulos’ own interest in Leo the Deacon was heightened when the widow of Panagiotakes 
entrusted him with the papers of her late husband in 1998. Panagiotakes planned to produce a 
critical edition of the history of Leo the Deacon, and Markopoulos has taken up the project. One 
can only hope that he will then consider producing an edition of another Byzantine history: the 
chronicle of Theophanes Continuatus. Given the whole thrust of his research, this would be the 
natural step to take. 
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There is no doubt that this volume is extremely useful and rewarding. Since several of 
Markopoulos' articles have been published in festschrifts, the collection provides a service by 
making them more accessible. The decision to translate some of the articles into English also 
bespeaks the utilitarian objective (though why others are not translated is puzzling). Above all, 
though, the collection provides an opportunity to review and appreciate Markopoulos’ contribution 
to our knowledge and understanding of Byzantine history and culture in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. It is a welcome addition to the Variorum Collected Studies Series, and sits worthily beside 
the volumes which have collected the work of those other experts in the same field, Romilly Jenkins 
and Patricia Karlin-Hayter. 


Shaun Tougher 
Cardiff University 


Charles Barber and David Jenkins (ed.), Reading Michael Psellos. Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2006. 
Pp. viii, 255. 


It is one of the greatest disgraces of the field of Byzantine studies: Michael Psellos, Byzantium’s most 
creative thinker and certainly its greatest polymath, master of the many different styles of Greek he 
used and close to the centre of power in Constantinople for nearly forty years, is almost unknown, 
apart from his Chronographia. Most non-Byzantinist readers are unaware that he wrote anything 
else, and many Byzantinists are little better informed. His learning and his life, reflected in numbers 
of substantial texts and well over a thousand briefer treatises and letters, are only now being prop- 
erly studied. A considerable role in this transformation is being played by scholars working in the 
USA, originally inspired by the late L.G. Westerink. In February 2004, this group, with some friends, 
held a workshop on Psellos at the University of Notre Dame. The book under review is the result. 

John Duffy writes of the editorial history of Psellos and its future prospects; Anthony 
Littlewood provides an analytical list of the imagery of the Chronographia; Elizabeth Fisher 
compares Psellos’ hagiography to its sources; Christopher McLaren shows Psellos’ narratological 
skills in analyzing Heliodorus; Stratis Papaioannou and Charles Barber tease out the meaning of 
two key Psellian expressions, the ‘animated statue’ and ‘living painting’ respectively; David Jenkins 
looks at Psellos’ relationship to Proclus, which he locates in the phrase ‘conceptual precision’; 
Christine Angelidi surveys dreams in Psellos’ funeral oration for his mother; Dimitri Krallis analyzes 
points at which Attaliates uses the Chronographia; Darin Hayton traces the influence of Psellos’ De 
daemonibus in the Renaissance; the last contibution is by Anthony Kaldellis on the future of Psellos 
studies. 

Separate assessment of each of these eleven contributions in its own terms could only be 
unsatisfactory, given constraints of space. This review will therefore pass from the above list to 
relate the book to its collective purpose, stated in some contributions and implicit in others. The 
Foreword calls Psellos ‘a very attractive figure, one who deserves to be known beyond a small circle 
of Byzantinists. He was a courtier, rhetorician, philosopher, polymath, historian, theologian, 
letter-writer, poet and reluctant monk. His intellectual work brought the legacy of ancient philoso- 
phy (largely mediated by neoplatonic commentary) to bear on problems in Christian theology as 
well as many other issues’. It speaks of a project for extensive translations of Psellos, which it hopes 
will encourage a wider readership, eventually in the original Greek. How far is the book itself likely 
to help in promoting this missionary purpose? 

There have been several barriers between Psellos and his putative readers. The absence of 
editions and translations is being addressed, as mentioned more than once in the book. The deter- 
mined reader can now get reasonable access to nearly all Psellos wrote, though a high competence in 
Greek is demanded to exploit the opportunity fully. The levels of the language most used by Psellos 
tend to cultivate brevity in the sentence (though not always at larger levels of composition), and the 
reader has to know what to supply. The text does not always say what it means, but must be read 
through a subtle prism of classical and biblical reference, demanding even more careful decoding 
than in other Byzantine authors. Humour is quite frequent, and often produced without a marker of 
its presence. But translations, carefully made with annotation, will solve all these issues. 

To my mind, the biggest problem remaining in Psellos studies is the need for three different 
approaches, which point towards three different casts of mind. The most obvious is the philological, 
the making of good editions and translations. At a second level, it is important to have a broad 
background of philosophical knowledge, in order to decipher the philosophical (and rhetorical) 
thoughts which pervade much of Psellos’ work, both as medium and message. Psellos can write in 
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the philosophical and rhetorical mode about almost anything, and chooses to write very frequently 
on philosophical subjects. Philology and philosophy are the two routes by which most of the 
contributors to the volume seem to have been brought to study Psellos. 

The third approach is the biographical, and it is as important as the other two. A man who 
wrote so much over so many years to so many different addressees and correspondents in very 
different circumstances cannot be assessed as if every letter, oration and treatise was an equal part 
of a single philosophical programme. Psellos may use the same phrases in a profound discussion 
with a fellow-thinker, or a routine piece of narrative in an oration with a different purpose, or a 
time-serving letter: philosophy pervades everything he wrote. But the interpreter must take account 
of persons and circumstances, probably privileging moments when he shows signs of deeper 
thought, and seeking to give chronological nuances to the picture which results. Each text must be 
read with all available context. In one or two of the best contributions to this volume there are 
moments when I feel this rule has been broken. More important still, much of the philosophical 
work on Psellos here (and elsewhere) tends to take a narrow area of his thought, securely attested in 
serious works in his oeuvre, and trace its history through the rest of post-classical Greek philosophy. 
Psellos becomes a locus of contending influences rather than a thinker whose work demands study 
in its own right. This may to some extent reflect the nature of his philosophy. I think, however, that 
it also betrays a lack of security in his students over the varying status and chronological articula- 
tion of the different philosophical statements he has left. Therefore some of the most hopeful news 
in the volume is the foreshadowing by Anthony Kaldellis of a biography of Psellos, for which he 
thinks there may be as many as two other rivals. Intellectual elements of biography must be 
underlined. I hope that all biographers may find some benefit from Michael 61 at http:// 
www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk. 

With this minor qualification, Reading Michael Psellos is likely to achieve its aims. It performs 
some important philological tasks for specific texts and the corpus generally; it recalls ways in 
which Psellos influenced the Renaissance and foreshadowed narratology; it links his work 
diachronically to Byzantine theory and practice of different kinds, and also to his contemporaries, 
especially to the spiritual in artistic representation and to aesthetic discourse. Above all it testifies to 
the variety of riches available in Psellos’ corpus and adds to the pressure to have them made more 
widely available. 


Michael Jeffreys 
Oxford University and King's College London 


loli Kalavrezou, with contributions by Angeliki E. Laiou, Alicia Walker, Elizabeth A. Gittings, 
Molly Fulghum Heintz, and Bissera V. Pentcheva, Byzantine Women and Their World. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Art Museums; New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003. Pp. 335, 154 
b/w + 124 colour illns. 


This is the first comprehensive exhibition to focus the spotlight exclusively on Byzantine women. 
The organizers should rightfully pride themselves on assembling an ambitious exhibition that 
showcases many important objects associated with the everyday lives of women in Byzantium. 

While recognizing this as a publication that will define discussions of art associated with 
Byzantine women for years to come, I must also note that it is not without its share of conceptual 
quandaries. While the extant range of objects and their availability for public loan served as a 
constraint, it is none the less troubling that we hear very little about, and see even less of, the 
monastic world. Though the uniting theme is Byzantine women, from the sweeping chronological 
scope and geographic expanses of objects in the exhibition it is not always clear who 'the Byzantine 
woman' was. The authors of the catalogue are faced with the need to construct and maintain 
continuity, which is sometimes forced. 

The catalogue contains 186 objects and is divided into eight thematic sections: ‘Civic Life’, 
‘Elite Women’, ‘Public Devotion’, ‘Work’, ‘Home’, ‘Marriage’, ‘Adornment’, ‘Health’. Each section 
is introduced by a short essay and followed by catalogue entries on objects. It is not quite clear why 
the experiences of Byzantine women were divided into these particular ‘major themes’. Each entry in 
the catalogue is accompanied by an excellent photograph and a bibliography. Seventeen authors 
contributed catalogue entries. 

The introductory essays are presented as broad surveys intended to expose the experiences of 
Byzantine women to the gaze of modern audiences. Both Kalavrezou and Laiou display a desire to 
empower Byzantine women by giving them recognition, while at the same time conceding that 
Byzantine society regularly preferred its women to be well-covered and hidden from public view. 
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Sofia Voutsaki writes about the role of archaeology in the construction of the Greek past in 
nineteenth-century Greece. As she points out (paraphrasing Antonis Liakos), ‘In contrast to most 
nations, Greece did not have to construct its own national myth; it had merely to adopt it’ (p. 233). 
Through the emphasis on Classical antiquity from 1830 onwards, the Greek present became 
detached historically from the Byzantine and Ottoman past and geographically from its Balkan 
context. Voutsaki’s chapter presents some interesting insights, yet she devotes too much space to 
regurgitating second-hand background material before focusing on her specific topic. 

All in all, this volume is a showcase of what ‘Dutch’ Hellenists can do, and Neohellenists have 
much to learn from many of the chapters. It is bitterly ironic that, by the time this book was 
published, the Institute of Modern Greek and Byzantine Studies at the University of Groningen had 
been closed down. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Georgia Gotsi, H Zan ev ty mpwtevobon. Athens: Nefeli, 2004. Pp. 415. 


The end of the nineteenth century was a period of great change for Greek society. The traditional 
Greek way of life was being replaced by a more westernized one and the area of Athens was expand- 
ing and being transformed. Georgia Gotsi’s impressive interdisciplinary work sets out to explore the 
presence of the capital city in Greek prose fiction in the period 1880-1912. Her analysis dispels some 
commonly held misconceptions regarding the literary scene of the period. 


H Zoh ev ty npwtevoban is based on Gotsi's doctoral thesis entitled Experiencing the 
Urban: Athens in Greek Prose Fiction, 1880-1912 (King’s College London 1996). Her work explores 
the significance of the capital city not only as a geographical and social point of reference in Greek 
prose, but also, more importantly, as an ideological space. She analyzes how Athens became the 
narrative space identified with the notion of the ‘urban’ and the ‘urban experience’. The image of 
the city is deconstructed to reveal its many contrasts and connotations, in an effort to help her 
readers understand the Greek urban phenomenon and its accompanying modernist values. 

Gotsi employs a comparative approach based on the interpretation of certain literary texts. She 
examines the socio-historical context in which these texts were produced and takes a close look at 
the ideas, movements and tendencies in literature and the Greek press, contrasting them with their 
European counterparts. Her aim is to analyze the reception of the capital city in Greek prose, and to 
create a synthesis of the responses of Greek writers and artists to facets of modernity. The author 
suggests from the outset that this ambitious project should not be considered as exhausted by 
her work. Nevertheless, she manages to combine an in-depth presentation of the topic with some 
stimulating information. 

One of the principal points convincingly argued is that the phenomenon of urban literature did 
not appear for the first time with the generation of writers of the 1930s, but that it developed 
gradually throughout the nineteenth century, with narrative examples that can be traced back to the 
novels of Grigorios Palaiologos. This urban literature is linked to the narrative techniques of realism 
and is characterized by irony and didactic humour, though not to the exclusion of melodrama and 
naturalist or symbolist elements. Gotsi convincingly argues that the writers of the 1930s distanced 
themselves from their ‘ethographic’ predecessors by their differences in technique and not on 
account of their choice of topics, which had many similarities. They substituted a more detailed 
analysis of the psychology of characters and their circumstances for the earlier writers’ reflection of 
‘ethography’. The author stresses nevertheless that critics, who are usually in favour of major 
categorizations, have overlooked variations in narrative technique in the ‘ethographic’ texts so 
despised by the younger writers. With her analysis she invites us to rethink these categorizations and 
to regard the literary oeuvre of the generation of the 1880s as more diverse than had hitherto been 
believed. 

The second important point is the connection made between the urban and the modernist 
experience, the twofold aspect of the city as a ‘topos’ of technological and cultural progress, and as 
a place of marginal elements such as poverty, criminality, alcoholism and prostitution, Gotsi 
analyzes how this ambivalent aspect was explored by Greek writers of the period, who either saw in 
modern Athens the decline of the ancient cultural inheritance (pp. 108-9) or the disappointment of 
their hopes of seeing the city emerging as on a par with other European capitals (p. 116). She 
discusses specific examples that convey how these different aspects of the city and its people have 
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been treated by Greek writers. She explains that Greek writers, faced with the problems of a 
relatively rapidly changing environment, either projected their partial acceptance of the urban 
phenomenon onto their fiction or attempted to cover Athenian human geography in its entirety. In 
the first case, there was often a strong critique of the negative aspects of the urbanization process in 
order to promote the reforms required to truly modernize the city (as in Roidis’s fiction). In the 
latter case, writers treated the city as a spectacle or translated the urban phenomenon as a feeling of 
disconnectedness liable to provoke confrontations between different groups, systems, and beliefs. 

The study also considers a body of literature in the tradition of ‘flânerie’ or ‘urban sketching’, 
which explores the image of the bohemian artist. The connection made between the bohemian artist 
and the writer who feels the burden of the demands made by a new type of society is inspiring, but 
the examples from the Greek context may not be strong enough to fully support the arguments 
advanced in this part of the study. 

However, there is no denying that Gotsi discusses a vast and multifaceted subject that proves 
very fruitful with method and clarity. She manages issues of definition, analysis of literary texts and 
their reception, skilfully, and gives a comprehensive bibliography. This is a well-researched and 
well-structured book likely to be very valuable to anyone with an interest in the Greek prose fiction 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 


Georgia Pateridou 
University of Birmingham 


Correction 


In Peter Mackridge's review of Konpiaxy Aoyioobvn 1571-1878 by Paschalis M. Kitromilides 
(BMGS 30.1 (2006) 226—7), it was erroneously stated that Professor Kitromilides’ father Mikis came 
to Cyprus as a refugee from Bithynia. In fact, Mikis Kitromilides (1914—61) was born in Nicosia. It 
was Professor Kitromilides’ mother's father, Paschalis Paschalidis (1884—1953), who was born in 
Bithynia. He settled in Cyprus in 1915. For further information see the relevant entries in Aristeidis 
L. Koudounaris, Bioypagikóv Aečikóv Konpíov 1800-1920, Sth edn (Nicosia 2005). Apologies to 
Professor Kitromilides for this confusion. 
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Kalavrezou formulates the exhibition as an attempt to transcend chronological and socio- 
economic divisions and unify Byzantine women in the experience of the ‘everyday life’ of the 
‘unexceptional individual’ (p. 13). The author refers to stages of life (childhood, marriage, child- 
birth, death) and unifying experiences such as motherhood and maintenance of the household. Since 
‘unexceptional’ women are represented exceptionally rarely, Kalavrezou argues that narrative 
religious images, exemplified by visualizations of the relationship between Adam and Eve or the 
Virgin and her parents, provide a glimpse into the daily world and activities of Byzantine women. 
Kalavrezou utilizes both personal artefacts of women and their representations in works of art to 
elucidate the activities and roles of women in Byzantium. While discovering depictions of domestic 
activities and analyzing auxiliary figures in compositions created for other purposes is useful, this 
approach is not without its limitations. The examples of clothing, interiors, and hairstyles in the 
frescoes and manuscript images accompanying this essay are perhaps better than nothing for helping 
modern viewers to imagine a homogenized Byzantine woman, but these idealized constructs are far 
removed from experiences of the diverse groups of women categorized as Byzantine for the purposes 
of this exhibition. 

Angeliki Laiou’s essay provides an excellent discussion of the salient experiences of different 
groups of Byzantine women as well as an analysis of the challenges faced by a scholar approaching 
them. The essay serves as an extensive introduction to topics ranging from women’s property rights 
to gender roles. Laiou identifies many blinders that obscure the Byzantine woman from the scholarly 
gaze: from the perception of Byzantium as instilled by Western historiography to the primarily 
religious nature of the surviving evidence. Laiou’s essay provides a vivid image of Byzantine family 
life, encompassing the experiences of diverse women from saints to empresses. 

The thematic essays provide basic introductions for the general reader, but the specialist will 
find their quality uneven. Collectively they do a good job of linking the objects to the existing 
literature in English. Kalavrezou’s statement that they were ‘not meant to be comprehensive’ serves 
as a diplomatic disclaimer for some of the essays in this section of the volume. 

Two essays in particular serve to supply the objects of the exhibition with a clear sense of their 
complexity and social context. Bissera Pentcheva’s exemplary essay on public devotion integrates art 
historical, historical and anthropological insights into her discussion of the dynamics of devotion to 
the Virgin Mary in Constantinople. The discussion weaves together visual and primary source 
evidence that spans nearly the entire period of the Byzantine empire. Alicia Walker’s essay on the 
home engages with the complexities inherent in analyzing Byzantine women, since even the home, 
the primary domain of women, was framed by experiences articulated by men. The essay is enriched 
by texts that reveal Byzantine perspectives on issues ranging from marriage to make-up. 

The organizers of the exhibition are to be congratulated on their thorough research in uncov- 
ering numerous unpublished objects in American university museums and institutions such as the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Menil collection in Houston. They have performed a great 
service to the scholarly community by making a diverse array of objects (Byzantine seals, coins, 
textiles, jewellery, and superbly decorated ceramic dishes) available to scholars and the viewing 
public through superb photographs. The authors of the catalogue are too modest and do not duly 
advertise this commendable detective work. 

Despite its problems, this is a publication that will form the foundation for future studies. This 
catalogue will become an indispensable tool for scholars of Byzantium, since nearly a third of the 
objects included in it have never been published before. Graduate students will benefit from a 
careful consideration of how each author addresses the constraints and challenges inherent in any 
attempt to ‘explore what it was like to be a Byzantine woman’. Finally, the general public will now 
find it easier to visualize the shapes and contours of the Byzantine woman’s world, even if she 
herself remains shrouded in a veil of history. 


Elena N. Boeck 
DePaul University 


Hero Hokwerda (ed.), Constructions of the Greek Past: Identity and Historical Consciousness from 
Antiquity to the Present. Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 2003. Pp. viii + 284. 


This volume consists of papers from a conference held at the University of Groningen in 2001 with 
the aim of exploring the Greeks’ use of past phases of their own history in order to develop their 
sense of group identity. This is one of a series of books that address a similar topic — a sign that the 
study of medieval and modern Greek national identity is very much a growth area. Other such 
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volumes — coming twenty-five to thirty years after the pioneering collection entitled The ‘Past’ in 
Medieval and Modern Greek Culture and edited by Speros Vryonis, Jr. (Malibu 1978) — include 
The Usable Past: Greek Metabistories, edited by Keith S. Brown and Yannis Hamilakis (Lanham 
etc. 2003), and two volumes currently being prepared by Katerina Zacharia (Hellenisms) and 
Anthony Kaldellis (Hellenism in Byzantium). 

Several contributions to the Hokwerda book make Neoehellenists aware that the use of the 
past for ideological purposes in Greece goes back to pre-classical times: Greeks have constantly 
sought authority and authenticity in the antique. The first contributor, Emeri Farinetti, writes about 
constructions of the past in the form of origin myths created by aristocratic families in ancient 
Greece, and both his contribution and that of Catharina Boullart and Koen de Pryck tell us about 
references by classical Greeks and Macedonians to the Homeric past; Boullart and de Pryck, for 
instance, suggest that paintings in Royal Tomb II at Vergina are visual imitations of descriptions in 
the Homeric poems. All this confirms that there is nothing new in modern Greeks aspiring to 
national legitimacy by claiming to be heirs to the name, language and culture of the ancient 
Hellenes. As Karen Stoppie argues, ethnic relatedness is not a matter of objectively provable 
consanguinity or common cultural heritage, but a group’s belief in these factors; in other words, 
Fallmerayer was barking up the wrong tree. 

Stoppie deals with the thorny question of whether the ancient Macedonians before the death of 
Alexander the Great were Hellenes — a question that is still topical today in the contest between 
modern Greeks and modern (non-Greek) Macedonians over the common history of their region. 
Most classical sources treat the Macedonians as neither Hellenes nor barbarians, but something in 
between; yet in-between identities are inconvenient for nationalists and therefore denied by them. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that the attitudes of (other) ancient Greeks towards the 
Macedonians changed over the years; and there was probably a difference in ethnic identity between 
the Macedonian kings and the majority of their subjects. Interestingly for modernists, the same 
process by which the populations of the ancient southern Balkans adopted the name ‘Hellenes’ was 
repeated in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Another instance of Greek history repeating itself is shown by the case of Philostratus’ 
admiration for the classical Greek past, as presented by Ludo de Lannoy. Archaism in the Roman 
period was a compensation for the Greeks’ loss of political power, and it distinguished Greeks both 
from the Romans and from the lower classes. The archaism and purism of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was similarly a product of the epigones’ sense of belatedness and inferiority 
(or superiority) vis-à-vis the ancient Greeks and the modern Europeans; this repetition of history 
was partly unconscious and partly deliberate. 

Krijnie Ciggaar searches for evidence of Byzantine identity and finds that during the 
Crusades the Latins served as the Other by which the Byzantines could define themselves: *Confron- 
tation with the Latins worked as a catalyst for reflection on identity and identity problems’ (p. 111). 
The Byzantines did not tell us much about how they viewed their identity, but they claimed to be the 
sole and lawful descendants of the ancient Greeks and felt themselves to be bound together by 
language, religion, history and a superior aesthetic sense. 

Gunnar de Boel reminds us that in Digenis Akritis G the hero and his compatriots are known 
as Romans, which means both that they are citizens of Constantine the Great's empire 
(‘Romania’) and that they are Orthodox Christians; the Hellenes, by contrast, are the ancient 
pagans. What is unexpected is that the hero’s language is called ‘t@v Popaiwv yA@tta’, whereas to 
other Byzantine writers this would have meant Latin: they use the words EAXác, ‘EAAnv, 
£AÀnvikóg and suchlike when talking about the contemporary Greek language. De Boel's conclu- 
sion, however, that the author or copyist of G was an enemy of the union of the Churches (taking 
a position both against the ancient Greeks and against the West) is perhaps far-fetched. 

Arnold van Gemert shows how, as the various versions of the popular verse romance, the 
History of Belisarius, succeeded one another, the word Romaioi gradually gives way to the term 
Graikoi, while he quotes a remarkable line: *EAAjvov naidec eipedev, ac TER mvec pavópev [or 
Bavópev]’, in which Belisarius encourages his troops by reminding them of their ancestral origins in 
the heroic age of pre-Christian antiquity. 

The archaeologist Athanasios Vionis discusses the interconnection between material culture, 
history and notions of identity in the medieval and post-medieval Cyclades, but he makes no 
reference to the fact that some of the Cycladic Catholics explicitly dissociated themselves from the 
Greek War of Independence, which they saw as an Orthodox Christian affair. 

Lefteris Sigalos writes about the transition in domestic architecture in Greece from what he 
calls ‘International Ottoman’ to ‘Neoclassical’ style, yet he fails to problematize these concepts. In 
particular, he fails to address the widespread overuse and misuse of the term ‘neoclassical’ to refer 
to just about any style of building in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Greece that is influenced by 
western European models. 
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Sofia Voutsaki writes about the role of archaeology in the construction of the Greek past in 
nineteenth-century Greece. As she points out (paraphrasing Antonis Liakos), ‘In contrast to most 
nations, Greece did not have to construct its own national myth; it had merely to adopt it’ (p. 233). 
Through the emphasis on Classical antiquity from 1830 onwards, the Greek present became 
detached historically from the Byzantine and Ottoman past and geographically from its Balkan 
context. Voutsaki’s chapter presents some interesting insights, yet she devotes too much space to 
regurgitating second-hand background material before focusing on her specific topic. 

All in all, this volume is a showcase of what ‘Dutch’ Hellenists can do, and Neohellenists have 
much to learn from many of the chapters. It is bitterly ironic that, by the time this book was 
published, the Institute of Modern Greek and Byzantine Studies at the University of Groningen had 
been closed down. 


Peter Mackridge 
University of Oxford 


Georgia Gotsi, H Zan ev ty mpwtevobon. Athens: Nefeli, 2004. Pp. 415. 


The end of the nineteenth century was a period of great change for Greek society. The traditional 
Greek way of life was being replaced by a more westernized one and the area of Athens was expand- 
ing and being transformed. Georgia Gotsi’s impressive interdisciplinary work sets out to explore the 
presence of the capital city in Greek prose fiction in the period 1880-1912. Her analysis dispels some 
commonly held misconceptions regarding the literary scene of the period. 


H Zoh ev ty npwtevoban is based on Gotsi's doctoral thesis entitled Experiencing the 
Urban: Athens in Greek Prose Fiction, 1880-1912 (King’s College London 1996). Her work explores 
the significance of the capital city not only as a geographical and social point of reference in Greek 
prose, but also, more importantly, as an ideological space. She analyzes how Athens became the 
narrative space identified with the notion of the ‘urban’ and the ‘urban experience’. The image of 
the city is deconstructed to reveal its many contrasts and connotations, in an effort to help her 
readers understand the Greek urban phenomenon and its accompanying modernist values. 

Gotsi employs a comparative approach based on the interpretation of certain literary texts. She 
examines the socio-historical context in which these texts were produced and takes a close look at 
the ideas, movements and tendencies in literature and the Greek press, contrasting them with their 
European counterparts. Her aim is to analyze the reception of the capital city in Greek prose, and to 
create a synthesis of the responses of Greek writers and artists to facets of modernity. The author 
suggests from the outset that this ambitious project should not be considered as exhausted by 
her work. Nevertheless, she manages to combine an in-depth presentation of the topic with some 
stimulating information. 

One of the principal points convincingly argued is that the phenomenon of urban literature did 
not appear for the first time with the generation of writers of the 1930s, but that it developed 
gradually throughout the nineteenth century, with narrative examples that can be traced back to the 
novels of Grigorios Palaiologos. This urban literature is linked to the narrative techniques of realism 
and is characterized by irony and didactic humour, though not to the exclusion of melodrama and 
naturalist or symbolist elements. Gotsi convincingly argues that the writers of the 1930s distanced 
themselves from their ‘ethographic’ predecessors by their differences in technique and not on 
account of their choice of topics, which had many similarities. They substituted a more detailed 
analysis of the psychology of characters and their circumstances for the earlier writers’ reflection of 
‘ethography’. The author stresses nevertheless that critics, who are usually in favour of major 
categorizations, have overlooked variations in narrative technique in the ‘ethographic’ texts so 
despised by the younger writers. With her analysis she invites us to rethink these categorizations and 
to regard the literary oeuvre of the generation of the 1880s as more diverse than had hitherto been 
believed. 

The second important point is the connection made between the urban and the modernist 
experience, the twofold aspect of the city as a ‘topos’ of technological and cultural progress, and as 
a place of marginal elements such as poverty, criminality, alcoholism and prostitution, Gotsi 
analyzes how this ambivalent aspect was explored by Greek writers of the period, who either saw in 
modern Athens the decline of the ancient cultural inheritance (pp. 108-9) or the disappointment of 
their hopes of seeing the city emerging as on a par with other European capitals (p. 116). She 
discusses specific examples that convey how these different aspects of the city and its people have 
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the philosophical and rhetorical mode about almost anything, and chooses to write very frequently 
on philosophical subjects. Philology and philosophy are the two routes by which most of the 
contributors to the volume seem to have been brought to study Psellos. 

The third approach is the biographical, and it is as important as the other two. A man who 
wrote so much over so many years to so many different addressees and correspondents in very 
different circumstances cannot be assessed as if every letter, oration and treatise was an equal part 
of a single philosophical programme. Psellos may use the same phrases in a profound discussion 
with a fellow-thinker, or a routine piece of narrative in an oration with a different purpose, or a 
time-serving letter: philosophy pervades everything he wrote. But the interpreter must take account 
of persons and circumstances, probably privileging moments when he shows signs of deeper 
thought, and seeking to give chronological nuances to the picture which results. Each text must be 
read with all available context. In one or two of the best contributions to this volume there are 
moments when I feel this rule has been broken. More important still, much of the philosophical 
work on Psellos here (and elsewhere) tends to take a narrow area of his thought, securely attested in 
serious works in his oeuvre, and trace its history through the rest of post-classical Greek philosophy. 
Psellos becomes a locus of contending influences rather than a thinker whose work demands study 
in its own right. This may to some extent reflect the nature of his philosophy. I think, however, that 
it also betrays a lack of security in his students over the varying status and chronological articula- 
tion of the different philosophical statements he has left. Therefore some of the most hopeful news 
in the volume is the foreshadowing by Anthony Kaldellis of a biography of Psellos, for which he 
thinks there may be as many as two other rivals. Intellectual elements of biography must be 
underlined. I hope that all biographers may find some benefit from Michael 61 at http:// 
www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk. 

With this minor qualification, Reading Michael Psellos is likely to achieve its aims. It performs 
some important philological tasks for specific texts and the corpus generally; it recalls ways in 
which Psellos influenced the Renaissance and foreshadowed narratology; it links his work 
diachronically to Byzantine theory and practice of different kinds, and also to his contemporaries, 
especially to the spiritual in artistic representation and to aesthetic discourse. Above all it testifies to 
the variety of riches available in Psellos’ corpus and adds to the pressure to have them made more 
widely available. 


Michael Jeffreys 
Oxford University and King's College London 


loli Kalavrezou, with contributions by Angeliki E. Laiou, Alicia Walker, Elizabeth A. Gittings, 
Molly Fulghum Heintz, and Bissera V. Pentcheva, Byzantine Women and Their World. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Art Museums; New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003. Pp. 335, 154 
b/w + 124 colour illns. 


This is the first comprehensive exhibition to focus the spotlight exclusively on Byzantine women. 
The organizers should rightfully pride themselves on assembling an ambitious exhibition that 
showcases many important objects associated with the everyday lives of women in Byzantium. 

While recognizing this as a publication that will define discussions of art associated with 
Byzantine women for years to come, I must also note that it is not without its share of conceptual 
quandaries. While the extant range of objects and their availability for public loan served as a 
constraint, it is none the less troubling that we hear very little about, and see even less of, the 
monastic world. Though the uniting theme is Byzantine women, from the sweeping chronological 
scope and geographic expanses of objects in the exhibition it is not always clear who 'the Byzantine 
woman' was. The authors of the catalogue are faced with the need to construct and maintain 
continuity, which is sometimes forced. 

The catalogue contains 186 objects and is divided into eight thematic sections: ‘Civic Life’, 
‘Elite Women’, ‘Public Devotion’, ‘Work’, ‘Home’, ‘Marriage’, ‘Adornment’, ‘Health’. Each section 
is introduced by a short essay and followed by catalogue entries on objects. It is not quite clear why 
the experiences of Byzantine women were divided into these particular ‘major themes’. Each entry in 
the catalogue is accompanied by an excellent photograph and a bibliography. Seventeen authors 
contributed catalogue entries. 

The introductory essays are presented as broad surveys intended to expose the experiences of 
Byzantine women to the gaze of modern audiences. Both Kalavrezou and Laiou display a desire to 
empower Byzantine women by giving them recognition, while at the same time conceding that 
Byzantine society regularly preferred its women to be well-covered and hidden from public view. 
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Kalavrezou formulates the exhibition as an attempt to transcend chronological and socio- 
economic divisions and unify Byzantine women in the experience of the ‘everyday life’ of the 
‘unexceptional individual’ (p. 13). The author refers to stages of life (childhood, marriage, child- 
birth, death) and unifying experiences such as motherhood and maintenance of the household. Since 
‘unexceptional’ women are represented exceptionally rarely, Kalavrezou argues that narrative 
religious images, exemplified by visualizations of the relationship between Adam and Eve or the 
Virgin and her parents, provide a glimpse into the daily world and activities of Byzantine women. 
Kalavrezou utilizes both personal artefacts of women and their representations in works of art to 
elucidate the activities and roles of women in Byzantium. While discovering depictions of domestic 
activities and analyzing auxiliary figures in compositions created for other purposes is useful, this 
approach is not without its limitations. The examples of clothing, interiors, and hairstyles in the 
frescoes and manuscript images accompanying this essay are perhaps better than nothing for helping 
modern viewers to imagine a homogenized Byzantine woman, but these idealized constructs are far 
removed from experiences of the diverse groups of women categorized as Byzantine for the purposes 
of this exhibition. 

Angeliki Laiou’s essay provides an excellent discussion of the salient experiences of different 
groups of Byzantine women as well as an analysis of the challenges faced by a scholar approaching 
them. The essay serves as an extensive introduction to topics ranging from women’s property rights 
to gender roles. Laiou identifies many blinders that obscure the Byzantine woman from the scholarly 
gaze: from the perception of Byzantium as instilled by Western historiography to the primarily 
religious nature of the surviving evidence. Laiou’s essay provides a vivid image of Byzantine family 
life, encompassing the experiences of diverse women from saints to empresses. 

The thematic essays provide basic introductions for the general reader, but the specialist will 
find their quality uneven. Collectively they do a good job of linking the objects to the existing 
literature in English. Kalavrezou’s statement that they were ‘not meant to be comprehensive’ serves 
as a diplomatic disclaimer for some of the essays in this section of the volume. 

Two essays in particular serve to supply the objects of the exhibition with a clear sense of their 
complexity and social context. Bissera Pentcheva’s exemplary essay on public devotion integrates art 
historical, historical and anthropological insights into her discussion of the dynamics of devotion to 
the Virgin Mary in Constantinople. The discussion weaves together visual and primary source 
evidence that spans nearly the entire period of the Byzantine empire. Alicia Walker’s essay on the 
home engages with the complexities inherent in analyzing Byzantine women, since even the home, 
the primary domain of women, was framed by experiences articulated by men. The essay is enriched 
by texts that reveal Byzantine perspectives on issues ranging from marriage to make-up. 

The organizers of the exhibition are to be congratulated on their thorough research in uncov- 
ering numerous unpublished objects in American university museums and institutions such as the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Menil collection in Houston. They have performed a great 
service to the scholarly community by making a diverse array of objects (Byzantine seals, coins, 
textiles, jewellery, and superbly decorated ceramic dishes) available to scholars and the viewing 
public through superb photographs. The authors of the catalogue are too modest and do not duly 
advertise this commendable detective work. 

Despite its problems, this is a publication that will form the foundation for future studies. This 
catalogue will become an indispensable tool for scholars of Byzantium, since nearly a third of the 
objects included in it have never been published before. Graduate students will benefit from a 
careful consideration of how each author addresses the constraints and challenges inherent in any 
attempt to ‘explore what it was like to be a Byzantine woman’. Finally, the general public will now 
find it easier to visualize the shapes and contours of the Byzantine woman’s world, even if she 
herself remains shrouded in a veil of history. 


Elena N. Boeck 
DePaul University 


Hero Hokwerda (ed.), Constructions of the Greek Past: Identity and Historical Consciousness from 
Antiquity to the Present. Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 2003. Pp. viii + 284. 


This volume consists of papers from a conference held at the University of Groningen in 2001 with 
the aim of exploring the Greeks’ use of past phases of their own history in order to develop their 
sense of group identity. This is one of a series of books that address a similar topic — a sign that the 
study of medieval and modern Greek national identity is very much a growth area. Other such 
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Book reviews 


Robert S. Nelson, Hagia Sophia, 1850-1950. Holy Wisdom Modern Monument. Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 2004. Pp. xix, 278, 10 colour plates, 119 b/w illns. 


Visions of Byzantium have underpinned a whole series of exhibitions and publications. The 
Louvre’s 1992 Byzance exhibition and the British Museum’s Byzantium exhibition (1994) both laid 
emphasis on displaying material from their respective national collections, and hence offering a 
snapshot of collecting Byzantium in France and Britain. Conferences such as the Byzantium through 
the Looking-Glass symposium in 1995 and its subsequent publication, and books such as Barrie 
Bullen’s Byzantium Rediscovered (originally 2003 and reprinted in 2006) have given accounts of 
perceptions of Byzantine history and culture in later centuries. Robert Nelson’s Hagia Sophia, 
1850—1950, shares the interest in past constructions of Byzantium manifested by these but, rather 
than looking at national collections or national views of Byzantium, Nelson begins from the other 
end by focusing instead on a particular building and its various uses and meanings as a symbol of 
Byzantium. 

Hagia Sophia is perhaps tbe monument above all monuments that signifies Byzantium. In his 
study, Nelson emphasizes a period, 1850-1950, when the building became increasingly valued not so 
much as a religious building, which was what, until 1934, it had always been, but, in his phrase, as 
a great monument of world art. In this way, he is concerned with the perception and reception of the 
building: what people — be they scholars, archaeologists, travellers, poets or rulers — have made of 
Hagia Sophia. The book is not concerned with the architecture of the building, nor its mosaics as 
Byzantine mosaics, but with the ways in which it has been treated both by visitors to Istanbul and 
by those who knew it only by report. In addition, Nelson's focus lies with European, perhaps 
particularly British, and American responses to Hagia Sophia. 

There are eight chapters to the book. The first serves as an introduction to Hagia Sophia and 
its history before 1850, emphasizing in particular its place in Byzantine ceremony and display. Here 
Nelson also discusses historians’ attitudes to Byzantium, beginning with Montesquieu's damning of 
the whole empire, and running through Gibbon, Byron, Goethe and Hegel, the shadows of criticism 
and vilification that have hung over Byzantium and its study ever since. The second chapter 
discusses the gradual change in these negative views of Byzantium, beginning with the work of the 
Fossati brothers, who were responsible for uncovering the mosaics inside Hagia Sophia. Crucially, 
the publication by the Fossatis of twenty-five colour lithographs made the building available to 
wider European audiences unable to see the monument for themselves; it is crucial to remember how 
limited access to the building itself was at this time. Nelson then moves to look at the work of 
Wilhelm Salzenberg, who published the first scholarly study of the building in 1854, a book with 
considerable influence. He places Salzenberg within the context of mid-nineteenth-century interests 
in early Christianity and, more specifically, those of his patron, the Prussian king, Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV, whose interest in early Christian and Byzantine art can be seen above all in the Klosterhof and 
its mosaic. In this way, Hagia Sophia is located within Prussian political preoccupations of the 
mid-nineteenth century. The French connection is ‘also made clear, notably in the person of Paul 
Durand, with his connections to Didron, discoverer and publisher of the Painter's Manual, and 
Charles Texier. One of the points that Nelson brings out very clearly within this chapter is the issue 
of who knew whom and who read what by whom, a complex, entwined web of influence. 

Nelson's third chapter examines John Ruskin and his influence on attitudes to Byzantium, 
above all through The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) and Stones of Venice (1853). Ruskin 
himself never saw Hagia Sophia, and his knowledge of Byzantium derived from his reading and 
from his studies in Venice. Nevertheless, he was a significant figure in the rehabilitation process 
surrounding Byzantine art. From Ruskin, Nelson returns to Istanbul before the First World War. 
Here he is concerned with the significance of engravings, photographs, travel narratives and 
guidebooks, both in describing the city for Western travellers and in the effect that they had on the 
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development of Istanbul. Engravings were concerned to portray the city and its monuments accord- 
ing to popular taste; photographs had to deal with the reality of the city and thus work harder to 
introduce the picturesque. The interests of consumers and the efforts of artists are apparent in 
Nelson’s comparison between Pascal Sébah’s photomontage of the interior of Hagia Sophia (c.1869) 
and William Bartlett’s engraving of the same view (c.1838). Developers remodelled Istanbul to 
match pictorial desires: the mese was extended into a boulevard and Hagia Sophia itself became a 
freestanding monument, free from the buildings that had clung to it. As a building located among 
open spaces and courtyards, suddenly it was the sort of setting that Europeans recognized as 
befitting a beautiful and picturesque building. 

In chapter five, Nelson discusses the significant roles played by William Morris, William 
Lethaby and Harold Swainson, and Lord Curzon in the continuing rehabilitation of Hagia Sophia 
and of Istanbul itself. Morris described Hagia Sophia as ‘the most beautiful of buildings’ and 
extolled it in public lectures. Like Ruskin, he never visited the building; his appreciation was based 
solely on photographs. Lethaby and Swainson travelled to Istanbul and produced the first scholarly 
monograph on the church, a book which inspired J.R. Bentley, the architect of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. Lord Curzon produced a memorandum in 1919 on the Future of the City of Constantinople 
that sought Hagia Sophia’s conversion into a Christian church once more. 

From government memoranda, Nelson moves to poetic ecstasy in the compelling vision of 
Byzantium of William Butler Yeats. As with Ruskin and Morris, so Yeats too never saw the building 
in person but his vision rendered Byzantine art and Hagia Sophia as eternal and timeless, art 
divorced from nature. This vision has, in its turn, had a compelling effect on twentieth-century 
views of Byzantium, serving as inspirations and reference points for artists, musicians and even art 
historians. Nelson’s discussion of the writing and rewriting of the poems is particularly fruitful in 
revealing potential sources for Yeats’ inspiration and the poet’s own changing perceptions of 
Byzantium. 

Almost inevitably, this chapter leads into a discussion of the rediscovery of the mosaics of 
Hagia Sophia and the work of the American archaeologist Thomas Whittemore. Nelson also dis- 
cusses the influential American patronage network of the 1920s and '30s that supported the work at 
the building. Key players include Matthew Stewart Prichard, Isabella Gardner, Robert Woods Bliss 
and Mildred Barnes Bliss (founders of Dumbarton Oaks) and Charles R. Crane. This was a world 
in which everyone knew everyone else, though, in the context of Hagia Sophia, all revolved around 
Whittemore. As Nelson demonstrates, Whittemore's work in Hagia Sophia, both in uncovering the 
mosaics and in exhibiting full copies of them, made a huge difference to the study of Byzantine art 
and architecture in the United States, establishing Hagia Sophia as a building of enormous status 
and symbolic value there. 

Nelson's final chapter traces the American manifestations of this prestige in more detail. He 
begins with Frank Lloyd Wright’s striking — and relatively little-known — Annunciation Greek 
Orthodox Church in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin (designed in 1956), as the first of a whole series of 
American churches (of a range of denominations, not simply Orthodoxy) that owe something to the 
original Hagia Sophia and to Byzantine architecture. Nelson shows just how widespread the influ- 
ence of Hagia Sophia, above all the dome, was. The Washington Saint Sophia (1951-5) is seen to be 
the ‘most traditional’, aspiring to a certain historical authenticity in both architecture and interior 
decoration. This authenticity illustrates, according to Nelson, a new attitude to and more 
specialized knowledge of Byzantine art. This is also reflected in the church of Saints Constantine 
and Helen in Chicago (1946-52), coincidentally sharing the fate of Hagia Sophia in that it was 
converted into a mosque and that its Christian images were replaced by Islamic symbols and 
inscriptions. 

Nelson’s focus lies with the reception of Hagia Sophia as both building and idea. One caveat 
is that this book only feels like a part of the story and what is not always clear is why this particular 
part of the story. Somehow, for me, 1850s Europe and 1950s America never quite came together. 
Instead, the separate chapters felt like fragments of a larger narrative. But, as Nelson himself points 
out, several different books could be written on perceptions of Hagia Sophia. Here, Nelson has 
brought together late nineteenth-century material about the building in a way that illuminates our 
understanding of the revival of Byzantine art and architecture at this time, and its knock-on effects, 
especially in America before 1950. The influence of Gibbon on Byzantine studies is well known; the 
influence of the late nineteenth century is less well researched and Nelson’s book offers a potent 
reminder of some of the ways in which authors, artists and photographers of this period have 
shaped our conceptions and preconceptions of Byzantium. Especially important is Nelson’s 
employment in a book written in English of a wider European context (albeit ‘only’ Prussian and 
French), moving the focus away from the ‘usual’ British suspects. As one would expect, it is clearly 
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and well written with a lively narrative though, to finish on a tetchy note, why publishers do not 
include those handy reference tools, bibliographies, in books of this nature remains a mystery. 


Liz James 
University of Sussex 


Athanasios Markopoulos, History and Literature of Byzantium in the 9th-10th Centuries. 
Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004. Pp. xv, 354. 


This volume witnesses the addition of Athanasios Markopoulos to the list of Byzantinists who have 
been distinguished by featuring in the Variorum Collected Studies Series. The volume reproduces 
twenty-three of his articles, published between the years 1974 and 2000. The articles are presented in 
order of publication, rather than thematically or according to the chronology of the subject matter. 
The language of the articles is diverse (French, Greek, English and German), though some have been 
translated into English from the original Greek or German (IV, XII, XIX, and XXIII). The articles 
are preceded by a Preface and Introduction by Markopoulos. He has also contributed the Addenda 
et Corrigenda, providing in particular extremely useful information and comment on works 
published after the appearance of his articles. 

In the Introduction Markopoulos reflects upon the major themes of his work (pp. xi-xv). He 
acknowledges the volume's major preoccupation with historiography. Markopoulos is especially 
well known for his interest in tenth-century chronicles, notably the Logothete cycle (his doctoral 
thesis of 1978 was devoted to the version of Pseudo-Symeon). However he is clearly concerned with 
the broad range of literature, engaging also, for instance, with hagiography, epistolography and 
poetry. He shows a marked preoccupation with Byzantine literary culture of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and he makes significant reference to Paul Lemerle's Premier humanisme byzantin (1971). 
(It is notable that the figure of Photios recurs as a focus of interest in Markopoulos' work.) Evident 
enthusiasms are editing texts, dating them, considering questions of authorship, and exploring the 
relationships between texts. Markopoulos also demonstrates, however, a fascination with emperors 
and imperial ideology, especially that of the early Macedonian dynasty (several articles deal with 
Basil I and Leo VI: XIV, XVI, XVIII, XIX, and XXI). All these aspects of his research are recognized 
by Markopoulos, but it is clear that there are two other elements which deserve to be stressed, 
especially given their current cachet. One is prosopography, very much at the forefront of the 
consciousness of Byzantinists due to such projects as the Prosopography of the Byzantine World and 
the Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinsichen Zeit. This prosopographical strand in Markopoulos' 
work is particularly evident in his articles on Joseph Bringas (IV) and the Genesios family (XI), but 
is clearly an underlying general concern. The other notable element is gender. This is explicitly 
engaged with in the most recent article, on Leo the Deacon (XXIII), and as such reflects the 
developing interest in the subject in the field of Byzantine studies, marked for instance by the 
attention devoted lately to empresses and eunuchs. However, Markopoulos was ahead of the game: 
witness his work on the iconophile empress Theodora (V) and the eunuch Joseph Bringas (IV). 

The decision to arrange the studies in order of publication might strike one at first as curious; 
surely organizing them into thematic groups would be more effective? In reality this would have 
posed challenges, given the overlapping concerns of Markopoulos' work. More significantly, the 
arrangement adopted pays dividends. One is able to track across time the progression of 
Markopoulos’ enthusiasms and ideas. Study XV (‘Constantine the Great in Macedonian Historiog- 
raphy: Models and Approaches’) witnesses a critical blossoming: the interests in such diverse aspects 
as literary culture, Photios, Basil I, and Nikephoros Phokas coalesce into a single compelling study, 
a defining work of his research (so far). The only obvious loner in the volume is Study IX, on the 
fourth-century emperor Julian the Apostate and the last oracle at Delphi, but even this connects 
with the general issues of middle Byzantine historiography and literary culture, engaging especially 
with Pseudo-Symeon. The closing of the volume with Leo the Deacon proves apposite, since 
Markopoulos’ one-time teacher Nikolaos Panagiotakes was an authority on the subject. Indeed 
Markopoulos’ own interest in Leo the Deacon was heightened when the widow of Panagiotakes 
entrusted him with the papers of her late husband in 1998. Panagiotakes planned to produce a 
critical edition of the history of Leo the Deacon, and Markopoulos has taken up the project. One 
can only hope that he will then consider producing an edition of another Byzantine history: the 
chronicle of Theophanes Continuatus. Given the whole thrust of his research, this would be the 
natural step to take. 
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Antique nation? ‘Hellenes’ on the eve of Greek 
independence and in twelfth-century Byzantium* 


Roderick Beaton 
King’s College London 


The Hellenic nation, as constituted in the early nineteenth century, is a recent construct; 
its name and the traditions to which it lays claim are ancient. In the context of modern 
debates about the antiquity of nations, and particularly the work of Anthony D. Smith, 
this paper sets out to make a comparative examination of the contexts and semantic 
field(s) in which the term ‘Hellene’ came to be revived by Greek-speakers, as a term of 
communal self-designation, at two widely separated turning-points in their history. All 
Greek quoted in the main text is also given in my own translation. 


Nations and nationalism, according to the most influential modern approaches to the 
subject, are no older than the late eighteenth century at the earliest.’ In Greek public 
discourse, on the other hand, ever since at least the mid-nineteenth century, it has been a 
cherished axiom that the Greek nation has been in existence for some three thousand 
years. The tension between these two deeply entrenched and logically incompatible 
perspectives erupted in January 2005 into a lengthy contest, in the culture pages of two 
Athens Sunday newspapers, between the poet and literary critic Nasos Vayenas and the 


* This paper arose out of an invitation by Tom Brown to contribute to a conference held at the University of 


Edinburgh in June 2005 to mark the retirement of Professor Michael Angold, with the title Etbnonemesis: The 
Creation and Disappearance of Etbnic Identities in the Medieval East and West. To Dimitris Papanikolaou I 
owe the opportunity to develop my ideas and present them in fuller form before the Modern Greek Seminar at 
the University of Oxford in October of the same year; that paper was also given, with a slightly changed title, 
at the Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies seminar of the Centre for Hellenic Studies, King's College London, 
in January 2006. I am grateful to the organizers of these events, to those who participated in discussion, to 
the two editors of BMGS, and to an anonymous peer reviewer, for many insights that 1 hope have now been 
accommodated into the paper in its finished form. 

1 The locus classicus for what has become an orthodoxy of modern political theory is E. Kedourie, Nation- 
alism (London 1960) 1, which describes its subject as ‘a doctrine invented in Europe at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century’. See also, indicatively, E. Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Oxford 1983) 48: ‘Nationalism 
is not the awakening of an old, latent, dormant force, though that is how it does indeed present itself. It is in 
reality the consequence of a new form of social organization, based on deeply internalized, education-dependent 
high cultures, each protected by its own state', as well as the theoretical perspectives discussed below. 
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historian Antonis Liakos, both professors at the University of Athens and ,each highly 
respected in his field? As the debate unfolded, Vayenas spiritedly defended what he 
termed ‘the idea of even a latent cultural continuity of Hellenism’,? while Liakos with 
equal vigour insisted upon ‘the functional principles of contemporary thinking among 
historians’, among which he numbered: ‘the sense of discontinuity and the incompatibility 
of different ways of thinking at different historical periods (instead of continuity and 
linearity). 

In this paper, I aim to re-examine this issue by focusing on a specific phenomenon: 
the deliberate revival of the ancient term of self-designation, ‘Hellene’, in two widely sepa- 
rated historical contexts. The periods I have chosen to examine can each be considered as 
a historical turning-point. The ‘long twelfth century’ that separates the Byzantine military 
defeat at Manzikert (1071) from the sack of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade in 1204 
has been interpreted by historians as a pivotal period marking the transition, for 
Byzantium, from universal empire to late-medieval city state; the three decades around 
the turn of the nineteenth century are readily recognizable as the period during which 
a modern national consciousness first came to be articulated among Greek-speaking 
intellectuals, a process that culminated in the Greek Revolution of 1821 and in full 
international recognition of Greece as a sovereign nation-state in 1832. 

For the purposes of this paper I consider these two historical contexts in reverse 
chronological order. I do this, partly to avoid any risk of seeming to assume a causal link 
of continuity between them, partly because it is the later of the two that coincides with the 
full development of the concept of the nation-state, as understood by current historical 
and political theory. Through close readings of a number of mostly well-known texts, I 
aim to demonstrate, first, how usage of the term ‘Hellene’ underwent a variety of major 
shifts between the 1790s and the 1820s, under the evident pressure of nation-building 
processes that are familiar to comparatists and theorists of modern nationalism. Then in 


2 N. Vayenas, ‘Oi mepinétetes ts ¿Anvik ovveíónong, To Bhua, Néec Enoyés (23 January 2005) A36- 
7; A. Liakos, ‘Mv@odoytec kai &ytoypadiec’, TO Bux, Néeç Enoyéç (6 February 2005) A39-41; N. Vayenas, 
“H napapdpbwaon tod ZXBopóvov, Td Bus, Nés; Enoyéc (20 February 2005) A48; A. Liakos, ‘H 
&vakaivion tfjc £Ovifjg tavtétntac’, To Bux, Néec Enoyéc (6 March 2005) A45-6; N. Vayenas, ‘"Evac 
gdavtaciaKds ópiouóc, To Bfjux Nésc'Enoyég (6 March 2005) A50; N. Vayenas, ‘Oswpioxpatia xoi 
O0gzopioAoryve(a", To Bua, Nésc 'Enoyéc (13 March 2005) A38; N. Vayenas, “O ZfBopóvoc Kai ń 6wuópooon 
tod £A. mvikoo čðvovç’, H Kopiak&tikn Abyrj (27 March 2005) 26-8. The apple of discord was the posthumous 
publication of the book by Nikos Svoronos, Tò éAAnvixd &0voc: Téveon kai diapodpdwon tod véov ‘EAAnvic pod 
(Athens 2004), written in the mid-1960s. For Vayenas, Svoronos’ book ‘foreshadows ethno-symbolist 
[approaches]' (tpooixovonpet tig E8voovpPoArKés [mpoceyyicsic]) (‘Oi nepimétetec’, A36), while Liakos saw 
in it a perpetuation of Hellenic particularism going back to Paparrigopoulos in the 19th century. 

3 ‘L...] Á royn tig Aav0&vovoxc noAttLOpIKi)|s ovvéyeras Kal tç StapOpdwongs tot EAANVIKOD £Ovouc 
npiv ànò tov 180 aidve’, this view being attributed by Vayenas to Svoronos in the book under discussion 
(Vayenas, “O LBopavoc’, 28, col. 3). 

4 ‘[...] ypevaCetat và eEoixerm@obpe uè ópiopéveg Aertovpyikès &pxàc Tfjg oóyxpovng okéyng tøv 
iotopukóv. [Ip&to, tiv Évvoix tç &covéyewg Kai tfj &ovpfortórn tac Siahopetikdv £royuóv vpónov 
aokéUimc (avti tig ovvéxewg xoi tis ypappiKdtntac) (Liakos, ‘Mv@oAoytec’, A41, col. 2). 
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the second part of the paper I turn to the twelfth century, apparently the earliest time, 
after antiquity, that ‘Hellene’? came to be revived as a term of contemporary self- 
designation, by some intellectuals at the court of the Comnenian emperors. Parallels 
have often been drawn between the rapidly developing communal self-awareness of the 
Byzantine élite during that century and the emergence of a ‘national’ consciousness in the 
modern sense, in more recent times. Through a systematic contrast of this limited evidence 
from the two periods, I hope to offer a nuanced re-assessment of such congruities as exist 
(evidence, potentially, for a ‘latent continuity of Hellenism’), balanced against the 
principle of giving due recognition to historical difference, as reaffirmed by Liakos. 

My theoretical framework draws eclectically on two models that have become 
influential in the historical study of nationalism. The first is that of the nation as ‘imagined 
community’, proposed by Benedict Anderson in 1983: 


the nation [...] is an imagined political community, and imagined as both inherently 
limited and sovereign. It is imagined because the members of even the smallest nation 
will never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of them, yet 
in the minds of each lives the image of their communion.? 


Despite the many criticisms of the more detailed theory founded upon it, this still seems to 
me a useful formulation, subject to three clarifications, only one of which is explicitly 
made by Anderson himself. 

Firstly, the ‘imagined community’ is not, as some critics have supposed, ‘imaginary’. 
Anderson himself insists: ‘Communities are to be distinguished, not by their falsity/ 
genuineness, but by the style in which they are imagined.” What I think this means is that 
a community constructed by the imagination is not a fake; imagining does not necessarily 
involve falsification, although of course it may do so.’ 

Secondly, if the nation can be defined as an ‘imagined community’, then it follows 
that a prime site where that ‘imagining’ takes place must be that community’s literature. 
Anderson himself is at his least persuasive when he tackles literature, and in general politi- 
cal theorists and historians of the modern period (I except historians of Byzantium here) 
tend to avoid overtly literary texts or the kind of close reading that is the daily bread of the 
philologist. 

Thirdly, nothing logically prevents the concept of the ‘imagined community’ from 
being applied to any community above a certain size. There is no reason why earlier, 
pre-national communities should not also have been, in this sense, ‘imagined’. 


5 B. Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, revd edn 
(London 1991) 6. 

6 Anderson, Imagined Communities, 6. 

7 It in this spirit that I understand the characterization of Papparigopoulos’ History of the Greek Nation 
(1860-74) by Paschalis Kitromilides: ‘without serious risk of exaggeration as the most important intellectual 
achievement of nineteenth-century Greece’ (P. Kitromilides, ‘On the intellectual content of Greek nationalism: 
Paparrigopoulos, Byzantium and the Great Idea’, in D. Ricks and P. Magdalino [ed.], Byzantium and the 
Modern Greek Identity [Aldershot 1998] 25-33, see p. 28). 
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This last observation brings me to my second theoretical model, whose preoccupa- 
tions are also reflected in the title of this paper, that of ‘ethno-symbolism’. Anthony D. 
Smith has emerged since the mid-1980s as the leading proponent of what, in the title of his 
most recent book, he terms The Antiquity of Nations.® Scrupulously positioning himself 
within, rather than against, the dominant paradigm (nations are still no older than the 
eighteenth century), Smith has argued, through a series of wide-ranging studies, for a 
subtler understanding of the ways in which modern national movements have revived and 
re-used the materials of older history and culture? In recent years, this approach has 
begun to converge with the work of a small number of medievalists who have persisted in 
defending the existence of ‘nations before nationalism'.!? 

According to Smith, 


Nationalism and nations [...] are part of a wider ethno-cultural ‘family’ of collective 
identities and aspirations [... T]he process of nation-formation [is] not so much one 
of construction, let alone deliberate ‘invention’, as of reinterpretation of pre-existing 
cultural motifs and of reconstruction of earlier ethnic ties and sentiments. [... T]he 
Greeks afford a good example of this revival and reidentification through continuity 
of names, language and landscapes.” 


Despite this, Smith has rather little to say about how the kind of ‘continuity’ he envisages 
might have operated in the Greek case — either in the creative appropriation of past 
history in the formation of the nation-state during the early nineteenth century, or at any 
of the earlier periods to which the existence of continuous written records in the Greek 
language bears witness.” 

The revival of the ancient name ‘Hellene’ as a term of contemporary communal 
designation in the early nineteenth century fits squarely within the ‘ethno-symbolist’ 
paradigm, as one of the most conspicuous incidences of ‘revival and reidentification’ 


8 A.D. Smith, The Antiquity of Nations (Cambridge 2004). 

9 See indicatively, but not exhaustively: A.D. Smith, The Ethnic Origins of Nations (Oxford 1986); National 
Identity (Harmondsworth 1991); Myths and Memories of the Nation (Oxford 1999); Nationalism: Theory, 
Ideology, History (Cambridge 2001); Chosen Peoples: Sacred Sources of National Identity (Oxford 2003); 
J. Hutchinson, The Dynamics of Cultural Nationalism: The Gaelic Revival and the Creation of the Irish Nation 
State (London 1987); Modern Nationalism (London 1994). For a recent overview see M. Guibernau and 
J. Hutchinson (ed.), History and National Identity: Ethnosymbolism and its Critics (Oxford 2004). 

10 J. Armstrong, Nations before Nationalism (Chapel Hill, NC 1982); A. Hastings, The Construction of 
Nationbood: Ethnicity, Religion and Nationalism (Cambridge 1997); L. Scales and O. Zimmer (ed.), Power and 
the Nation in European History (Cambridge 2005). 

11 Smith, Nationalism, 58, 83, 84, original emphases. In reality, apparent ‘continuity of names’ in Greek 
masks the even more significant, from an ‘ethno-symbolist’ perspective, practice of deliberate revival, well 
attested for personal and baptismal names in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and for 
toponyms, at different periods, in areas newly brought under the jurisdiction of the Greek state. 

12 See, for example, Smith, Nationalism, 84, 104-6; Chosen Peoples, 199-204. 
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which according to Smith are a formative part of the nation-building process. The wider 
role of this reappropriation from antiquity (along with others) in determining both the 
manner and the successful outcome of Greek nation-building in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century lies outside the scope of this paper. Instead, by juxtaposing evidence of an 
apparently identical phenomenon from a much earlier period, I hope to suggest ways in 
which the exceptionally long and rich tradition afforded by the Greek language might 
contribute to the current debate about the nature and origins of modern nationalism, and 
particularly about how these processes may be related to pre-modern phenomena. At the 
same time, I believe that the theoretical perspective provided by current theories of 
nationalism, and particularly by ‘ethno-symbolism’, might enable Hellenists, working 
with different historical periods, to reassess such hardy perennials as the ‘continuity of 
Hellenism', and at the same time to learn from each other's material and methodologies, 
without necessarily subscribing to the theory of Hellenic exceptionalism (which I prefer to 
view as itself a component of the nationalist paradigm under examination). 


* 


It is well known that most of those whom in hindsight we would call ‘Greeks’, at the turn 
of the nineteenth century, referred to themselves not as ‘Hellenes’ but as ‘Romio? (deriv- 
ing from ‘Romans’/‘P@paiot, the official term of self-designation of the Byzantines). The 
primary meaning of the word ‘Hellene’, in the Greek language of that time, was what we 
would term an ‘ancient Greek’ (or in a religious context, following Byzantine usage, a 
‘pagan’). As one recent commentator has put it, ‘Modern Greek consciousness can be said 
epigrammatically to have its starting point in the Provisional Constitution of Greece 
ratified by the National Assembly of Epidaurus in January 1822’.'* It was there that the 
citizens of the new state, which was still struggling for its existence, came to be officially 
defined as *Hellenes'. From today's perspective, it is hard to realize what a radically new 
step this adoption of an ancient communal name really was, in place of the official desig- 
nation for these same people, under the Ottoman millet system, as Romioi/Rum. True, 
there had been sporadic usages of the name *Hellene' in a contemporary sense before this; 


€ 


Alexis Politis, who cites some instances, suggests that ‘“the Hellenizing of the Romioi” 


13 As this paper emphasizes, the earliest documented instances of such a revival go back as far as the twelfth 
century; not discussed here, but of considerable importance for the historical usage of the term are the more 
extended usages associated with the thirteenth-century Byzantine empire in exile in Nicaea and of fifteenth- 
century humanists such as George Gemistos Plethon. For relevant bibliography see n. 31. 
14 L.Droulia, ‘Towards Modern Greek consciousness’, The Historical Review/La Revue Historique (Institute 
for Neohellenic Research, Athens) 1 (2004) 51-67 (p. 51 cited). Droulia also quotes and translates the relevant 
article: 
"Oco: abdtéy8oves kátoikor cí|c énikpateiug ts Eáõoç motetovoty sig Xptotóv, eloiv "EAAnvec, 
koi &moAxu&vovotv divev ttvóc diadopdc SA@V TOV NOALTIKOYV SikaL@pstev. (All indigenous inhabit- 
ants of the Land of Greece (Hellas) believing in Christ are Hellenes and are entitled to an equal enjoyment 
of every right.) 
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might sum up the ideological significance of the 1790s'.5 Certainly during that decade it 
became customary to refer to ‘Hellenes’ in a paired relationship, whether with ‘ourselves’, 
or with a term of address to contemporaries, or with the familiar term of inclusion, 
Romioi. 

One of the best known early formulations of this relationship comes in the ‘Famous 
Greek War Song’ which Byron translated in 1811, believing it to be the work of Rigas: 
‘Aebdte naides vv EXAtvov’, rendered by Byron as ‘Sons of the Greeks, arise!!! Accord- 
ing to this formulation, the moderns are imagined as the children of the ancients, and such 
expressions, which are part metaphor, part literal claim to biological kinship, quickly gain 
ground. 

Already before this, Dimitrios Katartzis, probably the first to use the term ethnos in 
something approximating to its modern sense, in Greek, to mean ‘nation’, had distin- 
guished categorically between the [ancient] Hellenes and [modern] Romioi as ‘nations’.'” 
Elsewhere Katartzis writes: 


'H npoowsdia tis &AAnvikfio &y&otnke, xv St’ HO’ &yvoeitan, T óoAoyobv ON’ oi 
copo tfj; Ebpónnc &AAX x’ éueig Onod koat&yovuaotv [sic] &nvobc “EAAnvec, 68v 
TÒ &pvioópao te MAVTEAAS. 8 


Hellenic [i.e. ancient] prosody has been forgotten; that it is no longer understood is 
acknowledged by all the wise men of Europe; even we who are descended from the 
Hellenes, cannot altogether deny this. 


Adamantios Korais, in his revolutionary pamphlet, ‘LéAmtopo noAEpiotiptiov’ (‘Martial 
Trumpet-Call’), circulated anonymously in 1801, addresses: *"AógA$oí (Aoi Kai 
copnatpidtot, &nóyovot t&v 'EAAvov Kai yevvator tfj; &AevOgpíac tod EAANVviKod 
yévoug onéppaxov. (Brothers, friends and fellow countrymen, descendants of the Hellenes 
and valiant warriors for the liberty of the Hellenic race/people’), and ends with an appeal: 
*yevvatioi TOD EAATVIKOD óvópatoc kAnpovópo: [...] &v OcAeve và davfjte duoi tv 
naX onov EAA vov &rxoyóvor'? (‘Valiant inheritors of the Hellenic name [...] if you wish 
to appear worthy descendants of the Hellenes of old’). 

Korais, in his writings before 1821, is fairly though not entirely consistent in his 
usage: ‘Hellenes’ and the ‘Hellenic’ language are ancient; the moderns (whom he calls 
Tpoixoi) are their descendants. It was against this background that the hybrid term 
‘Neohellenes’ was coined by a group in Patras around 1814, as one of those involved later 


15 A. Politis, "From Christian Roman emperors to the glorious Greek ancestors’, in Ricks and Magdalino 
(ed.), Byzantium and the Modern Greek Identity, 1-14 (p. 8 cited). 

16 Lord Byron, Poetical Works, ed. J.J. McGann, I (Oxford 1980) 330-2; for Greek text and discussion of its 
authorship see A. Daskalakis, Ta éüveyeptikà tpayovðia 100 Piya BeAgativAfj (Athens 1977) 72-103. 

17 D. Katartzis, Ta ebpiciópueva, ed. K. Th. Dimaras (Athens 1970) 104; cf. Politis, ‘From Christian Roman 
emperors', 7. 

18 Katartzis, Tè eÓpickópueva, 10 (my emphasis). 

19 A. Korais, Anavta tà npwtétona Epya, ed. G. Valetas, I (Athens 1964) 67, 70. 
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recalled, ‘as a slogan, as a symbol of the renewal and metamorphosis of an ancient race, 
stagnant and barbarized, into a new, civilized and progressive nation’.”” 

I turn now to look in detail at three instances where the term ‘Hellene’ is used, 
between the 1790s and the early 1820s, in which we can observe, I believe, the process of 
‘national imagining’ at work. 

The first comes from the constitution for an unrealized ‘Hellenic Republic’ drawn up, 
at the cost of his life, by Rigas Velestinlis and published in Vienna in 1797. With hindsight, 
Rigas would come to be canonized as the ‘protomartyr’ of Greek independence; but if 
Rigas, who came from Thessaly and lived for most of his life in Constantinople and in 
what is now Romania, was a nationalist, his nationalism was based on the voluntarist 
model of Rousseau, not the organicist one of Herder. The very first article of the constitu- 
tion declares: “H 'EAAnvikr] Anuoxpatia sivo pia, u& SAov ónoo ovpunepiAapBávei sic 
tòv KÓAnov tnc Sik&dopa yévn Kai OpnoKeiac™! (‘The Hellenic Republic is one, even 
though she gathers into her bosom different races/peoples and religions’). Later articles 
further spell out the extraordinary inclusiveness (as it must appear in hindsight) of Rigas’ 
understanding of the term ‘Hellenic’: 


O attoxpétap Ando eivai SAor oi KatOLKOL tod Baotreiov toótou yapic 
&Eaipeow Opnoxsiacs Kai diadéxtov. ‘EAAnvec, BobAyapor, AABavoi, BA&yot, 
Appévnósgc, Tobpkot kai k&8e dAX.ov glóoc yevetic.2 


20 P. Sofianopoulos, in the newspaper Ywxpa&tyg (6 August 1839), cited in G. Valetas, Tfjg Peuooóvnc: 
Aoxipia (Athens 1976) 12-13: 


Eig tac Mcitpac, nepi tò 1814 é5npiovpyhoapev fiucig xpotnv dopey eig piav paç mpoKipvgtv 
thy AgEw «NeogAAnvikf (yAdoou, é8vétnta, iotopia), avtiBetov siç tiv tod copo Kopa 
«TD parciknv». Tiv Aé&tv tadthv &nookvpaAarobetoav napa Tob Koper}, d5iedéxOn [Valetas: vioétnoe] 
ó «Adyiog Epc» év Biéwn ... H veoesAAnvixiy Aé&tg [Valetas: SNAG ó Ópoc «veoeAAmvikóc»], 
Sy LLovpynOn tóte sic Mé&tpac nap’ Tiuóv pè oxondv péya: oc eóvOnua, coc aduBodov kvakouvíoecc Kod 
petapopdiaews pviñç nadaiic, otacípov Kai PePapBapwpévne, sic £0vog véov, noMtiopévov Kai 
mpoodevttK6v (original emphases). 


21 Rigas Velestinlis, *Néx noti Sioiknoicg tv Katoikwv tfjg Pobdpedns, tfjg Mixp&c Aciac, tav 
Meooysiov Nfjcov Kai tco BAayopnoydaviac’, in Anavta ta cwlopueva, ed. P. Kitromilides, V (Athens 
2000) 30-77, Article 1 (p. 45 cited). For an English translation of this document see R. Clogg (ed. and trans.), 
The Movement for Greek Independence 1770-1821 (London 1976) 157-63. On Rigas’ use of the revolutionary 
French constitution of 1793, see Anavta ta cwldpeva V, 119-35, where the editor reprints the full French text, 
and M. López Villalba, ‘Balkanizing the French Revolution: Rhigas’ New Political Constitution’, in D. Tziovas 
(ed.), Greece and the Balkans: Identities, Perceptions and Cultural Encounters since the Enlightenment 
(Aldershot 2003) 141-54. The significance of this document, and of its accompanying map, is reassessed from 
a postmodernist viewpoint in V. Calotychos, Modern Greece: A Cultural Poetics (Oxford and New York 2003) 
23-60. 

22 Rigas, 'Néx noditikt) Stoixnotc’, Article 7, p. 48; cf. Article 2, p. 45. On the ethnic/linguistic diversity of 
exponents of the ‘Greek Enlightenment’, see P. Mackridge, "The Greek intelligentsia 1780-1830: A Balkan 
perspective’, in R. Clogg (ed.), Balkan Society in the Age of Greek Independence (London 1981) 63-84. 
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The sovereign people are all inhabitants of this realm [i.e. the Ottoman empire] 
without exception by religion and language: Hellenes, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
Wallachians/Vlachs, Armenians, Turks and every other kind of race/people. 


There is an apparent contradiction between the first part of this statement, which logically 
should identify the new republic with the whole of the Ottoman empire, and the more 
restricted list that follows; the latter, however, is consistent with the title of the document: 
‘New political administration for the inhabitants of Roumeli, Asia Minor, the Mediterra- 
nean Islands, Moldavia and Wallachia.’ The Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire are 
noticeably absent; presumably Arabs and other subject peoples, such as Jews, are lumped 
together in the final phrase, which sounds rather dismissive. Be that as it may, Rigas is 
clearly enough using the term ‘Hellenes’ simultaneously to denote a group of present-day 
inhabitants of the Ottoman empire, and to define a larger ‘sovereign people’ for a future 
time, when that group will be included on an equal basis along with others. To be 
a ‘Hellene’, for Rigas, is a matter of choice and conviction. Indeed, article 4 offers 
citizenship to anyone able to speak Greek, wherever in the world residing (‘even in the 
antipodes’, Kai eig tob &vtinodac); to any Christian who is also a friend to Greece, 
whether or not able to speak the language; and to almost any foreigner sufficiently 
committed to the principles of the republic.? Such commitment involves a willingness to 
identify oneself symbolically with a history that goes back to ancient Greek myth and 
encompasses both Christianity and the imperial purple of Byzantium. 

This is evident in some of the details, that make rather quaint reading today, included 
in the Annexe to the Constitution. The national flag is to be a form of tricolour, implicitly 
modelled on the French, but otherwise the symbols of the new republic evoke the distant 
past: 


H ongaía ónob Béávetoi sic tà uraïpákių koi xavuépeg tfjg EAAnvikfig 
Anpoxpatias civar ëv pónaAov tod 'HpakAéouc uè tpeic otavpods £r&var tà dé 
uroïpákia Kai oi navtiépes siva tpixpou, dnd Ladpov, &onpov Kai KOKKLVOV. [...] 


Tò «kóxxivov onpaiver thy abtoKpatopiKhy nopdipav Kai obre£ovoiótr ta 100 
EAANViKOd aod: tò &perayetpíGovto oi npomátopég pas ao Évóvopa nxoAÉpuov, 
BéXovtES và À daivevtor ai nAnyoiónob Etpexov aipa, 61x và p 6eUaGo oi 
OTPATIOTAL. 


Tò dorpov onpaiver trjv KO@dtTHTA ts SiKaiag Tuv &bopufjg xoà tG 
topav vías. 

Tò padpov onpaívet tov brép natpidoc, kai éAevepiac niv Oavatov.” 

The flag placed on the standards and banners of the Hellenic Republic is a club of 


Heracles with three crosses above. The standards and banners are tri-coloured, of 


black, white and red [...] 


23 Rigas, ‘Néa notk dtoiknoarc’, Article 4, pp. 46-7. 
24 Rigas, Néa noXv] dtoiknoic’, Annexe, p. 70. 
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The red signifies the imperial purple and sovereignty of the Hellenic people; our fore- 
fathers employed it as the garb of war, wishing that the wounds where blood flowed 
should not be seen, lest the soldiers lose courage. 


The white signifies the innocence of our rightful cause against tyranny. 


The black signifies death in the cause of our fatherland and liberty. 


It was unfortunate for Rigas, and hardly foreseeable by him, that the same symbolic 
colours would be adopted more than a century later to represent the Third German Reich. 
But there is a fourth colour present, in the description, although not apparently in the flag: 
the ‘imperial purple’ clearly alludes to the precedent of the Byzantine empire, which is not 
otherwise mentioned. But what are we to make of the justification for the red, that ‘our 
forefathers employed it’? If the citizens of this republic are to be all those, regardless of 
race or creed, who have voluntarily chosen to partake in a collective sovereignty under the 
name of ‘Hellenes’, then a great many of them will be wearing colours commemorating 
‘forefathers’ who were not theirs at all. This is probably no more bizarre than the practice 
in French colonies according to which African children were taught to refer to ‘our 
ancestors the Gauls’. But it does underscore the prevalence in Rigas’ thinking of the 
voluntarist model for national sovereignty which derives from Rousseau, as well as 
emphasizing the difference between that ecumenical vision and the later reality of the 
Greek nation-state. 

My second and third examples come from the early 1820s. While the war of indepen- 
dence was at its height, the two most influential poets of the age, each at a distance from 
the struggle, were actively imagining and promoting a collective vision of the nation that 
was still in the process of taking shape. The second stanza of Solomos' ‘Hymn to Liberty’, 
which in the form of a refrain is repeated several times in the poem, is known by heart to 
everyone who has ever been to a Greek school. The poem was written in Zakynthos in 
May 1823, and within the next two years published in bilingual editions in Italian, French 
and English. Liberty is personified as a goddess, and addressed: 


Am TÀ KkókkoAa Pyodpéevyn 
tOv 'EAAfjvov tà iepå, 

Koi O&V npe dvdpEtopévn, 
yaipe, & yaips, 'EXevOgpis?é 


From the bones issuing forth, 
the sacred bones of the Hellenes, 
and as bold as in former times, 
hail, o hail, Liberty! 


25 Hastings, The Construction of Nationbood, 13. 
26 D. Solomos, “Ypvog sig tiv EdevOepiav’, in Horuata koi netk, ed. S. Alexiou (Athens 1994) 93. 
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Most of those who have sung these words, ever since the musical setting by Nikolaos 
Mantzaros was adopted as the national anthem in 1864, may well have assumed that the 
‘sacred bones of the Hellenes’ are those of Solomos’ contemporaries engaged in fighting 
for national independence; it is a natural enough extension to think also of embattled, 
heroic Greeks from both earlier and later struggles, and retrospectively to commemorate 
them all. This is clearly what is done in the mid-twentieth century, when Ritsos and Elytis 
explicitly invoke memories of this poem, respectively in Romiosini and To Axion Esti.” It 
requires a leap of the historical imagination to realize that Solomos’ ‘Hellenes’ are not 
contemporary at all. Liberty emerges from the long-dead bones of the ancient Greeks; 
what has prompted her return, after her long incarceration (stanzas 3-14), is the courage 
of ‘her children’, specified in stanza 15, in once again being prepared to sacrifice their lives 
to fight in her cause: 


Naí, dAAG tOpe &vtinaheúsr 
Kkáðe tEkvo Gov pè ópuń, 

TOD AKATÁNAVOTA ‘YOPEVEL 

fj TÀ vim f] tÀ Oav.” 

Yes; but now fights back 

every child of yours with vigour 
who ceaselessly seeks out 

either victory or death. 


As imagined by Solomos, then, the modern Greeks are still to be distinguished from the 
ancient ‘Hellenes’; in his more sophisticated formulation, the inheritance passed from the 
one to the other is not one of biological kinship at all: the modern fighters are sons of 
liberty, not of the Hellenes; it is by taking up the cause of liberty once again, after so many 
centuries, that they place themselves in a direct line that begins with the ancient Greeks. 
The model is still, as it was for Rigas, a voluntarist one: it is by their actions, in fighting 
for liberty, that the modern Greeks choose to make themselves, and only in this indirect 
sense, the heirs of the Hellenes. 

It is in the first odes of Solomos' contemporary Kalvos, written at exactly the same 
time and published in Geneva, in 1824, that the conflation between ‘Hellenes’ as ancestors 
and ‘Hellenes’ as the newly designated citizens of the emergent state is fully accomplished. 
Kalvos' imaginative strategy is very different from that of Solomos: from the very first, the 
odes appropriate from eighteenth-century neoclassical practice a habit of referring to 
everything by classical or classicizing names. In the first of the odes, ‘O DU ónatpiz (‘The 
Patriot’), Italy is ‘Ausonia’, Paris is ‘the holy city of the Celts’, England ‘Albion’. In this 
imagined geography, it is only to be expected that ‘Hellas’ will figure too, and so it does, 


27 G.Ritsos, "Pojiocóvn, in Hopara, II (Athens 1989-90) 59-72 (see pp. 61, 62); O. Elytis, To Aétov Eoti 
(Athens 1959) 27-8. 
28 Solomos, “Ypvoc’, 95. 
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prominently. In Kalvos’ imaginative world, present-day embattled Hellas is naturally 
peopled by ‘Hellenes’. In these years immediately after the Provisional Constitution 
of Epidaurus, this usage would still have been strongly marked in Greek; Kalvos was 
probably helped in adopting the new designation by the fact of living and publishing 
among western philhellenes, in whose languages ‘Greeks’ could equally well be ancient or 
modern. 

We can observe the shift from the older usage to the new being enacted in these two 
stanzas from the second ode, ‘Eig Aó&av' (‘To Glory’): 


Nosic; -Tpééate, dette 

oi tov Eddjveov naidec 

WAG’ ó Karpòs tic d6ENs, 

toùç edkAcsig npoyóvovç pac 
üç pipnOdpev. 

'E&v tò à&kovion h sóa, 

tÒ Eigosg kepavvot: 

tav 1 óta Bepuóon 

tv Woxnv tov ‘EMńvov 
notog my vik&gu? 


Do you understand? — Run, arise 
sons of the Hellenes; 
glory’s hour has come, 
our illustrious ancestors 
let us imitate. 


If glory whet the sword, 
it will surely thunder; 
If glory inspire 
the soul of the Hellenes 
who can defeat it? 


The first quoted stanza includes an allusion to the patriotic song, ‘Sons of the Greeks 
arise’, and in this way embeds the established usage of the term ‘Hellenes’ into the new 
discourse that is being developed throughout the odes. According to this older usage, the 
‘Hellenes’ are explicitly ancestors, and explicitly glorious; anticipating a powerful strand 
of Greek national (and nationalist) rhetoric that would retain its force at least until the 
1970s, the way to the future is identified with imitation of the past. 

But the ‘Hellenes’ who appear again in the very next stanza are not ancestors; they 
are not yet crowned with glory, not yet victorious. The stanza is rhetorically in the form 
of a question, most of it consisting of conditional clauses. The use of the same name, 


29 A. Kalvos, ‘Eiç Aó&av', in Qédai, ed. F.M. Pontani (Athens 1988) 39 (original emphasis). 
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*Hellenes', equates the insurgents of the early 1820s with the ‘illustrious ancestors’; it is 
now up to them to earn the name that has so recently come to be applied to them.” 

To sum up so far, Rigas’ constitution prescribes for a community that is not only 
imagined but was also destined to remain imaginary; essentially it defined ‘Hellenes’ by 
their choice of popular sovereignty as a form of government. For Rigas a ‘Hellene’ is 
something that almost anyone can become. Solomos and Kalvos, writing soon after the 
beginning of the war of independence, each addressed their poems simultaneously to the 
embattled Greeks and to their philhellenic supporters abroad. For Solomos, it is by virtue 
of espousing the cause of liberty that the modern insurgents choose to become the succes- 
sors of the ancient Hellenes. By contrast, the collective addressee of Kalvos’ odes is given 
no choice: biological kinship first, and then the application of the ancient name, add up to 
an uncompromising demand to fulfil a preordained destiny. 

Of the three ways of imagining the national community, it was that exemplified here 
by Kalvos that would soon come to dominate, and is still with us today. 


* 


Turning now to Byzantium, there was nothing that we would call ‘ethnic’ about the 
official communal identity of the Byzantines as ‘Romans’; it was derived, rather, from 
the institutional framework of the state, from religious affiliation, and perhaps also from 
the very fabric of their capital city, founded by Constantine as the ‘New Rome’. 

It is not until the twelfth century that Byzantine writers begin to use the term 
‘Hellene’ in a new sense: meaning neither ‘ancient Greeks’ nor ‘pagans’, although both 
these older meanings would persist through the last Byzantine centuries and beyond, but 
to refer to themselves and their contemporaries.?! Some modern Byzantinists have gone so 
far as to describe this as an ‘unmistakably nationalistic usage’. In the context of my own 


30 Cf. A. Coray [= Korais], Mémoire sur l'état actuel de la civilisation dans la Gréce, lu à la Société des 
Observateurs de l'homme, le 16 Nivóse, an XI (6 Janvier 1803) (Paris 1803) 60: 


La nation contemple pour la premiére fois le spectacle hideux de son ignorance, et frémit en portant ses 
regards sur l'espace immense qui la sépare de la gloire de ses ancétres. Cependant cette douloureuse 
découverte ne jette point les Grecs dans le désespoir; Nous descendons des Grecs, se sont-ils dit 
tacitement, il faut tacher de redevenir dignes de ce nom, ou ne plus le porter. 


Because it was written in French, this is the only one of Korais' writings to have gained a place among the stan- 
dard texts available to current students of nationalism, ever since it was anthologized, in English translation, in 
E. Kedourie (ed.), Nationalism in Asia and Africa (London 1971) 153-88. 

31 See, indicatively, H. Ahrweiler, L'Idéologie politique de l'Empire byzantine (Paris 1975) 60—4; C. Jouanno, 
‘Les Barbares dans le roman byzantin du XIIe siècle. Fonction d'un topos’, B 62 (1992) 264—300; P. Magdalino, 
‘Hellenism and nationalism in Byzantium’, in Tradition and Transformation in Byzantium (Aldershot 1992), 
no. 14, 1-29; idem, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 106, 400—1; idem, ‘The 
pen of the aunt: Echoes of the mid-twelfth century in the Alexiad', in Thalia Gouma-Peterson (ed.), Anna 
Komnene and ber Times (New York 2000) 15—43; R. Reinsch, ‘Ausländer und Byzantiner im Werk der Anna 
Komnene’, Rechtshistorisches Journal 8 (1989) 257—74. 

32 Magdalino, ‘Hellenism’, 10. 
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exploration of what I then termed the ‘medieval Greek romance’, I once suggested that the 
Byzantines may have ‘had something very like a national identity, in the modern sense, 
foisted upon them’, during the period between the battle of Manzikert and the Fourth 
Crusade, a time when the geographical extent of their empire happened to coincide more 
closely than at any other time in its history with the pattern of Greek settlement in anti- 
quity, and also as it would later emerge in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.? Other 
accounts have attributed the phenomenon to the need felt by Byzantines of that century to 
define themselves vis-à-vis the steadily encroaching West: as Paul Magdalino expressed it, 
in a paper first aired twenty years ago, and which remains the fullest treatment of the 
subject, ‘Hellenic nationalism or nationalistic Hellenism originated in the twelfth century 
as a function of the westernization of Byzantium in the later Middle Ages". 

But when Byzantine authors of the twelfth century began using the old term ‘Hellene’ 
in a contemporary context, how exactly did they understand it? Does the new usage add 
up to a ‘national consciousness’? I have been struck, looking at this evidence again, that 
when the word ‘Hellene’ is used in the twelfth century to refer to a real contemporary 
context, it is never unambiguously a term of self-designation. ‘We’ are ‘Romans’; ‘Hellenes’ 
constitute a partly overlapping category, but a category of a different kind. In none of the 
sources I have looked at (with possibly one single exception) can ‘Hellenes’ be simply 
equated with ‘Romans’, in such a way that the one term could replace the other. 

In the Alexiad of Anna Comnene, a work of the 1140s, the term ‘Hellene’ appears 
twice in a specifically contemporary context. In the face-to-face confrontation between 
Alexios and his arch-enemy, the Norman Bohemond, that is one of the set-pieces of the 
Alexiad, the latter’s appearance is said to be: ‘oto [...] oddeic Kat’ &xeivov dn £v TH 
tov Popoíov yi obte B&pBopoc ote “EAAnv™ (‘such [...] that no one like him had 
been seen in the land of the Romans, neither barbarian nor Hellene’). The three-way 
antithesis is curious. However it is understood, the Byzantine empire (‘the land of the 
Romans’) must be seen as standing above and beyond the division between Hellenes and 
barbarians.? 

In quite a different context, describing the school for orphans established by her 
father, Anna praises that institution for what in Britain today might be called its *widening 
participation’: 


33 R. Beaton, The Medieval Greek Romance (2nd edn, London 1996, 10) (1st edn, Cambridge 1989, 8); cited, 
apparently with approval, in P. Magdalino, The Empire, 401. 

34 Magdalino, ‘Hellenism’, 18. 

35 Anna Comnéne, Alexiade XIII.10.4, ed. B. Leib, III (Paris 1937-45) 122; cf. The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, 
trans. E.R.A. Sewter (Harmondsworth 1969) 422. 

36 The same hierarchy of terms had appeared earlier in Anna’s text, again with regard to Bohemond (Alexiad 
X1.12.3, ed. Leib, III 51; cf. Sewter 367). This time, however, it is not specified that the ‘Hellene’ is to be under- 
stood as contemporary: the juxtaposition *Hellene/barbarian' implicitly appeals to history, all the way back to 
Herodotos. 
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gottv ideiv Kai Aativov évtat0a nordsotpipobpevov Kai LKbOnv EXAXnvíGovta 
xoi ‘Popaiov tX tov 'EAAQvov ovyypíáuuata petayetpiGduevov Kai cov 
aypappatov “EAAnva óp0Gc £AAnvíGovta.? 


... there is to be seen a Latin pupil being put through his paces there; a Scythian 
learning [ancient] Greek; a Roman working with the literature of the Hellenes; and 
an illiterate Hellene learning correct [ancient] Greek. 


If we look closely at this passage, we can see that the word ‘Hellene’ is used in contrasting 
senses within the same sentence: the ‘literature of the Hellenes’ studied by the ‘Roman’ 
(ie. Byzantine) is of course ancient; the ‘illiterate Hellene’ (Anna surely delights in what 
for her circle must have been an oxymoron) is contemporary. The barbarians may still be 
implicitly contrasted to the ancient Hellenes, but with the modern Hellene they are exactly 
on a par, since both the Hellene and the Scythian are depicted in the identical activity 
(EAAnviCovta). This indicates that in a modern context, ‘Hellenes’ as a category belong 
together with barbarians. 

How exactly is this modern ‘Hellene’ to be understood? Roderich Reinsch, in his 
German translation of the Alexiad, identifies him as an ‘inhabitant of Hellas/Greece’.*8 But 
where exactly would Anna have placed ‘Hellas’? Her history traverses such regions as 
Epiros, Thessaly, Macedonia, even, once, the Peloponnese, but not *Greece'.? I would 
venture to suggest that the ‘illiterate Hellene’ here is defined not by geographical pro- 
venance but by language. The whole passage is about linguistic diversity — it is this that 
Alexios’ school exists to iron out, by ensuring that everyone learns the ‘correct’ ancient 
Greek in which Anna herself takes such a pride. Of the four terms used in this passage to 
refer to contemporaries, three refer to linguistic groups. The ‘illiterate Hellene' is the 
speaker of contemporary vernacular Greek; indeed in one of the vernacular Poems of 
Poor Prodromos, probably written not long after the death of Anna (1153), the speaker 
ironically applies the same word (&ypáupatoc) to himself, precisely because he dares to 
compose a formal poem in the vernacular.” Among the four students in the school 
founded by Alexios Komnenos, the ‘Roman’ stands out as the only one not defined by 
language. ‘Roman’ is once again an inclusive, overarching term, of a different category 


37 Alexiad XV 7.9, ed. Leib, III 218; cf. Sewter 495. 

38 Anna Komnene, Alexias, ed. and trans. R. Reinsch (Cologne 1996) 538. 

39 Cf. the uncertainty shown by the editor of Timarion faced with a similar usage there (see n. 53 below). 
Psellos, on the other hand, in those few passages that have been cited as evidence for an even more tenuous 
proto-nationalist consciousness in the late eleventh century, does use ‘Hellas’, in a contemporary context and in 
a geographical sense, that can presumably be identified with the Helladic theme. See Psellus, Oratoria minora, 
ed. A.R. Littlewood (Leipzig 1985) 63, 70-1, and comments by Ahrweiler (L'Idéologie, 61) and Magdalino 
(‘Hellenism’, 24 n. 47). 

40 Ptochoprodromos, ed. H. Eideneier (Cologne 1991) 140 (Poem IV, 1. 25) = Poèmes prodromiques en grec 
vulgaire, ed. D.C. Hesseling and H. Pernot (Amsterdam 1910) 49 (Poem III, l. 20); cf. R. Beaton, 
"Hroxonpoópopik& I": ý horoa tod dtaxtov povayod’, in Mvíug Ztauárty Kapatlé (Thessaloniki 1990) 
101-8 (pp. 105-6). 
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from the others. There can be barbarians as well as ‘Hellenes’ within the Roman empire; 
all alike, through learning, can acquire the knowledge of the ancient language that, for 
Anna here, is implicitly the passport of the true ‘Roman’.”! 

If this is a correct reading of Anna's text, there were certainly those among her con- 
temporaries who recognized the same reality but, lacking the social advantage of having 
been born in the purple, took a more defensive, or even partisan view of it. In a world in 
which all kinds of people could become *Roman', and moreover could win preferment 
within the empire, there must surely be an inherent advantage if one could claim member- 
ship of a different ‘club’ altogether, as a ‘Hellene’. It seems to be in this spirit that, shortly 
after Anna's death, Georgios Tornikes complained to a patron: 


My uot xoig BapBépois tòv "EAAnva unè toig þúosi SovAo01c tov &£AeÓ0gpov 
ovvandypade ó PiréAANV Kai qUAgAeó0epoc.? 


Do not enrol for me the Hellene among the ranks of the barbarians nor the free man 
among those who are by nature slaves, you who are a lover of the [ancient] Hellenes 
and of liberty. 


Tornikes does not specify whether he understands being a ‘Hellene’ to be a matter of 
language or of lineage. For Ioannes Tzetzes, the self-described ‘historiographer and writer 
of so many things’, writing at about the same time, it appears to be both.” 

Tzetzes’ account of his family background combines defensiveness with defiance, and 
also with an amount of detail that seems to confirm the increased preoccupation with 
heredity during the Comnenian century.“ Tzetzes explains, in a letter, that his ancestry is 
mixed: '€k tv ebyeveovávov 'fipov tà ye umtpóo yéver KABEAKOVTE TIV ogtpáv, EK 
6€ ye nat poc kabapõç toyyavovta "EAXnvo'* (‘being descended from noble Georgians 
through my paternal family, but through my father purely a Hellene’). In a verse commen- 
tary on this letter, he elaborates. His maternal family are ethnic outsiders (from present- 
day Georgia) but with connections to the imperial family worth boasting about. On his 
father's side, however: 


IIatr|p 5& voótou Miyana, óc Kai ma1dever todtov 
èv Aóyotg Koi toig MP&YLAOLV Ws TOV viov ó Kátov. 
Yióg odtog ó Miya À Tiv Ttéttov To&vvov, 


41 The same two passages are cited and briefly discussed by G. de Boel, *L'identité “romaine” dans le roman 
Digénis Akritis', in Constructions of Greek Past: Identity and Historical Consciousness from Antiquity to the 
Present, ed. H. Hokwerda (Groningen 2003) 157-83, see p. 173. The context, however, is a discussion of 
developing terminology in the thirteenth century, for which the passages from the Alexiad are proposed as the 
earliest precursors. 

42 Georges et Demetrios Tornikés, Lettres et discours, ed. J. Darrouzés (Paris 1970) 129 (letter 10). 

43 P. Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance de Jean Tzetzés', REB 28 (1970) 207-20 (p. 209). 

44 Cf. Magdalino, *Hellenism', 8; idem, Tbe Empire, 180—201. 

45 loannis Tzetzae Epistulae, ed. P.A.M. Leone (Leipzig 1972) 10 (letter 6). 
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yYp&ppo pndév Tt uNdapod tò o$voAov giðótoç [...] 
Kai todtov náv 6 natůp Opéupa tis BuCavtidos [...] 
Otto Kate untépa pèv ó TCéEtCns &osív "Ifmp, 

Kate natépa 62 UNTPÒG Kai TOV adTOD natTépa 

yoviic ‘EXAdd0c ka0ap&c, yovfic &kpatpveotátnc.*6 


His father was Michael, who also educated him 

in words and in things just as Cato did his son. 

This Michael was the son of Ioannes Tzetzes, 

who knew nothing, but nothing at all, of letters [...] 

And this man's father was also born and bred in Byzantium [...] 
Thus on his mother's side Tzetzes is a Georgian, 

but through his mother's father and his own 

he is of the most pure and unadulterated descent from Hellas. 


Having little else to proclaim to his advantage about his paternal grandfather, since 
apparently the man was a total illiterate (l. 618), Tzetzes stresses instead his unmixed 
ancestry from ‘Hellas’ (1. 630). 

In part, this paternal ancestry is localized upon the city of Constantinople.” But this 
is still not equivalent to the inclusive term ‘Roman’ (which Tzetzes does not use in this 
context). His ethnically different Iberian (Georgian) side belongs as much to ‘Romania’ as 
does his Constantinopolitan; that term could be applied to both sides of his family. 
Tzetzes seems to be carefully balancing pros and cons in this account of himself: on one 
side of the family, foreignness is balanced by good connections; on the other, lack of 
(ancient) Hellenic education in his grandfather is balanced by the latter having been a local 
boy: Hellenic, however ruggedly, at least in speech." 

The final twelfth-century text to be discussed is a work of fiction. This is the 
anonymous satirical narrative in prose, Timarion. This work is usually assigned also to 
the mid-century; on the other hand, the fictitious events it narrates must be supposed to 
have taken place within a few years either side of 1110, and there is no compelling reason 
why the text should not have been written then too.” If that were so, it would make 


46 Tzetzes, Chiliads, ll. 615-18; 622; 627-30; cited with French trans. and commentary in Gautier, ‘La 
curieuse ascendance'. 

47 See Chiliads, |. 622 (O@péppa tç BuCavtisoc) quoted above. Tzetzes grandfather is also described as 
noditng (Il. 625, 626), the term glossed by the editor: ‘C’est à dire “le constantinopolitain", par ignorance de 
son patronyme' (Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance’, 211). 

48 From this condition Tzetzes himself was saved by the strict regime of learning imposed on him by his 
father, reminiscent of that ruefully recalled by the semi-fictionalized narrator of the vernacular Poems of Poor 
Prodromos (Chiliads, 1l. 616—17, in Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance’, 210—11; cf. 219). 

49 Proposed, on different grounds, by E. Tsolakis, ‘Tıpapiov, pik vio &váyvoon’, in Mvíug Drapery 
Kapatlé (Thessaloniki 1990) 109-18, and R. Beaton, ‘Cappadocians at court: Digenes and Timarion’, in 
M. Mullett and D. Smythe (ed.), Alexios I Komnenos I (Belfast 1996) 329—38; but see contra, and in favour of 
the traditional dating to the 1140s, M. Alexiou, After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (Ithaca 
and London 2002) 104—5. 
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Timarion the earliest of all the twelfth-century texts to experiment with the term ‘Hellene’ 
in a contemporary context. The eponymous hero sets out from Constantinople to visit 
the annual fair in honour of St Demetrios in Thessalonike. On his homeward journey, he 
endures an uncomfortable diversion to the Underworld, from which it takes all the 
rhetorical skill of his former teacher to extricate him and ensure his safe return. 
Timarion, telling his own story, describes to his friend Kydion the great festival in 


Thessaloniki: 


ovppei yàp èr’ abttyv ob uóvov adtdx8av ÓyAoc Kai iOaysvńç, GAA návtoðsv Kai 
navtoioc, ‘EAAtvov t&v anavtayod, Mvoðv tiv nopooDvtov yévn navtoðanà 
"Iotpov péxpt Kai EkvOtkfjc, Kapravev ‘Itaddv 'Igfgpov Avottavóv koi KeAtóv 
tOv énéxeiva AXngov. 


To it pours in not only the autochthonous and indigenous rabble, but people from 
everywhere and of every sort: Hellenes from everywhere, a welter of neighbouring 
Mysian [= Moesian] tribes from as far as the Ister [Danube] and Scythia, Campanians 
[southern Italians?], Italians, Iberians [presumably here = Spaniards], Lusitanians and 
Celts from beyond the Alps. 


‘Hellenes’ here can hardly be a geographical term, since they come from ‘everywhere’. 
This usage is already indicative: the loss of Byzantine territory in Anatolia after the battle 
of Manzikert in 1071 must have left many ‘Romans’ either living outside the boundaries of 
the empire or, as will shortly turn out to be the case with Timarion himself, displaced 
from a homeland that to some extent still defined them. Timarion will describe himself, a 
few lines later, as ‘a Cappadocian from beyond the frontiers’ (“Kannaddxns &k ts 
bmepopiov’).*! This is perhaps the earliest hint that the term ‘Hellenes’ would later come 
to have a geographical sense more inclusive than that of citizens of the Byzantine empire 
(or later still, of course, of the Greek state). 

Timarion goes on to describe how he saw the garment trade in action: ‘Soa èx 
Bowwtiag xoi TeAonovvijcov Koi dou && Iraia sig “EAAnvac éunopikai ves 
xopifovoiv’™ (‘all that from Boeotia and the Peloponnese and all that from Italy is 
brought to Hellenes by commercial ships’). As the continuation of this passage makes 
clear, it is the breadth and diversity of commercial activity he observes that impresses 
Timarion the most: he records the contribution also made by ‘Phoenicia, Egypt, Spain and 
the Pillars of Hercules’. This is the nearest of all the cases I have come across to one where 
‘Hellenes’ — those at the receiving end of all this commercial activity — are perhaps 
equivalent to ‘Romans’, that is Byzantines. 

Later, when Timarion finds himself arraigned before the judges of the underworld, 
the author appears to delight in the ambiguities inherent in the word ‘Hellene’. Minos and 


50 Timarione, ed. R. Romano (Naples 1972), ch. 5, ll. 116-20. For a translation of this work see Timarion, 
trans. B. Baldwin (Detroit 1984). 

51 Timarione, ch. 5, l. 124. 

52 Timarione, ch. 6, ll. 150-2 (Baldwin translates: ‘from Italy and Greece’, which would be easier to 
understand, but is not in the text.) 
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Aiakos are ‘Hellenes’, in the sense of ‘pagans’, and therefore presumed to be hostile to ‘us 
Galileans’ (i.e. Christians).? But then, we are told, Minos comes from Crete; his fellow 
judge, on the other hand, is: *&kpiBóg “EAAnv, éx tio no ons EX.606 Kai Ogtta (ac 
(‘precisely a Hellene, from old Hellas and Thessaly’). The editor of the text understands 
this use of *Hellene' in an ‘ethnic’ sense and so detects in this passage an indication of the 
emerging ‘national consciousness’ of the mid-twelfth century; but in this case, for once, the 
primary sense is more likely to be geographical, referring to the Helladic theme, as Psellos 
had done earlier. However precisely these words are to be understood, the anonymous 
author is surely playing with the possibilities for ambiguity in the terms he is using. And 
presumably, for this to resonate with an audience, even a fairly rarefied one, it must have 
some reflection in current usage. 

So, to sum up the evidence from the twelfth century, I would suggest that the emerg- 
ing concept of the contemporary ‘Hellene’ can be seen as an embryonic formulation 
of what today we would call ethnicity, or ethnic awareness, one based primarily upon 
language, but also, as the example of Tzetzes suggests, coming to involve heredity. This in 
itself is not remarkable: the same could be said for the use of the term in antiquity too. But 
it does appear to be new among Byzantine intellectuals of the mid-twelfth century. And 
what is perhaps most striking of all about it, viewed in relation to modern theories of 
nations and nationalism, is that it shows no sign of displacing ‘Roman’ as a term of pri- 
mary self-designation. The possibility of a linguistic, more or less ‘ethnic’, self-designation 
certainly existed and seems to have been recognized by Byzantines in the twelfth century. 
But, rather like the vernacular itself as a medium for sophisticated literary expression, 
which also appears experimentally at exactly this time, it never really ‘caught on’. 

I have not discussed the evidence of the novels (or ‘romances’) here, because these 
fictional narratives are set in a pagan Hellenistic world and make no direct reference to the 
authors’ contemporaries. In two of them, ‘Hellene’ does appear strongly as a term of self- 
designation, both in the familiar antithesis with ‘barbarian’ and also equated with the idea 
of ‘freedom’. Sometimes these rhetorical patterns come close to what we find in the 
sources relating to the contemporary world.?s It could be argued that the fictional conven- 
tions of the romances afforded their authors an opportunity to explore imaginatively an 


53  Timarione, ch. 27, l. 681. 

54 Timarione, ch. 28, ll. 705-6 and editor's note, which also identifies the difficulty of determining whether 
the two geographical terms are to be taken as synonymous or contrastive; cf. n. 39 above. 

55 Instances are noted and discussed in Beaton, Mediaeval Greek Romance, respectively for Theodore 
Prodromos, Rodanthe and Dosikles, p. 73, and for Eustathios [= Eumathios] Makrembolites, Hysmine and 
Hysminias, p. 80. See also Jouanno, ‘Les Barbares', and ‘A Byzantine novelist staging the ancient Greek world: 
Presence, form, and function of antiquity in Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysminias’, in S. Kaklamanis and 
M. Paschalis (ed.), H zpóoAngjm tijg apyoudtytac otò Bolavtivd kai veotAAgvikO uoOictóprua. (Athens 2005) 
17-29. 

56 For instance, in the fragmentary Aristandros and Kallithea, by Manasses, we find QiAÉAXmveg equated 
with virtue, and opposed to OvuopépBapov. See O. Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses. 
Überlieferung, Rekonstruktion, Textausgabe der Fragmente (Vienna 1967), Fr. 30.11; cf. the passage from 
Tornikes cited above. 
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alternative identity for themselves as ‘Hellenes’, that Byzantines of the twelfth century 
were not yet ready to espouse in the real world. 


Conclusion 


At both periods (the early nineteenth century and the mid-twelfth), the re-adoption of 
‘Hellene’ in a contemporary sense was an instance not of continuity but of deliberate 
revival. Continuity, for Byzantines of all periods, including the twelfth century, was 
primarily institutional; the given is the state (not for nothing did Ostrogorsky write the 
history of the Byzantine state). The Byzantine state was theoretically (imagined as being) 
universal; under the new pressures of the twelfth century, the long disused term ‘Hellenes’ 
came to be revived, cautiously and experimentally, as a way of differentiating the in-group 
from the ‘other’, one that is based on (spoken) language and perhaps other aspects of what 
we would now call ethnicity. But ‘Hellene’ never becomes a primary term of self-definition 
in the twelfth century, as it would as early as the thirteenth, under the impact of the 
Fourth Crusade, and again to some extent in the fifteenth. The nearest that twelfth- 
century writers ever came to this was in fiction, which allows a longer, more speculative 
reach to the communal imagination. What this evidence suggests is not really a ‘national 
consciousness’ in the twelfth century at all, but rather the beginning of an awareness of 
ethnicity, in which, implicitly, the language that one spoke, rather than one’s education or 
political allegiance, was the determining factor. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, institutional continuity was to be found in 
the community of the Orthodox Church, which had been defined for more than three 
hundred years by its Ottoman rulers as millet-i Rum. The primary meaning of ‘Romios’ at 
the time of the Greek Revolution was therefore ‘Orthodox Christian’. ‘Hellene’ quickly 
came to oust possible alternatives as the official term of self-designation for members of a 
new secular institution, the modern state, even before that institution had fought its way 
into existence. 

In this paper I have focused on specific ways in which revival, reinterpretation and 
reconstruction of the past enabled Greeks (Romioi), at the turn of the nineteenth century, 
to begin to imagine themselves as citizens of a new nation-state, and Byzantines (Romaioi) 
seven centuries earlier to define themselves in non-traditional terms of language and 
lineage. Close reading of key texts has revealed that the processes themselves were not 
very different at the two historical periods; it is their respective historical and cultural 
contexts that cause them to be articulated in different ways and to lead to very different 
results. The evidence preserved in the Greek language from different periods, I submit, 
provides a valuable resource for those who would explore not just the dynamics of 
modern nationalism, but also its precursors in the pre-modern world. 

As far as the evidence presented here reflects on the debate about the ‘continuity’, or 
otherwise, of Hellenism, I doubt whether any single, linear tradition exists, that would 
turn the Byzantine literary élite of the twelfth century into proto-nationalists, laying the 
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foundation for a later Hellenic national consciousness. Paul Magdalino, who gives space, 
as I have not, to the rather different contexts and usages of the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and writing from a different perspective, does not think so either. He concludes: 
‘There is no clear line of continuity between the Hellenism of the fifteenth-century human- 
ists and the eighteenth-century Hellenism of the Greek Enlightenment.” But this is not to 
deny that the same kind of cultural processes, those of ‘reinterpretation’ and ‘reconstruc- 
tion’ of the past, in Smith’s terms, were at various times, and in various contexts, at work 
during the long period of transition and reinvention that separates the battle of Manzikert 
in 1071 from the definitive recognition of Greek national sovereignty in 1832. To investi- 
gate systematically, in ‘ethno-symbolist’ terms, the ebb and flow of understanding and 
usage of ‘ethnic’ terms during those centuries would surely be a worthwhile undertaking 
for the future, and one in which the institutional as well as intellectual interests of 
Byzantinists and Neohellenists might be expected fruitfully to converge. 


57 Magdalino, ‘Hellenism’, 18. 
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The interpretation of the measurements given in Byzantine military manuals from the 
sixth to the tenth centuries has been a problematic matter. If the main conclusions of cur- 
rently accepted scholarship are applied, an appearance is created of equipment much too 
large to be usable. When the measurements are compared to equipment which practical 
experience and comparable history show to be functional, it can be seen that as the middle 
Byzantine period progressed units of measurement were devalued. The sources also reveal 
the processes whereby military lore was transmitted, including accidental corruption and 
deliberate revision. 


Weapons are the hand-tools of butchery. But hand-tools they are, and as such there are 
only certain forms, and, more particularly, only certain sizes, that can be used effectively 
by the average man. The authors of Roman military manuals were mindful of this 
fact, and so, often made recommendations as to the characteristics of the troops’ 
armament. Sometimes those recommendations were quite vague,’ but elsewhere specific 
measurements are given. These measurements have posed a problem for modern readers, 
a problem with ramifications that go beyond the study of arms and armour. 


How big? = 


It has been previously noted that if one applies the conclusions of the standard work on 
the subject, Erich Schilbach’s Byzantinische Metrologie? there are patently absurd results 
in certain cases. Such results partly ensue from applying Schilbach’s conclusions in a 


1 For example, the recommendation of the Strategikon of Maurice that bows be ‘suited to the strength of each 
man, more in fact on the weaker side’, Strategikon 1.2: G.T. Dennis (ed.) and E. Gamillscheg (tr.), Das 
Strategikon des Maurikios (Vienna 1981) 78; G.T. Dennis (tr.), Maurice’s Strategicon (Philadelphia 1984) 12. 
2 E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich 1970) 19f. 

3 E. McGeer (tr.), Sowing the Dragon’s Teeth (Washington 1995) 63; T. Dawson, ‘Suntagma Hoplon: equip- 
ment of regular Byzantine troops, c.900—c.1204’, in D. Nicolle (ed.), A Companion to Medieval Arms and 
Armour (Woodbridge 2002) 83, n. 20. 
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simplistic manner, and partly from Schilbach’s own understandable aim of producing 
simple and consistent conclusions from complex and inconsistent sources. The problems 
are resolvable by the synthesis of some of Schilbach’s observations with practical 
experience and experimentation, and by comparable material. 

The crux of the problem concerns the sizes of various pieces of equipment. All the 
units of measurement most commonly used in the manuals, that is, the ‘cubit (pekbus/ 
1 fjxvG), the ‘span’ (spithamelori0apim|) and the ‘fathom’ (orguia/dgyvit), to some degree 
reveal the same difficulty. The problem is that applying Schilbach’s primary conclusions 
to most of the manuals, especially the later ones, produces in almost every case equipment 
so large that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to use. 


Shields 


Take shields, for example. By the fourth century the infantry skoutarion was oval, and by 
the ninth century it had been further modified into the teardrop shape so familiar from the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Surviving oval shields found at Dura-Europos ranged from 107-118 cm 
in length and 92-97 cm in width, with the usual grip in the centre.* The background image 
of Fig. 1 is a detail of the ‘Missorium of Theodosius’. As the two identical overlaid scales 
show, if one assumes that the man is 180 cm tall, his shield is indeed 109 cm in the long 
axis and 72 cm across. The sixth-century anonymous treatise Concerning Strategy tells us 
that the front rank infantryman’s shield should ‘not be less than seven spans in diameter’. 
Taking the ‘diameter’ as the long axis and applying Schilbach’s 12 daktyl ‘royal span’ of 
23.4 cm produces a height of at least 164 cm. An average modern man would have trouble 
seeing over a shield that size (Fig. 1, dashed outline A), let alone fighting around its 120 cm 
breadth! Schilbach’s other possibility, the 10 daktyl ‘common span’ of 19.5 cm, is scarcely 
better — shoulder to ankle, 135 cm (Fig. 1, dashed and dotted outline B). Moving on to 
the tenth century, while the Taktika of Leo the Wise does not specify sizes for shields, the 
other manual associated with him, Sylloge Tacticorum, does, as does the Praecepta 
Militaria attributed to Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas. Sylloge Tacticorum says that the 
‘rectangular’ or ‘triangular’ shields of the hoplitai shall be ‘as near as possible to six 
spans’. Similarly, Praecepta Militaria says they should be ‘no less than six spans’? The 
solid line D and dashed line E on Fig. 2 show the royal and common span conversions 
respectively, 140 cm and 117 cm, while the background image is a precisely proportioned 
eleventh- to twelfth-century icon showing a shield just about 90 cm long. Even with 


4 P. Southern and K.R. Dixon, The Late Roman Army (London 1996) 99. 

5 Anonymi Peri Strategias 16: G.T. Dennis (ed. and tr.), Three Byzantine Military Treatises (Washington 
1985) 52. 

6 Syll. Tact. 38.1: Sylloge Tacticorum, quae olim ‘inedita Leonis Taktika’ dicebatur, ed. A. Dain (Paris 1938) 
59. 

7 Praecepta Militaria 1.28: McGeer, Sowing the Dragon's Teeth, 14-15. 

8 After A. Bank, Byzantine Art in tbe Collections of Soviet Museums (Leningrad 1985) pl. 147. 
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Figure 1 Shield sizes from Concerning Strategy overlaid 
on a guard from the Missorium of Theodosius. 
A = 7 royal spans of 23.4 cm = 164 cm; B = 7 
common spans of 19.5 cm = 137 cm; the guard’s 
shield = 109 cm = 7 dikhai of 15.6 cm 


the less obstructive shape (for the user) of the teardrop form, the greatest size is unusable. 
The lesser is somewhat usable, and, in fact, virtually the same size as the largest of the 
Dura-Europos shields. A larger shield, however, always trades off defence against offen- 
sive effectiveness, so, while we do not know how normal the largest Dura shield was, we 
do know that the European fashion for kite shields about 120cm long (but much 
narrower) in the early twelfth century was short-lived and that shields soon returned to 
the 90-100 cm range that had prevailed in the eleventh century and were then reduced still 
further to create the ‘heater’ shield of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

In his passing comments Schilbach offers a solution to this difficulty. He notes that 
Pediasimos equates the common span with another term, likhas (Avx&c). Schilbach defines 
likbas as 10 daktyls (19.5 cm), but the sources he draws upon give a less clear picture by 
his own account. There is another unit called dikbas (6vy&c) which is 8 daktyls (15.6 cm). 
Schilbach notes that some sources do equate likhas and dikhas, and while he chooses to 
regard this as an error, he does admit that there is a practical foundation for the conflation 
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Figure 2 Shield sizes from Praecepta Militaria 
overlaid on an accurately proportioned 
eleventh- to twelfth-century ivory in the 
Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. D = 
6 royal spans of 23.4cm = 140cm; 
E = 6 common spans of 19.5 cm = 117 cm; 
the saint’s shield = 90cm = 6 dikhai 
of 15.6cm. The scale shown beside the 
sword is the same as that beside the saint 





of these two units. Therefore the possibility dikhas = likhas = span must also be consid- 
ered. Once we do this, we find that the shields described in Concerning Strategy are then 
a much more practical 109 cm, precisely the size of that of Theodosius’s guard in Fig. 1 
and the smaller Dura-Europos shields, and close to the 94cm of shields in Sylloge 
Tacticorum and Praecepta Militaria. 

Teardrop shields are not the only ones shown in middle Byzantine pictorial sources; 
round shields are quite as prevalent. They are generally depicted as being of modest 
size — approximately 50 to 80 cm in diameter? As an alternative to the ‘rectangular’ or 
‘triangular’ shields of the infantry, Sylloge Tacticorum mentions convex round shields 
three spans in diameter, and ‘oblong’ shields four spans in diameter for cavalry. Conver- 
sion to any of the units under consideration would be functional, with most falling 
within the range supported by the pictorial sources, and so are less amenable to a specific 
conclusion as to which unit is being used. 

There is another category of foot soldier described in Praecepta Militaria, the 
menauliatos, who functioned as ‘flying squads’. Sometimes menauliatoi were to come to 


9 For example, the Khludov Psalter, £.67r, an ivory casket in the Metropolitan Museum (inv. 17.190.237), the 
front panel of the Metropolitan Museum Joshua casket (inv. 17.190.137), and a fresco from the church of the 
Dormition, Episkopi, now in the Byzantine Museum, Athens, which helpfully shows the inside fittings. 
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Figure 3 The front two hoplitai of the formation, reinforced in front with 
a menauliatos, braced to resist cavalry. Based upon Praecepta 
Militaria 


the forefront of the formation to resist cavalry attack, and at other times they were a 
reserve force sent to reinforce or support other troops where needed. Praecepta Militaria 
says that the shields of the menauliatoi should be smaller than those of the hoplitai but 
does not specify their shape. A round shield in the range indicated by the pictorial 
sources and Sylloge Tacticorum would be highly suitable for the lighter and more flexible 
role the menauliatoi were to perform (see the menauliatos, Figs. 3 and 4). Note especially 
in Fig. 3 how the 76 cm round shield covers the menauliatos neatly when the man is braced 


Table 1 summarizes these observations with the most plausible figures in bold type 





Table 1 spithame = dikhas spithame koine spithame vasilike 
= 15.6 cm = 19.5 cm = 23.4 cm 

Concerning Strategy 2109 cm 2136 cm 2164 cm 

shield: >7 sp. 

Syll. Tact. long 94 cm 117 cm 140 cm 

shield: 6 sp. 

Syll. Tact. Infantry round 47 cm dia. 59 cm dia. 70 cm dia. 

shield: 3 sp. in diameter 

Syll. Tact. Cavalry round 62 cm dia. 78 cm dia. 94 cm dia. 

shield: 4 sp. in diameter 

Praec. Mil. shield: 76 sp. 294 cm 2117 cm 7140 cm 

Ouranos, Tactica 294 cm 2117 cm 7140 cm 


shield: >6 sp. 


10 McGeer, Sowing the Dragon's Teeth, 18-19. 
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Figure 4 A menauliatos in skirmishing mode 


to resist cavalry with the butt of the menaulion grounded in the manner described for the 
formation of the foulkon,!! whereas a 90 cm teardrop shield would come into contact with 
the ground. 


Swords 


It is a curiosity that the manuals discuss swords in much less detail than other equipment. 
Only the tenth-century Sylloge Tacticorum specifies a size — the maximum length of a 
cavalry spathion or paramerion shall be ‘4 spans without the handle’.” If one applies the 
‘royal span’ of 12 daktyls to this and adds a handle (~18 cm), the result is 112 cm. There 
are surviving single-handed swords of such size from this period, but they are quite local- 
ized to nomadic peoples of the Caucasus. If one applies the two alternative spans, the 
figures yielded are overall lengths of 96cm and 80cm. These figures bracket the most 
common size for a single-handed sword, 90 cm, as indicated by both surviving Western 
examples and Byzantine art, as the background picture to Fig. 2 shows.” 


11 Strategikon, XII A 7, ll. 52-57: Dennis and Gamillscheg , Strategikon, 410; Dennis, Strategicon, 134. 

12 Syll. Tact, 39.2: Dain (ed.) 61. 

13 Another clear illustration of this is the triumphal portrait of Basil II from the psalter in Saint Mark's 
Library in Venice (Z 17, f IIIr) where the emperor is standing with the end of the scabbard of his spathion on 
the ground, and his hand upon the cross-guard with his elbow slightly bent. A sword 93 cm long would make 
Basil 176 cm tall. 
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Spears 


Spears in the various manuals from the sixth century onwards also share to some extent 
this problem of conversion. In the earlier manuals, lengths for spears are given in cubits. 
As with the span and fathom, Schilbach gives two different sizes of the cubit in use 
from late antiquity and beyond, and once more there is a third possibility for resolving the 
outstanding difficulties. 

The sixth-century manual Concerning Strategy does not give a recommended mea- 
surement for this piece of equipment, but it does say that the spears of the first four ranks 
should project out of the front of the formation and that the ranks should be a cubit apart. 
In this case the antique cubit of 62.46 cm must prevail, for any lesser interval would create 
a formation too densely packed for the men to fight effectively. Hence, the spear must be 
no less than 1.9 m in length, and may be conjectured to be no more than 2.6 m long, since 
any greater length would allow the spears of five ranks to project beyond the front. 

In the tenth century, Sylloge Tacticorum recommends the Roman spear (doru) be 
8-10 cubits. This is another case where using the largest version of the unit produces 
implausible results, 5.0-6.2 m. The bottom end of this range just touches the length of the 
very longest pikes that are known to have been used in Europe. The later, lesser cubit of 
46.8 cm gives lengths of 3.7—4.7 m. Spears of such lengths can be made and used, and we 
shall see such lengths being recommended by the manuals, so it remains a possibility to be 
considered in the light of other sources. 

In his Taktika, Leo the Wise mentions three spears. In discussing the equipment in 
very general terms, Leo recommends a ‘small spear’ (kontarion mikron) of 8 cubits.“ 
Neither of Schilbach’s two sizes for the cubit are viable in this context. As just noted, 
spears of 3.7 and 5 metres are feasible, yet they certainly cannot be said to be ‘small’. 
Schilbach suggests a solution in noting the confusion that can occur when writing and 
reading the ligatures employed in manuscripts for pekheis and podes, or feet. If we con- 
jecture such an error in transmission and correct Leo’s recommendation to 8 feet, we then 
have a weapon of 2.5 metres, a very serviceable size for skirmishing spears, and in line 
with what we have seen in Concerning Strategy. 

The difficulty occurs again with the spear called menaulion in Praecepta Militaria 
(and hence the Taktika of Ouranos). Praecepta Militaria has a lacuna at the point where 
the specification of the overall length ought to be, but Ouranos says that the length of the 
menaulion shall be 1.5-2 fathoms (orguiai).5 The very fact that Ouranos uses orguia in 
this context is unusual, for it is normally applied to much longer intervals than this. The 
problems of interpretation of the orguia are similar to the span, with Schilbach giving 
lengths of 187.4 and 210.8 cm." The longer form, 3.2-4.2 metres, is quite impractical as 


14 Taktika of Leo the Wise, ch. 5, para. 5; MPG 107, col. 717. 

15 Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie, 20. 

16 Taktika of Nikephoros Ouranos, 56.82-84: McGeer, Sowing the Dragon's Teeth, 92 
17 Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie, 22-3. 
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a skirmishing weapon. Even the shorter version, 2.8-3.7 metres, is really only just practical 
as a skirmishing weapon at the lower end of its range. The discussion on the various 
versions of the span have suggested that in the middle Byzantine period there was a dis- 
tinct tendency for units of measurement to be shortened and conflated with lesser inter- 
vals. This idea leaves open the possibility that the orguia meant by Ouranos may actually 
be the unit that Schilbach calls diploun vema (51nAobv Bua), an interval of 80 daktyls 
or 156.2 cm. This would make the menaulion 2.3—3.1 metres, a much more serviceable 
range for individual skirmishing. We might compare this with the injunctions given by the 
English author of the late sixteenth century, George Silver. Silver’s martial practice was 
much more posited on warfare than on the civilian duelling of so many of his contempo- 
raries, and so he discusses not merely swords, but such weapons as the short staff, glaive 
or half-pike. In order to establish the optimum length for such weapons, he instructs: 
‘stand upright, holding your staff upright close by your body with your left hand, reaching 
with your right hand as high as you can, and then allow to that length a space to set both 
your hands’.'® Deeming ‘a space to set both your hands’ to be 50 cm, this instruction 
produces a weapon of 2.7 metres in overall length for a man of average height (180 cm), 
and a weapon of great effectiveness and potential dexterity in the experience of the author 
(and many of his opponents!). The shaft of the menaulion in illustrations 3 and 4 is 
2.4 metres. 

Sylloge Tacticorum states that in addition to an 8 spithame doru, the Macedonians 
of old also used a sarissa of not less than 14 cubits. Leo likewise supplements the mention 
of the ‘small spear’ with the information that the Macedonians and ancient Romans used 


Table 2 summarizes the conclusions regarding the shorter spears with the most plausible figures in bold 
type 


Table 2 pekhus = pekhus= pekhus=  orguia=diploun orguia = orguia = 108 


pous = 24 daktyls 32 daktyls vema = 96 daktyloi daktyloi = 
3123cm =468cm =62.46cm 156.2cm = 187.4cm 210.8 cm 
Concerning 1.9-2.5 m 
Strategy 
Syll. Tact. 2.5-3.1m 3.7-47 m 5.0-6.2m 
doru: 8-10 
pekbeis 
Leo, Tact. 2.5m 3.7m 5.0 m 
short kontarion: 
8 pekbeis 
Ouranos, Tact. 2.3-3.1 m 2.83.7 m 3.2-4.2m 
menaulion: 


1.5-2 orguiai. 





18 G. Silver, Paradoxes of Defense (London 1599) 29. 
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a kontarion of 16 cubits, and later recommends that the peltasts have a spear of 14 to 16 
cubits in length. These figures unquestionably reflect the implausibility of the length being 
in the older cubits as defined by Schilbach, for they would equate to staves of 7.5—10 
metres long, which is quite impossible. Yet, again, if we take it that feet were actually 
meant, the result is weapons of 4.4—5 metres — viable for a pike used in a static phalanx. 
And, just as the anonymous author of Concerning Strategy and Leo say, the ancient 
infantry sarissa of the Macedonians does seem to fall within this range.” 

A little later in the tenth century, Praecepta Militaria states that the kontarion of the 
infantryman (hoplite) should be between 25 and 30 spans. Schilbach's royal and common 
spans produce from this the impossible sizes of 5.9—7.0 metres and 4.9—5.9 metres respec- 
tively. Should one apply the dikhas = span conversion, the result is a weapon of 3.9—4.8 m. 
This is then a more functional size, overlapping with the range of Leo's peltast kontarion, 
as well as with later European pikes used in a similar square formation to that described 
in Praecepta Militaria. The two standing soldiers in Fig. 3 are equipped with kontaria 
precisely 4 m long in the shaft plus their points. The Taktika of general Nikephoros 
Ouranos, compiled partly from the Taktika of Leo the Wise but more from Praecepta 
Militaria, carries over the size of the boplite kontarion unchanged from the latter source. 

Praecepta Militaria asserts that the head (skhbiphbarion/oxwb&giov) of a menaulion 
should be 2-2.5 spans. Our source seems to imply that these are to be somewhat more 
substantial than the kontarion heads, which are only to be ‘fit for the task’. As royal spans 


Table 3 sets out the results for the longer spears, with the most plausible figures in bold type 





Table 3 Pekhus= Pekhus = Pekhus = Spithame = Spithame Spithame 
pous = 24 daktyls 32 daktyls  dikhas = koine =  vasilike = 
31.23 cm = 46.8 cm =62.46cm 15.6 cm 19.5 cm 23.4 cm 


Syll. Tact. 4.4m 6.6m 87m 

Macedonian sarissa: 

14 pekheis 

Leo, Tact. 5.0 m 7.5m 10m 

old kontarion: 

16 pekheis 

Leo, Tact. 4.4—5.0 m 6.6—7.5 m 8.7-10 m 

peltast kontarion: 

14-16 pekheis 

Praec. 3.9-4.8 m 4.9-5.8m 5.9-7 m 
Mil kontarion: 

25-30 sp. 

Ouranos, Tact. 3.9-4.8 m 4.9-5.8 m 5.9-7 m 
kontarion: 25-30 

spithamai 


19 P. Connolly, ‘Experiments with the sarissa — the Macedonian pike and cavalry lance — a functional 
view’, Journal of Roman Military Equipment Studies 11 (2000) 103—6. 
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these would equal 47—58 cm. This is, admittedly, possible, for spear-like heads of such 
sizes are seen on pole-arms in later medieval European use, but rather larger than 
the norm for anything known to be middle Byzantine. A 10 daktyl conversion equals 
39-49 cm, which is still rather large. It also seems unlikely that the author of a newly 
drafted text, as Praecepta Militaria appears to be, would mix his units, so if the observa- 
tion made in respect of the shield and kontarion holds, one will apply an 8 daktyl 
(15.6 cm) conversion, giving 31-39 cm. Such a size would be well supported by archaeo- 
logical evidence, for some of the spear heads recovered from the early eleventh-century 
Serge Limani shipwreck had blades ranging from 25-30 cm in length, which would 
make them kontarion heads, slightly smaller than menaulion heads. Figs. 3 and 4 show a 
menaulion with a 32cm blade mounted on an entire sapling as Praecepta Militaria 
recommends. 

Ouranos states that the menaulion blade shall be 1.5—2 spans.” This is a notable 
departure from the compiler’s practice of simply carrying over figures from his earlier 
models. Ouranos’s intention here is hard to discern. He probably simply decided that the 
rather large blade in Praecepta Militaria was unnecessary, and scaled it down. That course 
would keep his use of the dikhas sized spithame consistent with the majority of other items 
he mentions. It would also produce a spearhead of identical proportions to those found in 
the Serge Limani shipwreck. 


Table 4 sets out the results for the menaulion blade, with the most plausible figures in bold type 





Table 4 spithame = dikhas spithame koine spithame vasilike 
= 15.6 cm = 19.5 cm = 23.4cm 

Praec. Mil. menaulion 31-39 cm 39-49 cm 47-58 cm 

blade: 2-2.5 spithamai 

Ouranos, Tact. menaulion 23-31 cm 29-39 cm 35-47 cm 


blade: 1.5-2 spithamai 


Implications 


These conclusions shed considerable light on the formations and tactics described in the 
sources, and on the continuity of lore and practice in the Eastern Roman army. 

Let us first consider the use of the menaulion in isolation. In attempting to fill the 
lacuna in Praecepta Militaria, Michael Anastasiadis concluded that this weapon was 
a type of javelin, and the same as the third leg of a tripod defence devised to surround 
encampments by an earlier General Nikephoros, that was to be 5 or 6 spans.” In this he 


20 Taktika of Nikephoros Ouranos, 56.84-82: McGeer, Sowing the Dragon's Teeth, 93. 
21 Leo, Taktika, X1.26 (MPG 107, col. 800): M P. Anastasiadis, ‘On handling the menaulion’, BMGS 18 
(1994) 7-8. 
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omitted a crucial part of the Greek. It is stated clearly in Leo’s description that the third 
leg is not itself a menaulion, but it is taE1v pwevabAOv — ‘arranged like a menaulion’. If 
length is not the correlation, then what is? The ‘arrangement’ is the key, for it refers to the 
similarity of the way the two items are deployed, with the butt braced against the ground 
and the point raised to strike the attacker. This tactic is entirely familiar in very similar 
Renaissance and early modern military formations, and in the comparable practice of boar 
hunting, and, as noted above, is described in the Strategikon. The practice must have been 
the same in the tenth century for the simplest practical reasons. If the menauliatos were to 
hold his weapon in the manner of an ordinary spear when confronting a cavalry charge, 
the advantage of a heavy head and shaft would vanish. In that case, the resistance to 
impact is merely his own body weight, which is no match for the weight and impetus of 
a charging horse (perhaps armoured) and rider. Having the butt braced against the ground 
is the only viable counter to a frontal cavalry attack. 

The menauliatoi were sent to assist other troops where needed, as in support of 
slingers and archers clearing enemy skirmishers from broken ground. Anastasiadis believes 
this to support the suggestion that the menaulion was something like a javelin. In the first 
place, even had the menaulion been as short as he proposes, its weight alone would make 
it impossible to throw for any distance, or with any accuracy. In fact, Anastasiadis mis- 
conceives the tactical expediency of the situation. The presence of the menauliatoi is not 
as a superfluous third type of projectile troop, but to fend off any attempt by the enemy 
soldiers to disperse the lightly armoured and lightly armed projectile men by direct assault. 
This does show that the menaulion could also be used in a manner like a kontarion, that 
is as a thrusting weapon, but with greater flexibility because of its shorter length (see 
Fig. 4). 

As noted above, a primary case of their reinforcing function was for the menauliatoi 
to be dispatched to the front of a phalanx when cavalry attack was anticipated, or when 
one had taken place and the kontaria of the hoplitai had proven inadequate to fending off 
the assault.” The taxiarchy of Praecepta Militaria is calculated to form 100 files of two 
hoplites, three light troops and again two hoplites, and each taxiarchy was to have 100 
menauliatoi. Hence, in theory, the menauliatoi could cover the full frontage of the forma- 
tion. When this was done, the difference in length between the two weapons produces 
a line of points, with those of the foremost kontaria being approximately in line with the 
points of the menaulia as shown in Fig. 3. As noted above, the menaulion would be used 
with its butt grounded, because this is the only successful method for breaking the impact 
of a mounted charge. This is an optimal arrangement for engaging an attacking force. The 
heavy, robust menaulia solidly braced will break the impetus of the attackers, either by 
impaling the horses of cavalry, or perhaps by lodging in and immobilizing the shields of 
infantry. The kontaria can then engage to inflict further wounds and fatalities. 

I fully accept Eric McGeer's argument that the composition of the Taktika of 
Nikephoros Ouranos was a considered affair in which older sources which he deemed still 


22 Praecepta Militaria, 1.114-119: McGeer, Sowing tbe Dragon's Teeth, 18-19. 
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relevant were supplemented by Ouranos’ own practical experience,” yet the treatment of 
the menaulion when he does not simply carry over figures from an earlier source may shed 
further light upon how that document was prepared. Past scholars have recognized that 
even when an emperor had direct involvement with the creation of a text that appears in 
his name (and when it is not simply attributed to him out of respect) he is rarely likely to 
have actually done any of the physical labour in creating the work. Rather, he commonly 
functioned as ‘supervising editor’. This might well also be the case with a highly placed 
and busy general such as Nikephoros Ouranos, and this volume suggests that it was in fact 
so. Ouranos evidently designated which portions of the Taktika of Leo the Wise and the 
Praecepta Militaria of Nikephoros Phokas he wanted to incorporate into his own work, 
and scribes then took over the task of paraphrasing the texts, copying the measurements 
given verbatim. Had the general been more immediately involved, he would surely have 
made some effort to make his mensural practice consistent. Coming to the menaulion 
in Praecepta Militaria, the redactor found the very same lacuna as appears in the versions 
that have come down to us, and consulted his master. This brought Phokas' preferences 
more acutely to Ouranos' attention, and, in addition to supplying a length for the 
menaulion, using fathom rather than the span of the other texts, the general revised 
Phokas' figure for the menaulion head. Whether he did this to bring it into line with the 
(perhaps) more usual 10 daktyl common span, thereby preserving the length, or to make 
the head less extravagantly large, is impossible to say with complete certainty, but the 
latter seems more likely. 

Applying practical parameters to the measurements given in military manuals from 
the sixth to tenth centuries, and correlating the results against more conventional histori- 
cal evidence reveals several important observations. On the one hand, it shows that there 
was a high degree of functional continuity in military practice from late antiquity to the 
middle Byzantine era, employing multi-layered formations using both long pikes and 
shorter spears in co-ordination. On the other hand, it extends the work of Schilbach by 
suggesting that there was a more widespread tendency for deflation in a number of units 
of measurement across the same period than he has noted. Finally, the comparison of 
these revised figures to pictorial sources incidentally shows that at times there can be 
a remarkably high degree of realism in Byzantine art. 


23 E. McGeer, ‘Tradition and reality in the Taktika of Nikephoros Ouranos', DOP 45 (1991) 129-39. 

24 Dennis, Strategicon, p. XVII; A. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World (London 1973) 
575; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik and tr. R.J.H. Jenkins 
(Washington 1967) 10. 
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Byzantine vernacular literature, much of it in verse, has long been seen as material for 
Quellenforschung into the historical or social conditions of its time. Following the 
precepts for literary history set down by such pioneers of Byzantine studies as Karl 
Krumbacher, the study of these texts has concentrated on authors rather than on the texts 
themselves as autonomous objects of historical study, whose form and content should 
guide our understanding of their original intention and reception by Byzantine audiences. 
The ‘Poem from Prison’ by Michael Glykas illustrates both the shortcomings of the focus 
on authors and the alternative potential for renewed engagement with Byzantine texts as 
objects of imagination and creativity. 


In a kind of prologue to his profile of the twelfth-century intellectual Michael Glykas, Karl 
Krumbacher confidently set forth the task of the then nascent discipline of Byzantine 
literary history. Indeed, the extensive profile of Glykas was meant, in no small part, as an 
illustration of the Byzantine literary historian’s assignment. Krumbacher’s reasoning 
deserves extensive quotation, not least because it affords rare insight into some significant 
founding premises of the study of Byzantine literature: 


in order to advance to a full understanding and to the correct estimation of an 
author, literary history should study, apart from his works, his entire personal 
character, his inner development, his external circumstances, indeed his everyday 
habits themselves ... The ideal of scientific literary history must be the psychological 
analysis and microscopic research into a major writer ... and we will through 
extensive and vigorous application of this method certainly get to know a few men 
more exactly and learn to evaluate them more correctly ... [while] further research 
will allow us to successfully add flesh and blood to a number of authors, who are 
now hardly more than empty names. The only thing required is that literary history 
in all its fields, including the most remote, be aware of its task, [namely] to create a 
three-dimensional portrait, from the works of authors, from the judgments and 
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information obtained about them and not least from an extensive study of their time 
and their cultural environment! 


The merits of the approach to literary history outlined above are not inconsiderable. 
Even those iconoclastic literary critics who have celebrated the *death of the author? by 
dancing, so to speak, on his grave, consistently make use of historical details culled from 
the author's time and biography in support of their readings.” Nevertheless, one significant 
consequence of Krumbacher's approach, bequeathed to successive generations of 
Byzantinists, was to make the author the principal object of inquiry and his works the 
means to that object, instead of the other way around. The story of this author-centred 
approach is a complicated one. Inasmuch as it tends to view literature as the sincere 
expression of an individual's actual thoughts, feelings, or experiences, it derives from 
nineteenth-century Romanticism.’ Its emphasis on psychology, an important emerging 
corollary to intellectual profiles of authors in Krumbacher's time, was an extension of 
Romanticism's interest in the author's inner life as well as a reflection of wider cultural 


1 K. Krumbacher, ‘Michael Glykas. Eine Skizze seiner Biographie und seiner litterarischen Thatigkeit nebst 
einem unedierten Gedichte und Briefe Desselben’, Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. u.d. bist. Kl. der K. Bayer. 
Akademie Akad. d. Wiss., 1894, Heft III (Munich 1895) 391—460. All translations into English, unless otherwise 
noted, are my own. 

2 The classic articulation of the ideological and aesthetic underpinnings of this approach, formulated by 
Roland Barthes (‘La mort de l'auteur" Mantéia V, 1968; Engl. trans., ‘The death of the author’, in Image, 
Music, Text, trans. S. Heath [New York 1977] 142-8) well over three decades ago, prompted a variety of 
discussions, some rigorous, others patently polemical. Byzantinists, whether philologists or art historians, have 
been slow to exploit this discussion in order to contend with large-scale artistic anonymity, in texts and art of 
all types, thus missing a significant opportunity to engage contemporary intellectual debate from the unique 
vantage point of Byzantine culture. 

3 Krumbacher cited the example of Hippolyte Taine, the celebrated historian of English literature, or, more 
accurately, English authors (see his classic Introduction à Phistoire de la littérature anglaise, ed. H.B. Charlton 
{Manchester 1936]; originally published in Revue germanique et francaise, 1 Dec. 1863 under the title: 
*L'Histoire, son présent et son avenir’). This characteristic nineteenth-century preoccupation with authors even- 
tually gave way to New Historicism's and especially Structuralism's reassessment of the nature of texts after 
seminal developments in linguistics ushered in by F. de Saussure and what has come to be known as the ‘linguis- 
tic turn’ in literary criticism of the twentieth century. In the study of Byzantine literature Alexander Kazhdan's 
effort to reassert the importance of authors (see, for example, the socio-intellectual profiles in A. Kazhdan, in 
collaboration with S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries [Cam- 
bridge, 1984]) was meant to compensate for what he perceived as an increasing emphasis on genre in both the 
newer Handbiicher of Hunger and Beck, and in the proliferating studies which sought to elucidate the ‘imper- 
sonal’ dimension of Byzantine texts, their generic qualities, rhetoric, and structure. The dichotomy is false, but 
the prominence given to authorial personalities in a field so overwhelmed by texts with unidentified authors or 
authors who are little more than ciphers is nevertheless quite striking. The study of saints’ lives, some of which 
were composed anonymously, has proven an exception in recent years as scholars have focused increasingly on 
the evolution of this literature along thematic and formal lines, looking for its ideological and aesthetic 
underpinnings, that is, looking at the text rather than behind it. See, for example, Régis Boyer, ‘An attempt to 
define the typology of medieval hagiography’, in H. Bekker-Nielsen et al. (ed.), Hagiography and Medieval 
Literature (Odense 1981). 
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developments in social and individual psychology. Whatever its origins, the effect of 
making the author and his life the central object of inquiry has been to read much Byzan- 
tine literature, indeed, some of the most interesting and carefully composed works, be they 
letters or historical narratives, as elaborate registers of information about the author and 
his contemporaries. Thus, when Cyril Mango characterized Byzantine literature as a 
‘distorting mirror’, many defended it from what they perceived as a disparaging and 
pessimistic charge. Most often they cited its admittedly eclectic realism, the vigour with 
which it depicted daily life and the richness of authentic detail which it offered the 
historian. But both Mango and his critics were trading on the common assumption that 
Byzantine literature should be read with a view to the historical circumstances or realia it 
so imperfectly ‘reflects’. Disagreement thus centred on the relative degree of distortion. 

But a defence of Byzantine literature as historical source or ‘mirror’ of society is no 
defence at all as literature. Byzantine audiences did not, for the most part, seek out works 
whose chief purpose was documentary or social realism. Indeed, if we take the generous 
sample of Byzantine literature transmitted to us, we must conclude that in many genres 
something more than a transparently utilitarian aim had to be on offer if a writer was to 
secure an audience. Whatever use we make of Byzantine literature for reconstructing 
Byzantine society should thus begin with an assessment of what Byzantines themselves 
sought in the distinct works among the many genres at their disposal. In some cases, this 
might include the autonomy granted to literature qua literature, the wedding of formal 
and thematic elements into something not accounted for in strictly factual terms, perhaps 
what Alexander Kazhdan vaguely alluded to as a ‘surplus’ of information in his highly 
eclectic history of Byzantine literature.’ Such ‘surpluses’ may be found in literature across 
centuries, authors and genres of Byzantine literature, though rarely more so than in the 
Komnenian era. 

I turn to the ‘Poem from Prison’ as both a fitting point of return and of departure, 
since this work was used extensively by Krumbacher himself in his profile of Glykas. This 
poem has given rise to an endless stream of speculation about Glykas’ identity and just 
what could have landed him in prison, pleading in ‘political’ verses for his release. All of 
this biographical guesswork has preceded and, in my view, pre-empted consideration of 
the poem’s literary aspects. This is in fact to put the cart before the horse. Literary 


4 Indeed Krumbacher does not fail to emphasize the importance of ‘psychologische Zergliederung’ (‘psycho- 
logical analysis’) among the literary historian’s paramount tasks. But Krumbacher and Freud, after all, were 
contemporaries, and while we tend to single out the Viennese father of psychiatry as having single-handedly 
invented modern psychology, we should do well to remember that psychology was ‘in the air’ at the end of the 
nineteenth century, not least among scholars and writers on topics of history and literature. See P. Gay, Freud: 
A Life for Our Times (New York 1988). 

5 See the introduction to A. Kazhdan, in collaboration with L.F. Sherry and C. Angelidi, A History of 
Byzantine Literature (650-850) [Institute for Byzantine Research, Research Series, 2] (Athens 1999). Cf. M. 
Mullett’s wide-ranging discussion of the various views and implications of the competing definitions of litera- 
ture and their concomitant ideal histories: ‘A new literary history of Byzantium: a worthwhile endeavour?’, in 
P. Agapitos and P. Odorico (ed.), Pour une nouvelle histoire de la littérature byzantine (Paris 2002) 37-60. 
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analysis, itself a form of historical reconstruction, arguably the most relevant in the case of 
texts, must precede, or at the very least simultaneously complement, the use of texts as 
evidence for this or that ‘extra-textual’ fact. But this is a complicated process, often 
without clear boundaries between text and context. The example of Glykas’ ‘Poem from 
Prison’ may illustrate the difficulty we face, a difficulty only exacerbated by the evolving, 
and therefore inherently interesting, literary scene of the twelfth century. 

The ‘Poem from Prison’ is a curious work. It runs to 581 verses in fifteen-syllable 
‘political’ metre and is most often cited in surveys of the emerging ‘vernacular’ literature of 
the twelfth century, whose diction and tone it seems to share. It is difficult to summarize 
the work. It ranges rather widely for a poem of so few lines and its contents are not easily 
reduced to one message or, as I think, one easily discernible function. The poem is perhaps 
best known for its claim to having been composed while its author was incarcerated in one 
of the city prisons. It contains, among other things, an apparent plea to the emperor 
Manuel I Komnenos for clemency. Indeed, the poem’s allusive and elliptical account of 
this largely conjectured affair has prompted more than one historian to try and fill in the 
historical record with details about the actions and fate of Michael Glykas. 

Speculation about the offence or crimes which are thought to have landed Glykas in 
prison has led Byzantinists to draw up a long indictment sheet with charges ranging from 
participation in plots to overthrow Manuel I to Glykas’ criticism of the emperor’s fond- 
ness for astrology. The case (or cases) against Michael Glykas rests on a thin web of what 
an attorney would reasonably call highly inconclusive circumstantial evidence.’ The 
invitation to draw up such charges may, ironically enough, have been encouraged by 
Glykas himself. In two of his works, the one discussed here and the lesser known paean to 
Manuel’s ‘bloodless victory’ in Hungary’ (both, significantly enough, written in political 
verse and both containing petitions or pleas of a sort), Glykas refers respectively to his 
imprisonment and to his well-earned punishment. In neither of these does he mention the 
crime he is supposed to have committed. The matter is further complicated by his insistent 
protests of innocence in the ‘Poem from Prison’, while in the celebration of Manuel’s 
triumph in Hungary Glykas abjectly concedes his guilt.’ 


6 The matter of Glykas’ imprisonment and possible blinding, along with the various potential reasons for it, 
all patently spurious in my view, may be found in passing in a significant number of books and articles written 
over the last century, with opinions varying greatly as to the cause(s) and the subesquent punishment meted out 
to the plaintive author. I mention here only the most thorough attempt of the last few years to connect Michael 
Glykas with a mysterious plot by a certain Styppeiotes to overthrow Manuel I, partially reported by Nicetas 
Choniates and analysed at exhaustive length by O. Kresten, ‘Zum Sturz des Theodoros Styppeiotes’, JOB 27 
(1988) 49-103. 

7 A critical edition of the poem is appended to Krumbacher's biographical and literary profile of Glykas. See 
n. 1 above. 

8 In the ‘Poem from Prison’ the narrator reiterates his innocence in ll. 70—7, 439, 542-6 (with intriguing and 
opaque references to various offences and crimes. These have been used to infer Glykas' crime, but their hetero- 
geneity sounds more like a general protest of innocence than a denial of any specific charge), 578-9. In li. 68f. 
the narrator-author of the prooimion to the collection of proverbs dedicated to Manuel I upon his return from 
his ‘bloodless victory’ in Hungary categorically admits to his crimes and misconduct. 
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The whole affair might have been deemed too obscure for historians to puzzle out 
were it not for a notice in the manuscript, Par. gr. 228, containing the two works. The 
notice is nestled between the two above-mentioned poems. Its contents, rather than those 
of the poems, have been the basis of most of the historical and biographical speculation. 
What follows is a translation of the full text: 


The arrested grammatikos wrote the verses read above while imprisoned in jail, 
daring to present them to the holy emperor in a bid to obtain his freedom. But in the 
end he did not manage to achieve the desired result. For at that time wicked rumours 
about him were circulating everywhere whose effect was to rouse the anger of ... the 
altogether fair and gracious [emperor?]. And so it happened. And an imperial order 
arrived from Cilicia as if on wings and in this manner, with the affair in no way 
investigated, that man [Glykas] had the candles of his eyes snuffed out, suffering this 
heavy punishment even before a trial. What is there to add? He accepted the burden 
of his sufferings. He reflected on the matter. He does not succumb to distress. He 
suffers temptation bravely. He is not sorely distressed for this reason: rather he even 
recognizes the grace of God who forgives such things and with the holy David says: 
‘a blessing for me, that you have humbled me, that I may learn your just ways.”? In 
this way he welcomes peace and occupies himself with holy books. After a short time 
some wicked men in his neighbourhood rose in the middle of the night, not in order 
to proclaim the judgments of the lord, as David says,” but rather to lay a greedy hand 
on the property of others. And they fulfilled their aim and caused him [Glykas] no 
small damage. And so prompted by this he writes more verses to the same emperor, 
simultaneously referring to the robbery he suffered as well as asking the emperor not 
to be misled any more as he was earlier by common gossip. 


The cursory yet dramatic account of Glykas’ predicament is striking. Its source is 
unknown and, while some of its claims may be plausible, others are far-fetched. Nowhere 
does Glykas mention the vividly narrated robbery, for example, as the author of the notice 
wrongly suggests, or, more significantly, his blinding. Furthermore, it is unclear whether 
the author of this anecdotal biographical sketch actually read the poems. None of the 
scholars who have used the notice as evidence for Glykas’ imprisonment and subsequent 
blinding make mention of this fact or attempt to weigh the documentary value of the 
notice against its fanciful contents.!! Such notices are not unknown in Byzantine manu- 
scripts. The irony may be that scholars have followed the example of the notice’s author, 
speculating about Glykas’ fate while paying little or no attention to the form and content 
of the poems. 


9 Psalm 118, 71: Aya0óv por ét1 étansivactks pe, dnws &v n&0o tù ducardpatés cov. 

10 Psalm 118, 13: ¿v totic yeiAeoi pov é&yyeU.x návta tx Kpipata tod otópatóç cov. 

11 The difficulty of following the notice can be illustrated by the matter of Glykas’ blinding mentioned in 
the notice and then variously described by Byzantinists as ‘partial’ or ‘light’ in order to account for Glykas’ 
continued career as a writer. 
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In the brief lemma on Glykas’ vernacular verses in his monumental history of Byzan- 
tine literature, Karl Krumbacher posed the following indirect question, '(w]e do not know 
why Glykas employed the popular idiom in so important a matter’. Krumbacher formu- 
lated his query by working backwards from the supposed contents of the poem to 
questions about its form. He inferred, as many have, that Glykas had indeed been jailed 
and was writing political verses to petition the emperor for his release. At various points 
in the poem the narrator, almost involuntarily assumed by scholars to be speaking as the 
author, mentions the unbearable hardship of imprisonment. Near the poem's end he 
makes an indirect petition to the emperor to be released on the grounds that he is innocent 
of the unspecified wrongdoing of which he has been maliciously and falsely accused. Thus 
Krumbacher, like most commentators following him, speculates on the significance of the 
poem's form in light of its contents, which are assumed to be transparently autobiographi- 
cal. ‘Doch lässt sich vermuten,’ writes Krumbacher, attempting to provide an answer for 
his earlier question, ‘dass Kaiser Manuel für die Volkssprache, in welcher er ja auch von 
Ptochoprodromos Bitten ... entgegennahm, eine scherzhafte oder herablassende Vorliebe 
verraten hatte.'? The likeness of Glykas’ poem to the petitions of Poor Prodromos was 
inescapable; the significance of this likeness, however, has not been adequately considered. 

When H. Hunger and H.G. Beck took up and divided between them Krumbacher's 
mantle as encyclopaedist of Byzantine literature, the unstated premise that the significance 
and intent of Glykas’ ‘Poem from Prison’ might be secured independently from the text's 
form remained unchallenged. Both scholars take Glykas' imprisonment for granted, less, 
one suspects, on the basis of evidence than on trust in received opinion. The possibility 
that the contents of the poem, what it was in fact ‘about’, might be affected by its form 
was never seriously entertained. 

The ensuing paradox, nestled in Krumbacher's musings about Manuel's fondness for 
the vernacular, may be found in almost every general account of the remarkable growth of 
vernacular literature in the twelfth century. Glykas' poem is mentioned in tandem with the 
poems of Poor Prodromos and, as a rule, grouped with other, avowedly fictional, texts 
with which it shares many formal and thematic affinities, including metre, linguistic 


12 ‘Warum sich Glykas in einer so wichtigen Sache des vélksmassigen Idioms bediente, wissen wir nicht.’ For 
this and the following citations from Krumbacher, see his Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd edn 
(Munich 1897) III, ‘Vulgargriechische Literatur’, 1. Poesie, 806-7. Krumbacher relied extensively on the 
opinions of E. Legrand, who had produced an edition of the poem in his Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire | (Paris 
1880) 18-37 (see Tsolakis, n. 23 below, for a description of Legrand’s edition). 

13 Krumbacher, ‘Michael Glykas’, 401. 

14 H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 2 vols (Munich 1978) II, 422-6. 
Although Glykas’ poem is nominally outside the purview of ‘high literature’, Hunger does include the stories 
about Glykas’ incarceration and ‘mild’ blinding transmitted in the manuscript of his vernacular poem. He 
expresses no opinion on the identification of Glykas with the incarcerated Sikidites mentioned by Choniates, an 
old theory most recently advocated again by O. Kresten; see n. 6 above. H.G. Beck had expressed strong doubts 
about the identification with Sikidites in Die Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur (Munich 1971). 
However, neither Beck nor Hunger suggests the poem’s contents are anything less than historical. 
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register, portions of dialogue, etc.’ Thus, while allowances are made for the poem’s form 
in finding it a place in the Handbücher of Byzantine literature, the poem's autobiographi- 
cal or historical contents are tacitly held to be impervious to the literary or fictionalizing 
effects normally occasioned by that form in other poems. Routine inclusion of Glykas’ 
‘Poem from Prison’ in lists containing the Ptochoprodromic corpus, as well as other 
fictional texts, invites questions about the poem’s resemblance to those works. Moreover, 
it requires us to consider whether any work which presents itself to Byzantine scholars as 
belonging to a group of related texts might also have presented itself this way to Byzantine 
audiences. 

Read Glykas’ ‘Poem from Prison’ and you cannot help noticing the striking 
resemblances to other twelfth-century vernacular works, most notably the Poems of 
IItmyonpddpopos, or ‘Poor Prodromos'.!$ Whether in fact Glykas intended his audience 
to draw such comparisons is hard to know. What debts are owed by the different authors, 
what ties of dependency bind the various vernacular works of the Komnenian era, must 
remain a matter of speculation, since the dates of composition and publication- 
performance are invariably anchored in the poorly charted biographies of their authors." 
My own feeling, and it must remain no more than that for now, is that many of the 
likenesses between a text such as Glykas’ ‘Poem from Prison’ and the poems of Poor 
Prodromos could well be the result of a common poetic vernacular current in the 
noMTIKÒG OTí(XyOG, or political verse, of the twelfth century. This is implied to a 


15 See, for example, Robert Browning's survey of linguistic registers and literary forms in ‘The language of 
Byzantine literature’, in Speros Vryonis, Jr. (ed.), The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu 
1978) 123. 

16 By ‘vernacular’ I do not mean works composed in a necessarily thoroughgoing demotic register. The 
oft-cited fact that no Byzantine author ever wrote entirely in the spoken language of his time (as few Greek 
authors appear ever to have done) should be balanced against the fact that in no period in any society is there 
such a thing as the spoken language, only spoken languages. Objections such as those of Hans Eideneier 
(see n. 19 below), about the linguistic ‘inconsistency’ of an author like Glykas assume an abstractedly ‘pure’ 
vernacular only partially exploited by twelfth-century writers, rather than an educated vernacular adapted from 
and to the needs of literature and perhaps spoken in less formal circumstances by courtiers and the upper 
classes. The most sensible discussion I have come across to date is M. Jeffreys, "The literary emergence of 
vernacular Greek’, Mosaic 8.4 (1975) 171-93; for a comprehensive discussion of recent arguments based on 
the linguistic evidence, see G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (London 1997), 
esp. 254—65. 

17 Such arguments are circular and are no more credible than the means by which they are arrived at. An 
instructive parallel may be drawn with the tradition of biographical sketches of archaic and classical Greek 
authors so conclusively refuted by M.R. Lefkowitz in The Lives of the Greek Poets (London 1981). 

18 The most exhaustive treatment has for some time been M. Jeffreys’ generous discussion of the origins and 
stages of the noAitiKog otixos throughout Byzantine times in ‘The nature and origins of the political verse’, 
DOP 28 (1974) 142-95. Especially relevant are the tantalizing references to those verse forms in non-learned 
circles. These would almost certainly have entailed oral performance, broadly defined so as to include casual 
invocation or versified proverbial wisdom exchanged informally between people. The most complete biblio- 
graphical survey remains that of M. Alexiou and D. Holton in ‘The origins and development of “politikos 
stichos”: a select critical bibliography’, Mavtatogdpog 9 (1976) 22-34. 
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considerable extent in Hans Eideneier’s discussion of the language of Glykas’ poem.” ‘The 
similarities in vocabulary,’ writes Eideneier, ‘appear throughout to be a matter of coinci- 
dence; the relationship as regards contents would seem to go back to the common source 
of petition or begging poetry in the vernacular.” That poets should have had recourse to 
a ‘literary vernacular’, derived in part from popular motifs and oral culture, in part of 
their own making, would have been in keeping with the twin impulses of much 
vernacular(izing) writing of the twelfth century; namely, to exploit the untapped resources 
of a rich and vigorous vernacular-demotic culture, all the while adhering to the principle, 
as old as Greek itself, of composing in an ‘artificial’ literary idiom. 

In his needlessly overzealous bid to disparage Glykas’ literary merit, however, 
Eideneier fails to pursue some of the potential and, to my mind, insistent implications as 
regards genre and the meaning of Glykas’ poem. These implications follow from 
Eideneier's own observations about the possible ‘coincidences’ and ‘common source[s]’ of 
petition and begging poetry in the vernacular. Still, it is the fact of this affinity between the 
poems of Poor Prodromos (also known as the Ptochoprodromika) and Glykas’ poem, 
rather than the source of that affinity, which concerns us at the moment. 

Scattered throughout Glykas poem are verses strongly reminiscent of the 
Ptochoprodromic poems. Such parallels were already noted by Krumbacher. An extensive, 
though hardly exhaustive, list of parallels is included by Eideneier in his assessment of 
Glykas’ language in the ‘Poem from Prison'?! The degree of similarity naturally varies, 
testifying to both the flexibility of the moAitiKOG oíy oc and the creative licence assumed 
by each author in adapting the verses to the needs of his work. This might be read as an 
extension of the practice of subtle and refined variation often attributed to Byzantine 
authors as a mitigating defence against the capital charge of unoriginality. The following 
examples are meant to be representative and, if nothing else, confirm the affinity which 
would have been perceived by common audiences of the two poems:” 


davaotevaler, OAiPeto, kónteron, Sanavetar (TAuk&c 112)? 

he sighs deeply, weeps, strikes himself, is consumed 

OTEVECH nd vtote, PONV koi Kórtopoa kai KAaio (IIxoxonpóópopnosc 157) 
I always sigh deeply, grieve and strike myself and cry 

AwroOvpeic, okotíGeoot, Kovtoavacaivetc, nintetc, (UAuk&c 157) 

you faint, grow dizzy, short of breath, you fall 


19 H. Eideneier, ‘Zur Sprache des Michael Glykas’, BZ 61 (1968) 5-9. 

20 ‘Die wórtliche Anklange scheinen durchaus Zufalligkeiten zu sein, die inhaltliche Verwandtschaft mag auf 
die gemeinsame Quelle des Bitt- und Bettelgedichts in der Volkssprache zurückgehen’: ibid., 8. 

21 Ibid., 8. 

22 Which is not to say the poems in fact shared an audience. The scholarship on Glykas’ poem thus far has 
had little to say about the potential audience or the significance of reception for an understanding of the poem's 
potential literary status. More about this below. 

23 All citations of the ‘Poem from Prison’ are from the edition by E.T. Tsolakis, Ztíyoi oc éypawe kaf’ dv 
Kate yé8n koipóv(Thessalonike 1959). 
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MnoBvud® Kai óAvyopó... (IItoyonpóópouoc IV 36) 
... OKOTICOPAL Kai Tinta (IIxoyonpóópopog IV 158) 
I faint and take no heed ... 
... I grow dizzy and fall 
"EóóQte, uóá0€ yoáupata Kai P&ooE1 và nookóync (TAuk&c 204) 
so, learn to read and write and make an effort to do well in life 
Tiadiv pov, nóOg yoáuuata xoi Mok £oévav Eye (IItoyonpóópopnoc IV 2) 
My child, learn to read and write, as if your life depended on it 
Katégac þes tag noAAXc Kai toOto A£ye uóvov (lAuk&g 247) 
Forget all those curses and say this only 
Koi àes toye TH TOAAG, v dAEOEIC raonrarăta (IIxoyonpóópoyuoc 106) 
Don't try to eat a lot, [but] grind the finest delicacies 


Taken singly, these verses may suggest no more than isolated thematic overlaps or verses 
shared out of convenience between two otherwise distinct works. Yet the significance of 
the resemblance of individual verses as regards language and accentual pattern lies not in 
isolated comparison but from bearing in mind that the verses in question form part of a 
continuous, seamless whole within their respective poems. The verses cited above do not 
appear as wholesale transfers from one genre, satire, into another, petition; they do not 
function as quotations or borrowings as such. In fact, they merge quite effortlessly with 
the rest of Glykas’ poem, demonstrating a marked consistency of tone as well as linguistic 
register and metre." 

With so much of Glykas’ poem strongly reminiscent of the Ptochoprodromic corpus, 
are we not justified in asking what effects such similarities might have had on the poem's 
contents? Each work may have been written by drawing on a common pool of vernacular 
political verses, albeit with different ends in mind, one of which may have been a genuine 
appeal to the emperor for clemency. Indeed, such a case might be made, but it would 
nevertheless have to be commensurate with the nature of the work, which can only be 
arrived at by comparison with works bearing similar characteristics of language, metre 
and style, rather than a priori assumptions about the lives and careers of the authors; 
assumptions, moreover, founded on the often indiscriminate use of the poems themselves 
as biographical sources. 

All told, various aspects of Glykas’ poem, including, but not limited to, metre, 
linguistic register, recurring dramatic responsion, as well as a plaintive tone of self-pity, 
could well have encouraged in its audience an association with vernacular verses meant as 
entertainments, a purpose not necessarily divorced from edification or, in this case, peti- 
tion as well. In the case of the Ptochoprodromic poems there can be little doubt that the 


24 Eideneier may be right in suggesting that much, if not all, of Glykas’ poem is cobbled, as it were, from 
established sources, like the Christian Fathers, the New Testament or other ‘canonical’ proverbial wisdom. 
(Ptochoprodromos: kritische Ausgabe der vier Gedichte [Cologne 1991] 7). But it is Glykas’ creative compila- 
tion and adaptation of the disparate elements into a more or less coherent whole, and in an exacting metre, that 
should guide our criticism. 
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narrative persona, even when explicitly referred to as Prodromos, was not likely to be 
confused with any real person.? The reason may have been less dependent on direct 
knowledge of the author’s true circumstances than on the deliberately ‘literary’ frame of 
the genre of demotic political verse, the combination of form and content." That such 
generic suppositions about political verse in the vernacular were not uncommon — 
indeed, may have been the norm — is repeatedly evinced in the numerous references to the 
‘playful’ or ‘jesting’ quality of poems in the vernacular. 

Tlaiyviov and maryvimdn¢ appear regularly in reference to politikos stichos, espe- 
cially when authors feel compelled to comment on the conventional combination of this 
metre with the vernacular register to produce popular entertainments. We are not 
surprised, then, that a writer like Ioannes Tzetzes, who had such high regard for his own 
talents, felt it necessary to protest obliquely at his patroness’ commissions of didactic 
works in vernacular political verses. Tzetzes’ disclaimer (lest anyone conclude he was not 
capable of more venerable and elevated metres) tells us at least that vernacular political 
verses could be harnessed to diverse purposes, but that lightheartedness and frivolity were 
implicit in the form." Indeed, Michael Jeffreys has suggested that the recurrent references 
to ‘playfulness’ in connection with political verse encourages us to surmise that 
‘[w]hatever its other characteristics, it must have been in part a literature of entertain- 
ment'".? It is in light of this observation that we should try and assess such an ambitious 
attempt to harness the potential of political verse in order to edify and entertain as is 
found in the chronicle of Constantine Manasses. His underappreciated efforts would fall 
under the rubric of what the mediaevalist Nancy Partner has so aptly termed ‘serious 
entertainments’.”’ 

It is of necessity difficult for us to gauge with any accuracy the impression made by 
any text on its original audience. No less difficult is the attempt to create a profile, as it 


25 It is worth noting what part authorial sincerity played in the debate surrounding attribution of the 
Ptochoprodromic corpus. Once the possibility of a narrative or poetic persona is introduced, as Kazhdan 
observed, many of the historically based objections to Theodore Prodromos’ authorship of the poems fall away. 
See ‘Theodore Prodromos: a reappraisal’, in Kazhdan, Studies on Byzantine Literature, 87-115. 

26 Ihave reluctantly placed the word ‘literary’ in inverted commas, not because I consider the straightforward 
use of the word naive, but in order to reserve judgement on the full meaning of such a word as applied to 
Byzantine culture of the twelfth century. The word is invested with various meanings, ranging from the rather 
elementary and inclusive Schrifttum to the sophisticated and exclusive littérature. The latter has always enjoyed 
(or suffered, depending on your view) a reputation for exaggeration, a fictionalizing tendency, one might even 
say ‘distortion’, which would make Cyril Mango’s characterization of Byzantine literature more interesting 
than he perhaps intended. 

27 Theogony, ed. I. Bekker, Abh. Berl. phil. -hist. Kl. (Berlin 1840) 147-69, verses 721-22, 730-33. 

28 M. Jeffreys, ‘The nature and origins of political verse’, 174f. 

29 N.F. Partner, Serious Entertainments (Chicago 1977). See especially the introduction for a discussion of the 
wedding by twelfth-century English historians of edification with entertainment and the pressures exerted by 
both on one another. On Manasses’ combination of narrative technique and historiography, see I. Nilsson, 
‘Discovering literariness in the past: literature vs. history in the Synopsis Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses’, 
in P. Odorico and P.A. Agapitos (ed.), L’Ecriture de la mémoire: la littérarité de l'bistoriographie [Dossiers 
byzantins] (Paris 2006). 
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were, of a genre. No doubt the manner and occasion of performance helped condition the 
audience’s expectations and assumptions about the literature they were about to hear. 
Removed as we are from the performative setting of these poems, we lack access to one of 
the decisive elements of the reception of twelfth-century vernacular verse; as indeed we do 
for nearly all Byzantine literature, whether ‘high’ or ‘low’, edificatory or entertaining. But 
the fact that we lack firm answers does not mean we cannot learn a good deal simply by 
posing pertinent questions about the performance of literary works. In the case of Glykas’ 
poem, it might have been a useful exercise for those who assumed its sincerity as a poem 
from jail to consider how the petition would have reached the emperor’s ears. 

None of the usual means and customary rituals of petition — ‘a more or less invari- 
able sequence of formal acts and utterances... a public performance, a formal and 
patterned practice’, as Ruth Macrides has aptly noted — would seem to account for the 
use of the poem as a formal plea for release from prison.? Did Glykas deliver it in person 
during the period of his incarceration or was it performed by a third party? Either would 
have necessarily involved a degree of literary theatricality, since the first scenario would 
have Glykas recreating a scene in the past, ‘staged’ in prison, while the latter would 
require the performer of the poem to speak as another person, in another place, a further 
element of theatre. What might the effect of such a third-party performance have been on 
the necessary appearance of sincerity on the author's part? After all, the dialogue portions 
of the poem would entail further ‘acting out’ by the performer, thereby introducing 
another element of artifice into the performance. 

Vernacular political verses may have lived up much more to the idea of ‘O@€atgQov’ 
than even Paul Magdalino has suggested?! Or should we imagine that Manuel himself 
read the text, thus pre-empting any need for performance? An intriguing possibility, 
though with little to recommend it, since a large part of the appeal of political verses must 
have been their musical quality. And no small part of a versified petition would have had 
to be its performance, the actual plea for mercy before an all-powerful emperor. If Manuel 
had any ‘fondness’ for political verse, as Krumbacher suggested, then it surely would have 
been for its performative potential. Forced to speculate, we can nevertheless read with an 
eye to significant elements in the poem which would suggest affinities of genre and even 
performance. The incidence of parallel-sounding verses such as those included above from 
Glykas’ poem and those of Ptochoprodromos might be one example. Another, less easily 
determined but perhaps more significant, correspondence may lie in parallels of motif or 
theme. 

Glykas begins his ‘Verses While in Prison’ with the following retrospective narrative: 


"Hpovv nardiv, &yfigaco, noXv óVjA00v kóopov, 
coóóGv &oxaíov Tikovoa, noAAXc &véyvov BiBAOUS 
n&vtov EV neíQa yéyova, n&cav ddov EEEdQOV, 


30 R. Macrides, ‘The ritual of petition’, in P. Roilos and D. Yatromanolakis (ed.), Greek Ritual Poetics 
(Cambridge, Mass. 2005). 
31 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 336-8. 
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TAGOPWATA TAAL WOKE koi Aóyouc yeaidiov 
TiKELBOOsUNV, 6 Qao, ¿é dnardv óvóyov, 

Tijv YV@oLv oxeiv TELQ@PEVOS T&VTOV KAI TOV TOYOVTOV 
Koi LN KataPantiCecOar Pv tis &yvooíac. 

Qc 66 tic HEyaAEUTOQOS 080v rorò KEQdTjouL 
deivod mavtoc 0rt£Qoo&, KATATOALE OnAá cong 

Kai tX HQLKTH KaTAbQOVET y&opoto THV kopátov 
Kai NOQEMTATO OTEAAETAL TaVTOS Qu/oktvóbvoc 
obtws eic mA&tOS £uavtov pka TO TOD AdyoU 
K&keiOev SAOV hoEvTOV xovoíoo koi pooyéoov 

Koi Onoavegov 10A00A ov &xAoótnoa thv yv@ouv, 
NOADV &proQgvoópevog toótnv Thy èurogiav. (I-15) 


I was a child, I grew old, travelled much around the world 
listened to ancient wise men, read many books 

acquired experience of all things, discovered every road 

and then again learned all about mythical creatures and stories of old hags, 
as they say, from childhood 

tried to gain knowledge of all and sundry 

and not be baptized in the depths of ignorance. 

And like some big-time merchant wanting to earn great profits 
[who] neglects all danger, and braves the sea 

and shows contempt for the terrible chasms of the waves 

and packs himself off to most distant parts risking everything 
so did I launch myself into the great expanse of learning 

and from there with all the bounty of gold and pearls 

and magnificent treasure enriched my mind 

trading greatly in this merchandise. 


The poem begins with a recapitulation of the narrator's life, an almost wistful reminis- 
cence about education, gathered from books and experience alike. We look back with the 
narrator, but not to any memory which might betray a historical self or any fact which 
might help us to conjure a specific identity. The narrator's voice emerges in the recollec- 
tion of his own life, whose wide learning underwrites the advice he will offer. It is not an 
uncommon introductory topos and rather appropriate for a poem characterized by so 
much proverbial wisdom.? But it is equally worth noting that there are no external 
referents on which to pin the narrating persona, only the internal bearings of a generalized 
memory. The opening sequence ends with the proverbial metaphor of sailing uncharted 


32 Cf., for example, the introductory comments of St Basil in his TIgog toùç N£ouc' in which he sets out 
guidelines according to which Christians may profit from pagan literature: ‘TO te yao fjukíag obtoc Exe, 
Kai to 51% TOAA@V Tjón ygyopv&cOat npaypátov, xoi piv Kal To ts mávta natdevobons èr upo 
petaßoiñg ixavacs petaoyeiv, čunergóv pe civar tov &vOoonívov nenoínkev' (St Basil, Oeuvres, ed. F. 
Boulenger [Paris 1935]). 
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waters aptly turned to the theme of education. Glykas employs proverbs in this way 
throughout the poem, sometimes to the point of distraction. Nevertheless, the sustained 
proverbial character of the poem provides a measure of continuity and helps attach the 
personal narrative to larger, universal patterns of existence whose truth subsumes the 
particular. 

While the proverbial wisdom of these lines was probably not the exclusive preserve of 
writers in any single genre, its adaptation to a vernacular verse form associated with 
entertainment strikes me as a compelling marker of literariness, one likely to have been 
recognized as such by a Byzantine audience. I offer a further parallel. In the versified novel 
Tà kat’ Apiotavdpov kai KaAAIéxv of Constantine Manasses, we meet the same ancient 
proverbial comparison with the enterprising merchant’s daring:* 


H tod Kegdaiverv yàg ¿Anis éxetyer toù £unógouc 
Kai TOTALAV Kai 00.00606v KatatoApLav iyoíov 
Kai TaS Yuxas Sù yevoòv kivóbvotg raga pé Aet 
(0' 87-9, Hercher; Fr. 178, Mazal) 


The hope of profit drives merchants 
to brave both wild rivers and seas 
and to subject their souls to danger for gold. 


The proverb is attractive to the writer of fiction because, while it is triggered by specific 
circumstances, it subsumes the occasion within a larger truth which is not amenable to 
criteria of real/unreal, fiction or history. And it is also why I began by insisting that for the 
purposes of literary criticism it may ultimately matter less whether or not Glykas was in 
fact imprisoned. He decided to write a poem, perhaps as a petition, but above all as an 
edifying entertainment about the meaning of unmerited ill fortune to a man meditating on 
his fate in prison. 

Glykas deliberately does not cast his (or his narrator's) thoughts within any single 
proverbial frame or theme. As the focus of the poem shifts from one aspect of his life's 
misfortune to another he (like Ptochoprodromos) interlaces his own reflections with the 
often bitterly mordant exclamations of proverbial or jaded popular wisdom. So as he picks 
up once more the opening theme of his education, the narrator draws a general lesson for 
those who would not have their children suffer his fate. 


TIoAAX tov Exo sókargenthv £keivov tov yovéav 
ónob S8KEN yedppata note tov to Tatdiv tov. 
"Exe, HAE pov, Ta1div, &yoógiv, TAAANKEQIV; 
BáXe oxoiiv Kai nvíEe to xoi UN TO yEappations, 
drake tov nóvov Enage Kai &ropeoípuvnoé TO, 

yi] Tò 0ogfic Kai OAiBeout maou cov Ths TEAC. 
Tè yo&p poto tint Exovv, «Ahea, pEeyoAT, 


33 Erotici scriptores Graeci, ed. R. Hercher, II (Leipzig, 1859) 553-77; Der Roman des Konstantine Manasses. 
Überlieferung, Rekonstruktion, Textausgabe der Fragmente, ed. O. Mazal [Wiener byz. Stud., 4] (Vienna 1967). 
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GAN Os ExataxotKOnoav eri TOV TWEOdV pac, 
6 Ode sAevVeQnon os Kai dc cioar Wapolhtns, 
NOTE yi] £AníGnc neoKomyy, TOTÈ obK EnavaKd&prperc. 
(208-17) 


I consider that parent most fortunate 

who never teaches his child to read and write. 

Have you a child, my sun [?], a lad, a strapping youth? 

take a rope and hang 'im and don't educate him, 

suffer the pain but once and then put it out of mind, 

that you may not look upon him and grieve the rest of your days. 
Learning is honoured much, it’s true, 

but as they’ve ended up in our time 

may God set you free, even if you beg for bread 

never hope for prosperity, never will you return. 


The theme of education is introduced in order to expound on the futility of letters for the 
young man making his way in the world these days. We are familiar with this motif from 
the well-known poem of Ptochoprodromos, where the narrator complains that all his 
education has brought him to naught, for he is a miserable hungry wretch, envious of the 
prosperity of his neighbours who are mere tradesmen. The well-known, perhaps pro- 
verbial and bitter condemnation of the current prospects for an educated man by 
Ptochoprodromos, ‘Aváðepa tx yokppata, Xoioté, ki Önov tà éger’, is matched in tone 
and substance by Glykas’ even more extended, hyperbolic vituperation. While Kazhdan 
and Epstein have tried to postulate socio-economic origins for the complaint,” its 
frequency in vernacular and political verses might suggest more popular cultural 
origins, such as the scorn visited upon those whose long education seems unprofitable in 
light of the effort and time invested. That scorn is often then appropriated as complaint by 
the educated (witness academics even today). 

But rather than look to socio-economic circumstances, is it not just as likely that once 
in circulation within a genre, it became a topos, a literary motif at the disposal of writers 
quick to exploit a theme closely associated with certain forms? In effect, I am suggesting 
that we are sometimes too quick to look for social or other external factors which shaped 
the contents of Byzantine literature, without acknowledging the autonomy of the Byzan- 
tine imagination. A popular topos need not reflect genuine circumstances in order to 
achieve widespread currency; its origins and growth are more often a matter of the history 
of literature than the history of society. Of course, the former is an intrinsic part of the 


34 A. Kazhdan and A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
(Berkeley 1985). Cf. M.J. Kyriakis, ‘Poor poets and starving literati in the twelfth century’, B 44 (1974) 290-309, 
where the tradition of historicist readings of the poems leads Kyriakis to propose a virtual sub-class of ‘ailing 
and starving’ poets on the periphery of leading artistic circles. But poets working in a satiric vain have been 
known to exaggerate their plight. I should not dismiss the possibility of sincerity out of hand, but nor would I 
take it as a given. 
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latter and can be read with a view to the sort of meaning Byzantine audiences found 
credible. Still, we should be wary about drawing direct correspondences between literature 
and actual circumstances. Literature depends, to a significant extent, on imaginative 
‘distortion’. 

The tone of Glykas’ poem, as well as the language and metre, is in such accord with 
the tenor of the Ptochoprodromic poems that we must not fail to ask whether these resem- 
blances would not have occurred to audiences with similar experiences of the plaintive 
pose of such literary personae. The fact that both Glykas and Prodromos appear to be 
assimilating proverbial expressions (which may have circulated in fifteen-syllable form, 
ideal, as M. Jeffreys notes, for memorization), suggests further affinities of composition 
and genre. This need not mean that Glykas’ aim was identical to that of the author of the 
Ptochoprodromic texts, where the ribald narrative and demotic flavour of the characters 
(and their appetites) appears too jocular to invite much reflection.* By employing political 
verse in the vernacular, Glykas may have attempted to exploit the opening (possibly new 
in the twelfth century) of a literature whose imagined narrative personae could accommo- 
date thoughts and perspectives which had not found a home in the established genres of 
the higher registers of mediaeval Greek. This, it seems to me, is in accord with the marked 
experimentation and pluralism of twelfth-century literature. 

I have, thus far, assiduously avoided what some have read as unmistakable and trans- 
parent references to Glykas’ imprisonment. I have already set out above why I think this 
documentary aspect of the poem to be moot, or just simply secondary. Still, the references 
come from the poem and, as such, deserve to be accounted for in any wider ‘generic’ 
scheme. Glykas’ many references to prison, likened to Hades early in the poem (to the 
advantage of the latter!); his disconsolate dwelling on the suffering of the prisoner with 
whom no free man can empathize; and, not least of all, his specific reference in line 87 to 
iX Nobyepa, believed to be the city prison and, again, in line 170, to Bap&yyous, the 
renowned imperial bodyguard, reported by some as being garrisoned in the vicinity of the 
Noúpepa; taken together, do these not supply a significant body of corroborative evidence 
for the documentary nature of the poem? Would they not at least establish that Glykas 
composed the poem from jail as a petition to the emperor for clemency? 

While the references to the ‘Noumera’ and to the Varangian guard naturally 
contribute to speculation about the authenticity of the claim to have been ‘written while in 
prison', they cannot of themselves certify that Glykas was in fact imprisoned. A poem 
written from the perspective of a man in jail can plausibly refer to a jail. And if the rules 
of the genre allow for it, the poet may refer to a real and identifiable jail, just as Byzantine 
fiction frequently refers to identifiable locales. Ptochoprodromos provides a more immedi- 
ate parallel. In the third of the Ptochoprodromic poems (following Hesseling and Pernot's 
sequence), the narrating monastic novice assures the emperor that what he describes took 


35 I say ‘appears’ because it is equally probable that it is in just such a genre that we are least able to discern 
those pointed references to custom and norm which animate satire and make it such an effective vehicle for 
subversion. Humour, in this respect, is no laughing matter. Cf. B. Baldwin, ‘A talent to abuse: some aspects of 
Byzantine satire’, BF 8 (1982) 19-28. 
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place ‘ti povij...tob UXAo0&0v', a monastery duly recorded in the archaeological record. 
Likewise, the narrator of the Mangana series of Prodromic poems refers to his petition to 
enter the monastery of Mangana dedicated to St George." 

In the first case it is highly unlikely anyone in the audience thought he was hearing a 
versified indictment of the monastic community there from a quasi-incarcerated novice. In 
the second, it is still far from certain what relation the poems in the Mangana codex bear 
to both the recognized Prodromic corpus as well as to the variously attributed 
Ptochoprodromic texts. The patent resemblances between the texts, including the more 
vernacular texts of Theodore Prodromos, whose biography has also been largely depen- 
dent on interpretation and attribution of poems bearing his name, do not preclude the 
possibility of a narrative persona, this time centred around the Mangana monastery. 

The plausibility, indeed, one might argue, the inevitability, of such narrative personae 
is greatly increased if one bears in mind the highly developed sense of dramatic imperson- 
ation and acute sense of performance cultivated by Byzantine rhetorical training, most 
notably in such elaborate progymnasmata as the T|Gonoio. The Byzantine writer, in 
nearly all periods, learned his art in part by shaping his language and aesthetic sensibility 
to the demands of dramatic mimesis, whether assuming the perspective of mythological 
or fictional figures like Niobe bemoaning her fate, Hector before his showdown with 
Achilles, or Andromache mourning over the body of her slain husband. In accordance 
with the instructions of the rhetorical handbooks, such exercises had to conform more and 
more to expectations of a carefully prescribed realism, which is in no case the same thing 
as reality." 

Evidence for the sublimated dramatic talents of Byzantine writers lies scattered across 
a variety of genres from the pens of authors of every type, ecclesiastical and secular. The 
personality, though one might just as easily say the persona, of the holy man in saints' 
lives; or the seemingly affected yet carefully wrought authorial persona of so much Byzan- 
tine epistolography; these are only two of the many guises assumed by the dramatic, 
rhetorical impulse inculcated in Byzantine men of letters.?? Rhetorical training has so often 
been blamed for smothering the life out of Byzantine literature and fostering an almost 
mechanical approach to writing, that few have seriously considered the social and 
aesthetic underpinnings of rhetoric as a dramatic idiom suited to and shaped by the 
imagination of Byzantine society. 


36 Kazhdan, Studies on Byzantine Literature, 103; for both monasteries see R. Janin, La Géographie 
ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, I: Le Siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 3. Les églises et 
les monastéres, 2nd edn (Paris 1969) 70-6. 

37 "The twelfth century fostered a remarkable increase in fictional scenarios, of which the novels are the 
best-known example. But perhaps equally significant are those works which attempt to make a point through 
the entertaining device of dialogue, such as Eustathios of Thessalonike's fictional conversation between two 
monks discussing the relative merits of being named d'iA60£0c vs 'IepokAfjc in Eustathii Opuscula, ed. G.F. 
Tafel (Frankfurt am Main 1832; repr. Amsterdam 1964) 141—5. 

38 On the rhetorical shaping of personality in literature, see the dissertation of Eustratios Papaioannou 
(Vienna), where he posits the concept of ‘Homorhetoric’ to account for Psellos’ self-conscious manipulation of 
literary style in a bid to project a particular cast of maleness in his letters. 
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Writing of the broad, often imperceptible influence of rhetorical education on Byzan- 
tine literature, George Kustas remarks that ‘[t]he influence of the progymnasmata is hard 
to overestimate’.”? Similarly, Roderick Beaton has persuasively argued for the importance 
of Nono in any assessment of the Ptochoprodromic texts, notably the third poem 
written from the perspective of the ‘disobedient monk’.” The reading of twelfth-century 
‘vernacular’ literature within its rhetorical frame is thus not only mandated by the need to 
avoid the anachronistic biographical preoccupations of nineteenth and twentieth century 
criticism, but, as Beaton reminds us, it is the necessary prelude to restoring to Byzantine 
literature its imaginative prerogative, its licence to practice literature: 


Vernacular works of this period should be read and appreciated from within the 
context of Byzantine rhetoric. Consequently we will not be concerned ... either by the 
supposed realism of the narrative, or by the personality of the autobiographical 
author. Such assumptions belong to the critical terminology of the 19th and the 
[early] 20th century, and we unjustly apply them as a starting point or as a critical 
measure ... in our attempt to approach works which were created with entirely 
different horizons.*! 


The creation of plausible voices (by mediaeval rhetorical standards), to which certain 
views or sentiments were deemed appropriate and could be elaborated, fell well within 
these ‘horizons’. Thus the immemorial concept of tò mpémov was given new animus 
throughout much of later Byzantine literature. It pervades not just character speeches in 
the progymnasmata, but is fundamental to other ‘dramatic’ genres as diverse as the hymns 
of Romanos the Melode, as well as the consummately crafted letters bearing an ‘icon of 
the soul’. It is also, I would argue, closely linked to the proliferation, at this period, of the 
Qéatpov, both as a performative setting for the delivery/publication of literature and, 
equally significant, as an aesthetic-rhetorical principle of literary creativity.” 

Might this imaginative, theatrical dimension of vernacular political verse help explain 
why it was copied and circulated outside the immediate setting in which it purports to 
address patron or emperor? In effect, do we not need a means of assessing Byzantine litera- 
ture that confers upon it the artistic merit which prompted the Byzantines themselves to 
commission copies of these works and to circulate them? Glykas may have indeed written 


39 G. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric [AváAex1a BAatédov, 17] (Thessalonike 1973) 22, n. 1. 

40 R. Beaton, 'IItoxonooógQojtxé: fj rGonotío tod &taxtov povayod’, in Mvhun X. Kapat(& (Thessalonike 
1990) 101-8. 

41 *.. tà ónpóóm Keipeva tic énoyfig noémer và ówáGovtai Kai vx dGuoAoyobvtoi péca and tà 
niaior tfjg PoCavtivic pntogixi]c. "Eto. dév Où pic dnacyxodroe ... obte ó Oev oeoDacpóg tG 
agrynons, obte T) teocwntKdty ta Tob otoptoyoaqpoóuevoo ovyygagpéa. Tétores roovroOÉoti; &vijkovv 
OTHV KQITIKH YAMoo" Tod 190v Kai toO 200v aidva, xoi ddika tic EdaQudCovpe,dagadetn pia T] > KQITIKO 
onófaOpo ... ov zgocéyyion xeuiévov, TOD ónptovoyiOnkav uè vreč diapogeTiKOds OeitovtEs.’ 
Beaton, op. cit., 102. 

42 For the paradoxically sincere conceit of this idea in Byzantine epistolography, see A.R. Littlewood, ‘The 
Byzantine letter as an ‘Icon of the Soul’, Visible Language 10.3 (1976) 197-226. 

43. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 336, stresses the former aspect, but a study of dramatic 
effects in the literature of the twelfth century might have more to say about the latter. 
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his verses from jail, but his choice of metre and language indicates that this was not a 
petition disguised as literature but in all likelihood a work of literature sometimes 
allusively shaped as a petition.“ Indeed, it is only by an artificial isolation of this aspect of 
the poem that the work is reduced to a mere plea for release from prison.” 

I should like to turn to some of those literary aspects precisely because they compli- 
cate the assumed referentiality of the text, its so-called historical backdrop. Tsolakis, in 
the preface to his edition of Glykas’ ‘Poem from Prison’, affects a charitable note by con- 
ceding that in spite of the ‘tiresome’ character of parts of the poem, its language and 
‘movement’, together with its occasional ability to elicit sympathy, ‘give us the right not to 
deny the poem some measure of artistic quality’. Sadly, Tsolakis did little in his sparse 
commentary or in his preface to bring to light even this ‘small measure of artistic quality.’ 
Nearly ten years later, Eideneier undertook a short but confidently uncharitable analysis 
of the language of Glykas’ prison poem, a language until then routinely characterized as 
‘vernacular’. Eideneier argued that the vernacular elements in the ‘Poem from Prison’ were 
more a function of Glykas’ ‘predilection’ (‘Vorliebe’) for popular maxims and proverbs 
than any conscious desire to compose in a popular idiom.” If Glykas’ verses reveal marked 
vernacular tendencies, these were, wrote Eideneier, ‘unbewuft und ohne Absicht 
(‘unintentional and without design’). 

Eideneier comes to his conclusion by means of a philologically circuitous route, 
during which Glykas’ poem is subjected to a merciless and often arbitrary linguistic pars- 
ing in an effort to prove that he could not have intended a vernacular poem, since he 
alternates throughout between purist and demotic elements. Then in a question which I 
think betrays his misapprehension of the genre, Eideneier asks, ‘[i]f he had meant to avail 
himself of the vernacular to write a poem, would he not have written the entire poem in 
the vernacular?'.* 

The answer to that question seems far less obvious to me than to Eideneier. To even 
attempt an answer, however, would be to broach the unwieldy and otherwise intractable 
question of diglossia in Byzantium, still perhaps not fully understood. I would add, 
however, that before dismissing the possibility of a design behind the use of patently 
vernacular language in Glykas’ poem, it might be useful to consider whether the generally 


44 Beaton, like many others, includes Glykas’ poem in his discussion of the Ptochoprodromic texts and the 
‘rhetoric of poverty’, acknowledging in passing that Glykas has turned folk wisdom to a subtle purpose which 
extends beyond direct appeal; "The Rhetoric of Poverty’, BMGS 11 (1987) 3. 

45 See, for example, Hunger's superficial and terse description of Glykas’ poem in Die hochsprachliche 
profane Literatur der Byzantiner ll, 422-6. 

46 ‘dic ó(vouv to Sikai@pa và pv devnPobpe cto noinpa pik kéánow AoyoteyviKh &Eia.’ Tsolakis, 
Xrizot ods éypawpe, 13. 

47 The predilection was thus transferred from Manuel I, whose own fondness for such language had been 
invoked by Krumbacher as the impetus for such poetry, to Glykas himself. See Eideneier, ‘Zur Sprache des 
Michael Glykas’, 6ff. 

48 ‘Hätte Glykas, wenn er sich für eine Gedicht bewußt der Volkssprache hatte bedienen wollen, nicht das 
ganze Gedicht in der Volkssprache geschrieben?" Ibid., 8. 
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seamless admixture of purist and demotic elements was not part of a current of literature 
which saw itself not so much in opposition to conventional purist forms, but as a widening 
of their expressive potential by the deliberate inclusion of sentiments and perspectives long 
embedded in the vernacular. Thus, one might agree with Eideneier that Glykas’ eclectic 
use of demotic language results from his fondness for folk wisdom as a means to buttress 
his own thoughts and feelings, but still recognize in that ‘predilection’ a conscious artistic 
resolve to introduce shades and hues of self-conscious expression not clearly visible behind 
the pane of ‘elevated’ Greek. After all, the appeal of such popular adages, in any epoch, 
cannot be separated from their language. 

Although it is outside the purview of this paper to enter upon all the questions raised 
above, I should like to illustrate some of the artfulness Tsolakis may have been referring to 
when he characterized Glykas’ poem as being ‘not without some literary merit’. Among 
those who read the poem or heard it performed, there must have been some who appreci- 
ated the dramatic responsion of the narrator’s voice and that of his alter ego, as well as the 
subtle turning of familiar proverbs to an unconventional situation. Whether they read or 
heard the poem, Glykas expected his audience to listen to the voices brought to life in the 
poem through the often adroit use of a familiar-sounding ‘vernacularizing’ speech, one 
which wears its metrical scheme rather effortlessly, thus transcending the formal conceit of 
all verse and evoking a genuine (if not historically real) persona behind the words. 

The poem begins with the narrator speaking to himself, as if to comfort another; he 
sympathetically invokes the Heraclitean-like maxim, “O Biog obtocg dotatoc, HAAAOCETAL 
ka gav’, a theme he elaborates in a sequence of verses whose internal corresponsions 
and chiastic figures parallel the thematic contents of the reversal of fortune suffered by the 
narrator: 


àv EDTOXTIS, LN xoíoeoon Kai &v óvotuxyfic, wh KAains. 
£vóoqQ yates Kai nAovreic, T]A0ev T] Svotvyia, 
évóoQ Keion ðvotvyõv, notóx nogc à0oóov: 
&qec và návta hégecOar koc Exeiva 0£A0vv. 
Mh tò toxov &viíxewe Kai BAó ms tov Eavtdv cov. 
(377-81) 


If you are fortunate, don't rejoice, and if unfortunate, don't cry 
while you are happy and you prosper, misfortune comes 

while you lie in misfortune, you suddenly become fortunate 

let all things happen as they will. 

Don't struggle against fortune and bring harm to yourself. 


The appeal of the fifteen-syllable verse, its ability to accommodate structural variation 
even within its relatively fixed rhythmical pattern, can be readily discerned here. The 
balanced corresponsions of the first line, whose imperatives gain prominence both by 
metrical position and by being juxtaposed with their thematic opposites, give way to 
the chiastic figure which explains why it is best not to wallow in self-pity during hardship 
or indulge in elation at your good fortune. The regular and rapid movement of political 
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verse, together with the vernacular flavour of the language, creates the illusion of 
naturalness, as if the lesson issued from humble experience itself rather than abstract 
principle. 

But the artistry works its effects by taking the otherwise pedestrian truth of vicissi- 
tude in life and placing it in a frame which mirrors its logic and thus commands assent by 
appeal to a kind of formal charm. The narrator’s alter ego then changes the focus of his 
advice, leaving the universal perspective of life’s unpredictable misfortunes and obliquely 
alludes to his own present efforts to free himself. ‘Allow things to take their course,’ he 
tells himself resignedly, ‘don’t struggle against fate lest you come to (further?) harm.’ The 
internal dialogue continues for the next sixty lines or so, with the reassuring voice of the 
narrator’s alter ego enjoining his mind and soul to let providence take care of the rewards 
and punishments in this life and the next. ‘Don’t despair, then,’ advises the second voice, 
‘don’t sigh and do not grieve ...’ 


Mr uot Aoinov SvoxéQaive, ui] otévate, pt OAiBov, 
uà OoguBoð Kad’ Eavtdv, XAX' edyaototer n6 Xov. 
"Ocov antaiotas tnabec, 600v &dixws nóoystc, 
TOSGODTOV TOAAATAAOLOG ANOKELTAL pobóç oot 
TaQd Osh tH nont ravtov Kai kndepovi. 
"Exeivoc Kav eic dvAakriv, kàv sic Seouovs éunéons, 
và oè &vaon&or Sbivatat Kai và o' EAevOeQaoy. 
(437-43) 


So don't despair, don't sigh, don't grow sad, 

don't criticize yourself, but rather enjoy. 

However much you suffered undeservedly, however much you suffer unjustly, 
many times that much will your reward be 

from God, the maker and guardian of all. 

Whether in jail or into bondage you fall, he 

can release and free you. 


The reassurances of the narrator's alter ego thus come to rest in faith in God's providential 
beneficence. The sufferings of the third and sixth lines are answered by the Lord's 
magnanimous charity in the fourth and seventh lines. But in making his point about God's 
righting of wrongs, the alter ego moves from the narrator's general suffering, &ntaiotws 
ÉnaOgg ... Kdikw>s m&oxEIc’, to the particular of the narrator's predicament, ‘Kav eic 
QuAoKf|v, k&v eic SeopLobds &£ur£or]c , thus prompting a return to the despairing, wronged 
ego who cannot look beyond his current misery to the promised justice of Judgment Day. 
The mere mention of prison by his alter ego wakes him from his pious reverie, eliciting his 
grief and bitterness. 


Ovdév Ocwosite; todto Ev’ náv &oyi] 6akoóov 
Ths dvAaKiis tis paps óvopa pdvov sirov 
Kai magevOds tò otóua pov yeuíGevot mikoiag. 
(444-6) 
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Don’t you understand? This is once more the beginning of tears 
I merely said the name of foul prison 
and straightaway my mouth is filled with bitterness. 


Now the alter ego’s catalogue of reassuring illustrations of providential justice is followed 
by a litany of the terrifying conditions of prison life, a scene worthy of a Hieronymus 
Bosch painting. Again an old Greek (and quite possibly Indo-European) motif, the descent 
to Hades, which saw a significant revival in another twelfth-century fiction, the Timarion, 
provides the narrator with a metaphorical frame for his description of prison. 


"OQ tov detvOv Kai CodsQdav tv tabtHs Ogxpátov! 

NEVI TiKQÓ, TAVITA OTDYVE, TAVTA ESTA TOV O0pvov! 

Eldov yvyàc éXgewv&g Seivadc étaCopévac, 

eióov Bat &etactis 0A o Gcovtac Gc KOVAC, 

tod dvAakitov thv WoxNv katanieiv OQuavtas, 

ei NEDGEYYion NOKOTE TOALNOEL TO NLAOVI 

YaQW KoG &vakoxyfic koi koupiopob tõv nróvov.® 

Tlkoav nowy koi KaKMOL xoi páotvya VIKOOL 

oi OOAUKES TIS þviakňg, oi MLAWQOI tob &õov, 

dppa Serxvivtes BAocvpóv Kai xoaAXooXc pevas 

Kai TOV poktjoov néunovteg þàóya nvgoc &opéotov 

Kai tobc ó60vtac Otyovteg Siknv 6noóv &yoiwv 

Kai tàc Vuoyàc oragáoocovteç tàs Tjór vekoo0sícac. 
(447—59) 


Oh the frightful, gloomy sights of [prison] 

all bitter, all hateful, all full of grief, 

I saw wretched souls terribly tried, 

I saw severe examiners barking like dogs, 

rushing to swallow the soul of the prisoner 

if he should ever dare to approach the gate 

for the sake of some slight respite and lightening of the hardships. 
The prison guards, the gatekeepers of Hades, 

mete out every punishment, wickedness, and whip, 

showing a solemn eye and slackened brows 

and casting forth from their nostrils a flame of unquenchable fire? 
and whetting their teeth like wild animals 

and rending souls, those already dead. 


49 Cf. Eideneier, Ptochoprodromos, poem III. 

50 Sophocles, fr. 312 contains the phrase bAéyet è pvktho to describe the fire-breathing bulls, automata 
forged of bronze by Hephaistos for the Cretan king Aeetes of Kolchis (S. Radt, Tragicorum Graecorum 
fragmenta, IV [Géttingen 1977]). Parallels such as these, whether they issue from knowledge of the Sophoclean 
text, or the myth, demonstrate that Glykas’ manner of composition cannot be reduced to mere pastiche of 
familiar proverbs and biblical allusion. 
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Like the motif of the futility of education, the likening to Hades recurs in Glykas’ poem, 
further underlining the common store of themes shared by much vernacular literature in 
the twelfth century. In Glykas, however, Hell has been recreated here on earth. But the 
contrast of the ego’s suffering in the foreground against the alter ego’s reassurances in the 
background is not quite resolved by the poem’s end. Other voices join in, some with 
encouragement, some with practical advice. One of these, in strongly demotic turns of 
language, addresses the narrator by the name MiyGAn (ll. 518ff) and recommends he 
appeal to the emperor's sympathy. Has Glykas thus coyly referred to himself and to his 
petition (if that is what it was)? Certainly the chorus of voices and the deliberate and 
unresolved questioning about fate make this more than a mere plea of innocence.*! 

That Glykas adopted a narrative perspective suited to his poem cannot be doubted in 
my mind, for the poem can hardly be said to be consistent with its author's well-known 
doctrinal positions on either providential justice or astrology for that matter. The poem 
hardly serves to shore up faith in Providence as a consolation for suffering in this life. The 
insistence of the ego's protests, its emphasis on the inability of those who do not share its 
sufferings to understand its predicament (aimed at the pious alter ego?) are but a step 
away from a personal religious crisis. What is more, Glykas, whose refutation of the 
emperor’s astrological treatise is often cited as one cause of his imprisonment, shows no 
qualms about attributing just such a belief to his poem's narrator in lines 295—6.? Are we 
to read this as a sincere subscription to astrology from a man who had so adamantly 
rejected astrology as beyond the orthodox pale? Whether or not this provides evidence for 
the sincere or ‘poetic’ perspective of the narrator, is debatable. It does, however, introduce 
a further element of complexity into the relation of the poem to its author's life. There is, 
in my opinion, at least as much in Glykas’ poem to suggest a fictive persona as there is to 
infer an autobiographical intention. Might this have been part of the wider birth, still in 
embryonic form, of literary subjectivity ín Byzantine letters, part of the autonomous 
literary reality exploited, among others, in the rebirth of narrative fiction? 

It may be argued that Glykas’ poem is little more than a petition dressed in literary 
garb. That has certainly been the general tenor of scholarship on the poem. But the 
relevant issue here is not whether we are impressed by the poem's literary merits; the point 
is surely whether its intended audience would have appreciated it. The question of the 
poem's reception is, of course, quite central because it touches on the performance of its 
contents. Would such a plea have been mutually exclusive from literary entertainment? 
There is some reason to think not. We have barely begun to consider the poetics of many 
Byzantine texts which may or may not have had a specific or concrete purpose in mind. 
Glykas may well have written his verses as a genuine plea for clemency, although we 
would have either to credit Glykas with a prodigious memory and no small amount of 


51 The multiple voices remind one of Hysminias’ numerous personae in his inner discussions with himself as 
he falls in love with Hysmine. I am grateful to Ingela Nilsson for pointing out this and many other elements 
shared between Glykas and the twelfth-century novels and chronicles. 

52 Fig&otoikóv Katandoxis, eic pov &ó(ac, T) Wavva pov p’ &yévvnos,... (Glykas, ll. 295-6). 
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talent in composing a work culled from so many diverse sources while in prison, or imag- 
ine that prisoners could lead a decent, civilized existence with books, opportunity, and 
means to write. 

I have, throughout this article, made recurrent use of the word ‘persona’ to refer to 
the figure addressing us in the ‘Poem from Prison’. The concept of personae in literary 
studies has tended to denote a fictive identity, a poetic or narrative voice created within a 
text without a corresponding identity in the actual world. In fact, literary personae are not 
so easily separated from their authors, or from their audiences for that matter. Ancient 
prose and verse texts, in both Greek and Latin, created ambiguous narrating voices, 
neither entirely sincere nor entirely divorced from their authors; a playful ambiguity and a 
socially complicated one to be sure. Archilochus’ Parian vitriol and sexual self-indulgence, 
like Horace’s self-deprecating foibles, are read by many today as carefully constructed 
personae. In later, more immediately relevant periods, the autobiographical efforts of 
Byzantine historians have been seen increasingly as the products of a literary impulse 
rather than a documentary one, at least not as we might conceive of the difference today. 
Instead of opposing fiction to fact, we might more fruitfully consider what Margaret 
Mullett describes as ‘the contribution of fiction to fact’.* We might thus come to think of 
literary personae as a continuum (or continua) of sincerity, historical reality, and literary 
invention, a combination of which could have produced a voice with the necessary 
autonomy and freedom to broach sensitive topics, to entertain and edify, all the while 
serving as a vehicle for an author’s thoughts and, yes, even a plea. 

Whatever Glykas’ private predicament, proper classification of the poem and its aims 
should include an understanding of the moving dramatizations, the extensive use of 
proverbs and the apparently oblique petition to the emperor. We may never resolve the 
relations between author, narrator, and audience, or any intended practical effects the 
poem was supposed to have, as entertainment, petition, or both. I would venture, 
however, that we have been too quick, or too complacent, in our easy acceptance of 
biographical readings of the poem to the neglect of its literary aspects, which suggest 
something less obvious and potentially more interesting than a simple petition disguised as 
literature. This is not to posit a false dichotomy between literature as historical source and 
object of literary study, but to improve on ‘the unforgivably and unnecessarily naive level 
of literary criticism we practise’. Is it not time that we began to look for and appreciate 
the literariness Byzantines enjoyed, however precious or derivative we may consider it, 
rather than looking for ways to dismiss it? 


53 See the interesting article by R. Macrides, ‘The historian in the history’, in C.N. Constantinides et al. (ed.), 
QiAÉAAgv: Studies in Honour of Robert Browning (Venice 1996) 205-24. 

54 Mullett, ‘A new literary history of Byzantium: a worthwhile endeavour?’, 41. 

55 Ibid., 39. 
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Although one of the founding fathers of Constantinopolitan monasticism, the Syrian 
ascetic Dius is hardly ever mentioned in secondary literature. The reason for this unfav- 
ourable treatment lies in tbe scarcity of information available for this saint. His Late 
Antique Life is lost and can only be studied in Middle Byzantine adaptations, tbree 
canones, two synaxaria and an unedited encomium. This article offers a discussion of 
Dius’ biography, the development of his cult and his hagiographical dossier on the basis of 
the surviving material. 


Around the year 800 Theodore of Stoudios composed a series of epigrams on the great 
figures of Late Antique monasticism. This series, which begins with Anthony and includes 
the most famous Egyptian and Palestinian monks of the fifth and sixth centuries, culmi- 
nates in the Syrian ascetic Dius whom Theodore considered to have been the first abbot in 
Constantinople.! Depite the exalted status that Theodore accords to this saint he is by 
far the least known of the founding fathers of Constantinopolitan monasticism.? The 
reason is not difficult to find: whereas Isaacius, Dalmatus, Hypatius, Alexander, Marcellus 
and Daniel are all known from their more or less extensive Late Antique biographies, 
in the case of Dius we have to make do with brief summaries in Middle Byzantine 
synaxaria. This article attempts to shed some more light on the life of the saint and on the 
development of his cult and hagiographical dossier through analysis of the surviving 
sources, including an unedited encomium, which was based on the saint’s Late Antique 
Life and which preserves much of its content. 


1 ‘On Dius’ (no. 84), ed. P. Speck, Theodoros Studites. Jamben auf verschiedene Gegenstände [Supplementa 
Byzantina, 1] (Berlin 1968) 239, a poem of four lines. In line 2 the Eastern origin of the saint is mentioned, and 
in line 4 he is called first abbot: mp@tocg povactGv nmoipevapyetc «biws. The epigram on Dius is preceded by 
similar poems on the Egyptian monks Anthony, Pachomius and Arsenius, the Palestinian monks Hilary, 
Euthymius, Sabas and Theodosius and one other Constantinopolitan figure, Dalmatus. 

2 Cf. G. Dagron, ‘Les moines et la ville. Le monachisme à Constantinople jusqu'au concile de Chalcédoine’, 
TM 4 (1970) 229—77, esp. 237, states ‘nous aimerons étre mieux renseignés sur ... Dios’, but adds that we have 
no evidence for the foundation of the monastery. H. Saradi, ‘Constantinople and its saints (IVth-VIth c.): the 
image of the city and social considerations’, Studi Medievali, s. III 36 (1995) 87-110, does not include Dius in 
her survey of Late Antique Constantinopolitan saints. Secondary literature is limited to lexicon articles; cf. 
R. Aubert, ‘Dius’, DHGE XIV (1960) 522, who lists the sparse earlier secondary literature. 
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When the competent editors of the synaxarium and of the menologium of Basil 
II wrote their notices about Dius, they made sure to include the main features of his 
biography.’ According to their accounts the saint started his monastic career in northern 
Syria but then migrated to the capital where he soon attracted the attention of emperor 
and patriarch: Theodosius II (408-50) provided him with the necessary means to found a 
monastery and Atticus (406-25) ordained him priest. From the information provided 
in the notices we can further conclude that Dius died around the year 430.5 However, 
his demise was not the end of his foundation, which survived for centuries and was still 
functioning in the early thirteenth century when it was visited by the Russian pilgrim 
Anthony of Novgorod. During this period it provided the primary focus for the cult of 
the saint: it was there that his service was celebrated on 19 July and that his relics were 
displayed for veneration.’ We still possess three canones written in his honour, which the 
manuscripts attribute to Germanus (of Constantinople, d. 730),* Joseph (the Hymno- 
grapher, d. 886)? and George (of Nicomedia, d. after 869), and of which at least the 
second appears to have been composed for use in the monastery." 


3 For the synaxaria, see the notice in the so-called Synaxarium of Sirmond (hereafter S) with variant readings 
from D in the critical apparatus, ed. H. Delehaye, Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae [Propylaeum 
ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris] (Brussels 1902) 829.30—830.33, and the notice in the Menologium of Basil II 
(hereafter B), MPG 117, 549BC. 

4 Although a distinguishing epithet such as 6 pixpdc is missing, Theodosius II seems the more likely candi- 
date since the ordination by Atticus is mentioned immediately afterwards (only in S, not in B). The statement 
at the beginning of both notices that Dius lived during the reign of Theodosius ‘the Great’, cf. S, 829.30-1, and 
B, 549B8—10, may either refer to the early life of the saint in Syria or be a mistake; cf. Dagron, ‘Les moines’, 233, 
who comes to a similar conclusion as regards Isaacius. 

5 This is suggested by one of the episodes of his Life: at one point Dius was on the brink of death and patri- 
arch Alexander of Antioch came to bid him farewell. However, he then recovered and lived for another fifteen 
years. Alexander probably visited Constantinople in 416 or 417; cf. V. Ermioni, ‘Alexandre 28. Alexandre 
d'Antioche', DHGE II (1914) 19. 

6 The evidence is collected in R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, |. Le siége de 
Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 3. Les églises et les monastéres (Paris 1969) 97—9. Cf. also A. 
Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos [Poikila Byzantina, 8] (Bonn 1988) 653. 

7 For the commemoration cf. S, 830.33—5: teAsitar dé T] adtod obvakic év tH ebaysotéty povů abro tf) 
obc1 xatà tT|v ueyóAmv TOAW Kai Paora. For Dius’ relics cf. B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient 
I (Geneva 1889) 103: ‘Dans le couvent des hommes se trouvent la téte et les reliques de saint Die.’ 

8 Analecta bymnica graeca, Xl, Canones lulii, ed. A. Acconcia Longo (Rome 1978) 348-58 (thereafter 
Germanus), with commentary, 604—5. In one of the four manuscripts used for the edition, Cod. Sinaiticus gr. 
625, the canon is attributed to Germanus, cf. A. Kazhdan, ‘Germanus I’, ODB II (1991) 846. 

9 Mmvaiov toô Tovdiov n&piéyov &nacav Tiv &víkovcav abt@ éxolovGiav, 3rd edn (Athens 1980) 165-73 
(hereafter Joseph). Cf. A. Kazhdan, D. Conomos, N. Patterson Ševčenko, ‘Joseph the Hymnographer’, ODB 
II (1991) 1074. 

10 This unedited hymn is preserved in the Cod. Sinaiticus gr. 627, fols 67-9 (hereafter George), and in Codex 
Meteor. Metamorph. 150, fols 154—6, with the author's name Tewpyiov in the margin, cf. Acconcia Longo, 
AHG XI, 605. On George see A. Cutler, A. Kazhdan, ‘George of Nikomedeia', ODB II (1991) 838. 

11 Cf. Joseph, ode 9.3, 172: 5n£p ts ro(uvnc cov dedpevoc. By comparison, the canon of Germanus con- 
tains no reference to a particular monastery, only a general mention of Dius as adornment of the monastic 
estate, cf. Germanus, ode 5.3, 353.92-6. The canon by George does not even include such a general reference. 
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Dius belongs to the bedrock of the Constantinopolitan sanctorale: the earliest repre- 
sentatives of the full calendar, the liturgical typikon P and the synaxarium H*, which by 
and large reflect the status quo of the late ninth century,” have him as the first saint 
commemorated on the day, followed by Macrina, the sister of Basil of Caesarea.” This 
twofold commemoration is reflected in the canon by George where each ode contains 
praises first of Dius and then of Macrina.* However, Dius was not to keep his privileged 
position: in the synaxarium of Sirmond, which dates to the last years of the tenth century, 
we find him demoted to the second place while Macrina’s name has been moved to the 
beginning of the list. That this change reflects contemporary reality is evident from the 
liturgical typika of eleventh- and twelfth-century monasteries, which on the whole avoid 
multiple commemorations. In the typikon of the Evergetis monastery only Macrina 
appears on 19 July, and it is stipulated that a canon be sung in her honour and that, if 
available, her Life by her brother Gregory of Nyssa be read," an arrangement that is then 
also found in the southern Italian monastery of Patirion.? This suggests that the cult of 
Dius remained a strictly local phenomenon and that it did not even spread throughout 
the capital. The same conclusion can be drawn from the manuscript tradition of the texts 
relating to the two saints. The last months of the liturgical year are notoriously badly 
represented but there is at least one pre-Metaphrastic menologium for July and August 


12 Typikon de la Grande Église, Ms. Sainte-Croix no. 40, Xe siècle 1, ed. J. Mateos [Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 165] (Rome 1962) (hereafter H); and A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskih rukopisej 1 (Kiev 1895) 
1-152 (hereafter P). For the dates of the archetypes, cf. Mateos, Typikon I, xvii-xviii. 

13 For the sequence 1. Dius, 2. Macrina, cf. H, 346, and P, 94. The entry on Macrina is without a reference 
to a cult site. It seems likely that the cult is a late development: the first evidence is a canon by Theophanes 
Graptos (d. 845), cf. Mnvaiov toô TovAíov, 165-73, where it alternates with the canon on Dius by Joseph. The 
synaxaria list a third commemoration of George the Younger, a confessor of icon worship, which is evidently 
a recent addition, cf. H, 346.8—9. 

14 See e.g. ode 3, fol. 67: véġeciv tod oópatoc 10 ts Wuxtic $o18póv — ócw — pT KadvdOcic 1H à60ro 
$éyyet Xptovà — Ais — npocńyyioaç: bAnv — Ate — &dAs&ac vàv hovâv capkóc &racav. — Belo nvpi 
TÔ thc éykpateíag Kai &raOTo Owpewvac pópa ebwdéotata poaic Suxpdwv cov SédmKac koi Xpevàg 
tO Xpat — Maxpiva — tÂ o£ edodidoavtt. 

15 Cf. H. Delehaye, ‘Le synaxaire de Sirmond', AB 14 (1895) 396—434, esp. 418: the last commemorated 
patriarch is Nicholas Chrysoberges (d. 995). The same sequence is then also found in manuscripts of the type 
M*, a twelfth-century re-edition of S*. In the classes D* and C* Dius still takes the first place, cf. Delehaye, 
Synaxarium, 829.537. 

16 This shift can also be seen in the Codex Sinaiticus gr. 627, where the lemma for 19 July mentions first Dius 
and then Macrina, but where Dius is represented with a canon in which his praise is combined with that of 
Macrina, whereas the following canon of Theophanes Graptos is exclusively devoted to Macrina. 

17 Dmitrievskij, Opisanie I, 472. Both Dius and Macrina are missing from the Typikon of Alexius the Studite, 
which has no saints for 19 July. 

18 Cf. A. Luzzi, ‘Il calendario eortologico per il ciclo delle feste fisse del tipico di S. Nicola di Casole’, RSBN, 
n. s. 39 (2002) 229—61, esp. 258, for 19 July: Casole: om., Patirion: Macrina, Messina: Macrina, Dius. Cf. also 
the Mili Typikon, ed. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie 1, 861: Macrina, Dius. 
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that has Gregory's Life of Macrina as a reading for 19 July.” The same pattern is found in 
the post-Metaphastic period. The Metaphrastic menologium itself did not have a text for 
19 July,” but in one exemplar of the erweiterte Metapbrast we find again Gregory's Life 
inserted at this point.?! By contrast, a text about Dius appears as a reading for 19 July in 
only one manuscript, the Codex Athous Dionysiou 145, and even here it shares the honour 
with Macrina.” This manuscript itself dates as late as the seventeenth century but its 
content appears to have been fixed already in the eleventh century.? 

As the title Bíog tor €yKk@p10v indicates, the text presents the saint's biography not 
as a straightforward narrative but in the form of an encomium. It begins with a prolix 
proem, which contains virtually all the traditional topoi used in this context, and it ends 
with a prayer to the saint." Within this framework the story of Dius is told as follows. 
The saint starts his monastic career in the hinterland of Antioch but is then commanded 
by God to move to the capital.” Once he has arrived there he chooses for himself a place 
where he plants his staff into the ground, which begins to sprout, and then proceeds to 
expel the unclean spirits that are dwelling there.?$ He soon becomes famous and attracts 
the attention of many people, including the emperor who donates funds for the foundation 
of a monastery." When it turns out that the water supply is not sufficient for the growing 


19 A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und bomiletischen Literatur der griechischen 
Kirche von den Anfängen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts 1.1 [Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, 50] (Leipzig 1937) 432: Cod. Marcian. gr. 360, s. 11. This is the only extant 
pre-Metaphrastic collection where 19 July has a reading, cf. Ehrhard, Überlieferung 1.1, 665. 

20 The months from May to August are covered in one volume and there are only four saints for July: 8. 
Procopius, 27. Panteleemon, 29. Callinicus, 31. Eudocimus, cf. H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur 
im byzantinischen Reich [Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft XII.2.1] (Munich 1959) 575. 

21 A. Ehrhard, Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und bomiletischen Literatur der griechischen 
Kirche von den Anfängen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts 1.3.1 [Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, 52] (Leipzig 1939) 72, Cod. Athen. 991 (sixteenth century), a menologium for June 
and July. 

22 Codex Athous Dionysiou 145, fols 423—447v: Bíoc tor éyKp10v tod óoíoo Kai pakapion Kai &An8c 
&yíoo natpdc dv Aiov (BHG 2105) (hereafter Encomium). S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts on Mount Athos I (Cambridge 1895) 344, lists the texts of the manuscript without reference to folio 
numbers. The text on Dius appears as no. An’, with the incorrect title Bíoc kai moAtteta. The text on Dius is 
followed by Gregory's Life of Macrina. The manuscript consists of two parts: the second part, which 
contains the text on Dius, was written in 1619 by the scribe Ignatius, cf. Ehrhard, Uberlieferung 1.3.1, 46—7. 
23 In his cursory description of the manuscript Ehrhard does not specifically mention the Life of Dius, but he 
clearly considers it to be pre-Metaphrastic, cf. Ehrhard, Überlieferung 1.3.1, 48: ‘Von einer näheren Analyse der 
Hs kann mit Rücksicht auf ihr geringes Alter abgesehen werden. Die nichtmetaphrastischen Texte, die sie 
enthált, sind alle auch vormetaphrastisch mit Ausnahme des letzten, des Martyriums von Adrianos und Natalia 
..., das dem kaiserlichen Menologium A entnommen ist.’ 

24 Encomium, fols 423—424v, proem, and fols 447—447v, exordium. 

25 Encomium, fols 428v—430, cf. S, 829.34—6, and B, 549B8—10. 

26 Encomium, fols 430v—432v, cf. S, 829.36—830.13, and B, 549C2-4, the expulsion of the demons is only 
mentioned in B, 549B10-13. 

27 Encomium, fols 432v-433v, cf. S, 830.13-17, and B, 549B13-15. 
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community, Dius has a pit dug which, after a personal invention of the saint, suddenly fills 
with water and drowns one of the workmen who then miraculously comes back to life.” 
Dius is ordained to the priesthood by patriarch Atticus of Constantinople,” and then 
delivers a long sermon to his monks about the basic tenets of the orthodox faith.*° Some 
time later he falls ill and is at death’s door but he miraculously recovers in the presence of 
the patriarchs Atticus and Alexander of Antioch and proclaims that he has been given the 
gift of fifteen additional years.?! At the end of this period he dies.” 

This account of Dius’ life squares with what is found in the already published texts 
devoted to him, namely the synaxarium and the canones. The summary found in the 
synaxaria S and D*, which can be dated to the middle of the tenth century, covers the 
same points and does so in the same order.? The only exceptions are the absence of a 
reference to a sermon and a reversal of the sequence of episodes in the case of the miracle 
of the spring and the ordination by Atticus.*4 The canones attributed to Germanus and 
Joseph do not present the saint’s biography in linear fashion and are largely comprised of 
generic statements. Nevertheless, we find several allusions to individual episodes, most 
prominently the miracles of the sprouting staff and of the gushing spring.? The canones 
are the oldest datable evidence for Dius: Joseph and George were active in the third 
quarter of the ninth century and the text attributed to Germanus would take the story 
back a further 150 years. Unfortunately this last attribution is not certain. However, it 
is worth noting that the text shows striking similarities with the canon by Joseph: for 
example, in the description of the sprouting staff the sentence óg ‘Aupov ó náAoi 
Eevonpends tÔ tfi; pápooo BAaoctruou d o0nc dors nétep EKAEKTOV Oeod iep&tevpa 
in the fifth ode corresponds to pá B6ov ws 'Aapüiv Eevotpénw BAaotüuatt yeyévnoa 
0godópe iepóv toô Seondtov Kai Ogiov iepåtevua in the same ode of Joseph's hymn.* 
This similarity leaves no doubt that one author imitated the other, creating variations of 


28 Encomium, fols 433v—438v, cf. S, 830.19—23, and B, 549C4-S. 

29 Encomium, fols 438v—439, cf. S, 830.17—19, not in B. 

30 Encomium, fols 439—443v, not in S or B. 

31 Encomium, fols 443v—446, cf. S, 830.23—31, and B, 549C6-10. 

32 Encomium, fols 446—447, cf. S, 830.31—33, and B, 549C11-12. 

33 See above nn. 24-31. The Menologium of Basil II is less close to the text of the encomium than 
the synaxaria S and D. It has additional information that may well have been added by its authors, cf. B, 
549C1-2: vaóv Éxtice pÉyLOTOV. 

34 See above nn. 28-30. 

35 For the miracle of the blossoming staff cf. Germanus, ode 5.1, 352.84-7:p&Bdov BAaothpatı, and Joseph, 
ode 5.2, 168: pápóov BAwotpatt. For the miracle of the well cf. Germanus, ode 5.2, 353.88-91: 6uéAAm 
... Bap ... à&vectÓpococ, and Joseph, ode, 5.3, 168: 5uKéAAn ... Bdmp ... £&fjyayec. Germanus’ canon further- 
more contains a reference to the drowning and resurrection of one of the well-diggers, cf. ode 7.2, 355.124—5: 
ov Kai vekpobc éyeipetv 7161HON¢. This detail is absent from Joseph's canon. It also appears in the canon by 
George where it is the only biographical detail mentioned, cf. ode 4.2, fol. 67v: Xpiotóc (ms. Xptot£) ooi (ms. 
ob) vekpobc &vio1&v é6oprioato. 

36 Germanus, ode 5.1, 352.84—7, and Joseph, ode 5.2, 168. 
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existing themes and thus consciously inserting himself into an existing tradition." Since 
the treatment of the theme in the canon attributed to Germanus is evidently less con- 
trived,” one can argue that it served as the model for Joseph's hymn, which would in turn 
lend credence to the authorship of the patriarch.? The two canones clearly presuppose an 
extended account of the saint's deeds since they contains details that are absent from 
the two summaries but have close parallels in the extant encomium.” This account was 
without doubt a Life of the saint, which then also provided the model for the encomium 
whose composition can be dated to the late ninth or early tenth century." Although 
conclusive proof is impossible it seems likely that this Life and not the encomium also 
provided the information for the notices in the synaxaria.*? 

In its entirety the Life of Dius appears to be lost.? However, there is a possibility that 
its beginning has survived in the Patmos manuscript of the Constantinopolitan typikon, 


37 Such variation of a given theme is also found in the ‘generic’ parts of the canones. Cf. e.g. Germanus, ode 
3.1, 350.46—51: Sper npocwov évOéov noAtteias / EAocac oavtòv tôv B&oceov tod Piov / tà brodeiyyata 
návta tg &Xoyíac / x&v naðnpátov trjv otkeíootv, which has a close parallel in Joseph, ode 5.1, 168: èv 
Ópet iepác noArteing lovpevoc, tov B&csov tfj; Kapdiag oneAóoQ0 vx náðn Kai TH GEO Gp moo. In this 
case we also need to take into account the canon by George, ode 5.2, fol. 67v: ÓpevóymA fi émiBóàg Ais paxdpre 
NOAtTEing TPOGOPIANOAs TH Xopéáto vontüc Oe év nveópatı, which shows marked resemblance to its 
counterpart in the canon by Joseph. 

38 This is evident both in the syntactic structure and in the choice of expressions: in the canon attributed to 
Germanus we find the ‘natural’ word order óc 'Aapiv ó náñar Eevonpends tO tç páßõov PAaothpate 
whereas Joseph creates the hyperbaton pófóou óc ‘Aapwov &evotpóno PAaotHpatt. In addition Germanus’ 
éxAextov Oeod iepátevpa is closer to its evident biblical model, bpetc è yévoc éxAextóv Bacirerov ispétevpa 
in I Peter 2:3, than Joseph's iepdv toô Seondtov Kai Oelov iepátevpa. 

39 One can also compare the image of ascent to Sinai, see above n. 37. Here Germanus’ text contains a double 
pun with bnodipata/bnodeiypata and B&ceov/ó&osov, which has no counterpart in Joseph's version, cf. D. 
Krausmiiller, ‘The limits of translation: multiple meanings in a Byzantine religious poem’, in M. Mullett (ed.), 
Metapbrastes, or, Gained in Translation (Belfast 2004) 57-61. 

40 Cf. the reference to a hoe used by the saint for digging, which is found in the canones, see above n. 35, and 
in the Encomium, fol. 343: AaBdv tò S1KéAAtov, but is missing from S and B. 

41 A full discussion can be found in the last part of the article. 

42 The similarities between S and the encomium can be striking, cf. e.g. Encomium, fol. 443v: navtov 
£ctótOv Kai ExiTagia Sa&Kpva npopepóvtov orep £5 Urvov tivòç dieyepOEic ó paKd&pioc &vérvevos, and 
S, 830.23-31: t&v napóvtov S&Kpvotv adtov éenitadioisg Sefrovpévov ... &vavijyoag as & Urvov ó doroc. 
However, this may well be explained by the faithfulness of the encomiast to his model. Unfortunately we lack 
a third independent text that would permit us to reconstruct the text which served as the model for S. Joseph’s 
canon contains one phrase that resembles closely the text in S: cf. Joseph, ode 5.3, Menaeum of July, 168: 060p 
Gv èk Anyove tç yfi SS] yoyec and S, 830.2123: ¿xk t&v Anydvev tfi ys Kate TOV uéyav Mobofjv Bap 
éEwyay@v. Here the encomium uses different expressions, cf. Encomium, fols 434v—435: Go rep kai ò paxépvoc 
Oepánov tod Xpiotoó Mocs Kai Gavpdotos too Topod]A Ka8nyntis tiv hyepoviav toô t&v ‘Tovdaiav 
éyKexetptopévos pov ék nétpac ovvepyig 0co0 notapobs b6&tov é&oyoyóv. However, the sample is too 
small to be significant. Moreover, it cannot be excluded that there were intermediate stages as, for example, an 
epitome of the extended Life. 

43 In this article the discussion is limited to Greek texts. Michel van Esbroeck who encouraged me to study 
the Greek Encomium of Dius had announced a study of Dius’ hagiographical dossier in Georgian, which to my 
knowledge remained unfinished at the time of his death. 
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which does not yet contain short summaries of entire biographies but rather the first lines 


of already existing longer texts.“ In the case of Dius this manuscript has the following 


entry: 


pvium tod ó6oíoo natpdc Hudv Aíov: obtoc punto ék tfjg Avuoyéov yópaç éni 
Baciréws O£o80ocíov toô peyéAov pabntevdeic év Edhpa8& kai ‘Popavd éo0íov 
dé 51a S60 HLEpav ts £B6op&6oc &ptov Kai KAat Kai HSatt TANP@v tT|v ypetav 
tod Gdpatoc.* 


Commemoration of our pious father Dius. He hailed from the hinterland of Antioch, 
under the reign of Theodosius the Elder, having been disciple of Euphrathas and 
Romanus, eating bread every other day of the week, and satisfying the need of the 
body with salt and water. 


This account, which is more detailed than what we find in the later synaxaria,® has 


evident counterparts in the following two passages of the encomium: 


44 


ó èv &yiolg Kai tpiopakópiotog matnp pôv Aiog — &yamntoí — èk Tfjg 
'Avuoyxéov OPHATO YOPAG KATAKOOLNOUS tiv nepioikíða ék TOV £v TH VEÓTNTI 
adtod &pEetav’ toóto TH Gavpacin &vópi é& anardv oviyov tò Oztov évfotpante 
dds eig tò Bpaeiov tfjg &vo KAnoEwWs ó8nyoóv Kai naOnteóetoi LEV Tape 
&yíowg &vópá&ci — pn ù Nappal kai ‘Poyava toig pakapioug — og Kai 
«toi NANpEIG nveÓpatog a&yiov onfjpyov, návta KOnOV bn£p tfjg &AmnOsíag 
onope(vavtec. 


Our holy and thrice-blessed father Dius — beloved — hailed from the area of 
Antioch whose hinterland he had adorned with the virtues of his youth. In this 
wondrous man the divine light flashed from early on and it led him to the prize of 
the calling from above. He became a disciple of holy men, that is the blessed 
Naphrathas and Romanus, who were themselves full of the holy spirit and suffered 
every hardship for the truth. 


TÒ yàp nAfj9og tv huepâv, wx 600 &cO(ov OtetÉAeU Kai toOto, noAuteAs(q TO 
cóvoAov Bpopnátov &nexdpEvos, Bdatt 6E Kai pto koi dAati &pKobdpevoc.* 
For most days he spent eating every other day, and this he did abstaining completely 


from the sumptuousness of dishes, and contenting himself with water and bread and 
salt. 


A. Luzzi, ‘Precisazioni sull'epoca di formazione del Sinassario di Constantinopoli', RSBN, n. s. 36 (1999) 


75-91, esp. 81-2, showed that one of the few full texts in P corresponds to an epitome of the Life of Gregory 


of Armenia, which was already in existence and was not specifically created for inclusion in the manuscript. 


45 
46 
47 
48 


P, 94. 

S, 829.312: noAXT]v emdertEapEevos &oxno, cf. also B, 549B6-8: cic &xpav 5& doxnoww £A90Óv. 
Encomium, fols 424v-425. 

Encomium, fol. 426v. 
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Despite being slightly more elaborate, the encomium evidently presents the same text 
as the Patmos manuscript.? The main difference is the name of one of Dius' spiritual 
fathers who is called Naphrathas in the encomium and Euphratas in P. The preposition év 
that precedes the name in P suggests either an original Naphrathas from which the initial 
nu was then dropped or an original Euphrathas or possibly Aphrathas to which an initial 
nu was then added. The name Euphratas, together with Aphraates, is repeatedly found in 
Late Antique sources whereas Naphratas is not attested elsewhere and does not corre- 
spond to a known Syrian word.*! This suggests that in this case P is closer to the original 
than the encomium. 

Despite the close textual parallels, however, there is a crucial difference between the 
encomium and the text found in P. Whereas in P the mention of Dius’ spiritual fathers is 
immediately followed by the description of his ascetic regime, in the encomium the two 
sentences are separated by a long passage about the saint's struggles against the devil. 
Here I will only quote the first part, which suffices to give an idea of its character: 


00101 toívuv oi Oavpactoi &vópec TH Otoportikó ths Voy fis 6990246 Osopricavtec 
yap Ged gv o1 &niboicfioacav xar yvOvtes oloc £ueAAsv &noBriosc0o dvvatdc 
év Aóyo Kai Épyq?? onovóoiótepov Kai novikótepov abt éEet(Üevto NÁOAG tic 
évtoAAc tod 0200, TANpGoo én’ adtH énevyóuevoi TÒ raps Tod pakapiov énoowWAov 
eipnuévov v tfj npóg Tiydbeov motor oUto d&okovtog Tékvov TiuóOce, 
&vóvvauob év tH xápri év Xpictó) "Inoob* koi à qkovcag nap’ £uob di noAddv 
popripwy, taðta napåðov rwtoig ávÜpimoic, ofviveg ixavoi Écovrat Kai étépovç 
óil0óáCar? Ó S Kai menow|koacu tédelov abtov &vaótíGavteg pabntiv tod 
Xpioto0? Kai oUto Aoindv 6 paKkplog Kadd¢o tac napaddceig taV adtod 
kon ynáv katac «0v? Kai Katypriapévos yeyovdds, KATH THV TOD kopíoo bavi, óc 
ot dWdoKaia ato tÂ tç sbraPeiag dxvpHso copadiodpevor ÓnAo, kabánep 
yevvaióc tig KOANTIS &Aew/&uevog Kai TPOG TOV dvtinaAOV TapatatdpEvoc, eig 


49 Cf. especially Encomium, fol. 425r: ¿k tig 'Avttoyéov Oppato «poc, and P, 94: Opynto £x flc 
Avuoxéov xópoc, as well as Encomium, fol. 455r: paOntedetor ... mapa ... Nadpads xoi ‘Popavd, and P, 
94: paOntevdeic év Ebpa0& xoi 'Popavó, and, for the second part, Encomium, 426v: 1 yap mAfi0oc t&v 
Tigpàv Si 660 &c0(ov SietéAer ... 06nti È Kai &pro xoi GAatt &pkoópevoc, and P, 94: écO(ov 62 à 
660 ThEpdv ts EPSopcd50c Kptov Kai &Aorti Kai Hdatt TANpa@v tv xpe(av tod oópatoc. 

50 Of course, the use of £v is itself highly irregular (a Semitism?). Here the encomium has the usual napé. 
51 Cf. J. R. Martindale, Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire IIIA: A. D. 527-641 (Cambridge 1992) 95 
and 465, with one entry for Aphraates and two entries for Euphratas. By comparison, Naphrathas is not listed. 
Professor Sebastian Brock has kindly informed me that the name Naphrathas does not sound Syriac and that 
the closest equivalent would be Aphraates. 

52 Cf. Acts 7:22: ñv 88 Svvatos £v Aóyoig Kai £pyotc abtod (sc. 6 Mo bof|c). 

53 II Timothy 2:1-2, for the following theme of spiritual warfare cf. II Timothy 2:3: ovykaxonóOncov 
Os KXÀoc OTpaTLdTHS Xpiotoü. 

54 Cf. Matthew 19:21: si 0£AetG céAetoc eiva Ünaye TOANGOV ..., cf. James 3:2. 

55 Cf. I Corinthians 11:2: koi na péóoxa piv txs rapaóóostg kat£yete, and I Thessalonians 5:21: n&vta 
8£ 6okwuiáGere TÒ KAAÒV KATÉXETE. 

56 Cf. Luke 6:40: katnptiopévoc 68 n&c £oto dc ó töáokahoc «toD. 
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Tovs &y@vac éavtov EEedidov, Kai petà MOAATS tfjg o$oópótntog coykóntev 
Tineíyexvo tod Koivod ná&vtov éxyOpod tò npdcwnov” vyoteiaic ebyaic &ypunviatc 
yapevviais Kai néon TÅ on oKAnpayoyig Kai vf) MOAAT KatavbEel, TAN PAW tò 
MPOPNTUKOV éketvo ADYLOV, TO TAPS TOD 0gongoíov sipnuévov AaPid: uaxdptos vp 
ó gofoipevog tov Kipiov, év vog évtodaic adbtob Behcet adóópo?? Ecrevde yàp 6 
puoKk&piog micucg &veAAmóÓg typsiv taco évtodac tod Bso? &£vvoOv tò napa tod 
&noctóAoo 'lakóoo cipnuévov év toig Ka8odiKkaic Sti: dots ÓAov tov vdpov 
zAgpóca, niaica dé év évi, yéyove mávtow Évoyog,? XoyWópuevog 68 Kai tO èv 
£buyyeAíowg toO octfjpog fuv eipnuévov Xpictoó toig noOnteic, e/oéAOete, 
$&okovtoc, óià tij eteví)c Kai veÜAiuuévgc, tijg HEepodans eis THY CORY cù NOAA 
yap Odipewy dei butts elacAOciv év abt, ohd5pa ExvtOv Sovdaywydv nóvoi koi 
Kaptepioiwc™ tç sig thv Óvvoc Conv depobons efyeto 6606, nag tò oóvoAov THY 
mAatetav Avrüv Kai edvphywpov óóÓv THY elg THY dnN@AEaV dnáyovoav,® goO0Éoc Kai 
EK npoouiíQv TOV aVTinAAOV irtoa óvkoAov, éknroóGv te ADTOV xal puyáða 
yeveoOar menoinKxds, navta adtob te OKOALe xoi kpnuvóðn LNYavHpata ts 
&voOev xeipóc adth ovvedantopévns kaðeróv. (fols 425-6) 


Therefore the wondrous men (sc. Naphrathas and Romanus) saw with the perspicuous 
eye of the soul the grace of God that had descended on him. And since they had 
realized what kind of man he would turn out to be, capable in word and deed, they 
set out for him, more zealously and strenuously, all the commandments of God and 
they strove to fulfil in his case what was said by the apostle who speaks thus in the 
Epistle to Timothy: ‘My son Timothy, be strengthened in the grace in Jesus Christ, 
and what you have heard from me through many witnesses, entrust to faithful men 
who will be able to teach others, too!’ And this they did indeed, thus showing him to 
be a perfect disciple of Christ. From then on, then, as one who has received fittingly 
the traditions of his leaders and who has become well-furnished, according to the 
word of the Lord, in the same way as his teachers who had secured themselves firmly 
with the weapon of piety, and like some valiant athlete who has anointed himself and 
has arrayed himself for the fight with the enemy, he abandoned himself to the con- 
tests. And with great vehemence he strove to smash the face of the common enemy of 
all, through fasts, prayers, vigils, sleeping on the ground, and through all the other 


57 Cf. Psalm 88:23: ovyKoWa tobs éx0pobc adtod &no npocónov adtob. 

58 Psalm 111:1. 

59 Cf. Matthew 19:17: £i è Bécs elc tiv GoT|v eiogAOeiv týper thc EvtoAdc, and Matthew 91:21: ti čt 
botepós cf. Luke 18:22: ëv čti oor Meiner. 

60 James 2:10. 

61 Cf. Matthew 7:13a: £ioéA0ate OX tìg oteviig mÓAmc, and Matthew 7:14: 6t1 otev ý nón Kai 
ted a pévm t 660g f| &xéyovox sic tijv Gœńv; as well as Acts 14:22: napaxadotvtes ... Str dk noAAGv 
OAibewv Set hdc slaeAOeiv cic mv BaolAsiav toô 0700. 

62 Cf. I Corinthians 9:27: brn@méCw pov tò oôpa Kai SovAayoya. 

63 Cf. Matthew 7:13b: Sti nAate(a Kai sbpbywpos T| 6566 4 &n&yovoa sic tv &máAewv. 
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forms of hardship, and through the great contrition, thereby fulfilling the prophetic 
word that was uttered by the admirable David: ‘Blessed is the man who fears the 
Lord, he will greatly desire his commandments.’ For the blessed one hastened to keep 
all commandments of God without fail since he bore in mind what is said by the 
apostle James in the catholic letters: ‘Whosoever fulfils the whole law but stumbles in 
one commandment, has fallen foul of all.’ And further considering what our saviour 
Christ said to his disciples in the Gospels: ‘Enter through the narrow and tight road 
that leads to life for you must enter into it through many afflictions’, he vehemently 
subjected himself to toils and hardship and kept to the road that leads to the true life 
after having left once and for all the broad and spacious road that leads to perdition. 
Straightaway and right from the start he defeated the devil, got him out of the way 
and put him to flight through destruction of all his crooked and ruinous wiles with a 
helping hand from above. 


It is evident that this passage offers no additional specific information about the saint’s life 
but instead paints a generic picture of a fledgling ascetic: the reference to the discernment 
of Dius’ teachers, the list of his ascetic practices and his characterization as an athlete are 
all topoi that can be found with minor variations in many other hagiographical texts. 
Thus it is entirely possible that they are additions by the encomiast and that the version in 
P represents by and large the text of the original Life. Undoubtedly secondary are the 
numerous borrowings from Scripture, which are either explicitly identified as quotations 
or integrated into the narrative, with frequent conflations of similar passages from differ- 
ent parts of the Bible.8 This results in a verbosity that is exceptional even by Byzantine 
standards as is evident from the comment ‘the author of the speech was a chatterbox’ 
found in the margin of the manuscript. 

The pattern that we have established so far holds true for the rest of the text where 
we find passages that have close counterparts in the summaries of the synaxaria but are 
again separated from each other through long digressions crammed with Biblical quota- 
tions.” In this case, however, there is no doubt that the encomium provides a fuller text 
since it contains a number of details that are absent in the summary. Before Dius receives 


64 Inthe encomium we further find references to gradual intensification of Dius’ fasting, fol. 426v: érvveívov 
TOV xavóva TG adTOD &yxpare(og Kai 61x Tecodpav &o0(ov ńpepôv ... du’ &f6opáéóog NuEpav &o0(ov Kai 
&ünvoc Siapévev. In the model this information would have been found immediately after the passage quoted 
in P. 

65 A closer study of the text may reveal the presence of references to other texts: with the combination 
okoMà Kai kpnpvýóðn the text may contain an allusion to Gregory Nazianzen. Cf. Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio 
funebris in patrem, MPG 35, 989A: tv Ett TV oxoAXi&v Kai kpnuvóðn tob Biov tobtov tepvóvtov óðóv. 
66 Encomium, fol. 424a, in margine infima: otoyóXoc v 6 cvyypadeds tod Aóyov. 

67 The episode of the saints illness may serve as an example. The narrative core is very close to the text in 
S, see above n. 42. However, in the encomium this story is then followed by a long digression, fols 444v—445v, 
in which the saint is compared and contrasted with King Hesekiah in the Old Testament, who was also 
accorded additional years of life. 
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the divine revelation that calls him to Constantinople he encounters a group of monks 
who wish to take him with them to the capital. Dius is not yet persuaded by the first 
divine command but only obeys after he has also had a vision of Constantinople and its 
most famous buildings, St Sophia, the Senate and the Imperial Palace, which he recognizes 
when he arrives there. He then chooses for his abode a place near the gates, which he 
clears of brambles.” Before he dies he has one last revelation, an angelic vision in the sanc- 
tuary of the church that informs him of his impending death," and on his deathbed he 
warns his disciples that the emperor and the senate will attempt to have his corpse taken 
to St Sophia, which they are then able to prevent.” 

Even with these additional details, however, it is evident that the original Life was 
quite a short text. There is only one exception to this rule, the account of two successive 
miracles of the saint that have as their background the search for a secure water supply for 
the new monastery. The first miracle relates to the discovery of water: we hear that at the 
advice of friends the saint hired workmen to dig a well in the monastery,” but that due to 
its position on a hill their attempts were not crowned with success.“ However, as soon as 


68 Encomium, fol. 428v: koi Sý tivec &yot Kai Enionpor dvbpec kats tov Kapodv éxeivov ¿v Avtioyeíq 
EANAvOtEs veúpatı Oeod KivnOévec, nupexcAovv adtov ed’ Ô civ abtoig èv K@votavtivovndAet 
napayevéoða brotiGépevor Sti PodANotc Boô otv T) pETXOTEAAOLEVN aùtòv ketos npóc cotnpíav 
TOMY. 

69 Encomium, fols 428v—430, the saint’s hesitation: &vaBadAopévov tv £v KovotavuvounóAe Qi, 
gaiverar wt Kath Sevtépav táv ó xóptog évapy&g Aéyov ùt ti &vabón Kai àudipéAAsg; 
pdv 0£Amp& éotiv dnerGeiv ce Ev KovotavuvovnóAs, the vision of Constantinople: Gonep év éxotáoce 
yeyovóti TH pakapi né&vtag tobs £morjuoug tfjg mOAEWS tónovg Onéori5e tijv åyíav Aéyo tod Ogo0 
peyarAnv KaB8oaAikny Kai drootoMkÀv éxkAnotav’ tó te owótov Kai tò naX&tiov, and the arrival in the 
capital: nepraOptioas è Kai dvayvwpious návtaç tobs év vf] óntaoíq onoósixOevrac adtH rovc, otc 
&voxépo éneuvýocðnpev, noxapíotnoe t Ged. 

70 Encomium, fols 431v—432: dAA& nepivootijous néoav abti|v koi £A00v éri tÀ eE@tepa pépny, Kate TÀV 
NOATV Ayo ts NOAEMC, Kai ELPaV ti ton&piov, after the planting and blossoming of the staff: koi onep 
oindv dpratds Tic yewpyos tijv Xpovpav abtod émipedds nepiokóac, yepoodrutijouc Afyo Kai tàs 
&x&vOuc dvacn hous. 

71 Encomium, fol. 446: ovpBPéBrkev siceAGdvt adtd Kath to sieo00g obtod EvOa và &yw TOV &yíov 
dndxervta ép à tic ovvýðerç &moSo0vot npooevyàç t BÂ, iSeiv obtdv ğvõpa davepds év odt Aapnp& 
Aéyovta, OTH TeTEACOTAL t&v TEevteKaideKa ETOV ý TPODEKN rfi Gofic coo Kai kxoum9 fion év eipfivm. 
72 Encomium, fol. 446v: néoav tiv àógAdótnta npoockoAso&puevog Kai n&oi TPooNtiKHs tò uéAXov sic 
«otov cuufceo0o peta thv £&o80v abtoÓ sipmnküg Gedrjootev yép drow ij te oóykAntog Kai ó 
&pyien(okonoc ékayaysiv pov tò oôpa évtedOev eic thy dyiav éexxAmotav xoi peti Sopudopias dyoryeiv, 
GAA toto yevéoða pù ovyxoprHonte, 0 ù Kai yéyovev: éneipáOn cav yàp tobto novfjoat 3X yvóvteg 
Tijv mapayyeAtav tod natpóc, oùk évóAumoav &kopáoot abtfv. 

73 Encomium, fol. 434: tav povaydv sic nAfj0oc ad&nPévtov, copféfrev borepeicOo: BSatog tod 
aùtóði cvvoynyepuévoug ddeAdhobs SOev viv&g &yvot kai éxionpor divópeg napaPadrovtes và pakapio, 
cvveßoóhevoav abt èp’ Ô dpéxp ópóEon év tÔ povactnpin S16 te tic ávaykaíac pelas TOV uovoguüv Koi 
cià tob Mapayivopévovs Kai Eevayoupévous &6EX oc. 

74 Encomium, fol. 434: kai né&vv Badbvavtes koi õp pÀ ebpnkóceg tá te Kai [sic] tov tónov yewdSoov 
on&pyew AgwtoOuufcavtec oi Epyatopevor tob Épyou &neiprKaovv. 
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the saint joined them in their effort and hit the ground three time with his hoe, water 
gushed forth in abundance.” This sudden flood led to a second miracle, which in the 
synaxaria S and D* and in the Menologium of Basil II is condensed to the cryptic state- 
ment that the saint resurrected somebody who had drowned.” Here the encomium 
provides the full story: we hear that the victim was one of the well-diggers who did not 
manage to leave the pit in time and that his wife reacted vehemently to the news of his 
death: she went to the monastery where she abused the saint and even attempted to attack 
him physically." Unperturbed by the woman's wrath Dius asked the bystanders to bring 
him the corpse, prayed over it and brought it back to life"? The resurrected workman then 
left in the company of his wife but dropped dead after a short walk.” Terrified by this 
event, the woman returned to the saint and asked for forgiveness of her sins.* 

There can be little doubt that this episode is a slightly modified adaptation from the 
original Life, which in this case was evidently relatively detailed and quite dramatic. This 
dramatic element is still evident in the encomium where the confrontation between Dius 
and the workman's wife is presented in the form of a vivid dialogue: 


Kai ù motoa th pov TipSato anepvOpiacpévacs Kai &voioyóvtog 
KaterepPaiverv obtov toaita oOgyyouévn prpata’ cide pt éneóruimoag vf) móAet 
TAOTH, AMATEMV TAAVE Hoved, AnEKTELVas TOV &vópa pov: fj Anóðoc tov ópótvyóv 
pov Ñ Kay@ éxvts ypnoapévn anarAAnynoopa tabta toívov Kai Aha rta 
toótæv anpenéotepa, & Aéyew ob Oéjig civar oinOévtes napedeinopev, tÒ 
ddo0tHVvov Exeivo Kai ónpeAéntov yóvotov Kate Tod HaKapion påvar toApufjoav, 
ék TOD TOVN POD kai dnate@vosc kaOc Eprpev KivnGEv Saipovoc, Gc xoió AGYOG 
npoïùv ånoðeíter, čuevev ó m&vaodos obtos tod Xpiatod panic à&tápaxoç, 
ob66Aog KivobdLEVOs 7) doxYéAA@V nì toig devktéoIg ékeívoig tfjg yovoukóg 
pfjuucv &AX émvyvobg TH kabap ékce(vo Kai dSiopatiKk tho Woxic bto 
ó$0aAuQ £k tod naunovńpov Kai GAdotoOpos Saipovog matoh atv, 
émeiks &nokpicic cine mpds otv: kaptépnoov yóvar ebObpac, Kai Anyapévn 
TOV &vópa Gov oiyńon EevtedOev' T] SE Eni nAsiov ék toô cuvéyovtog daipovoc 
Tupadetoa Ovu où rpoonkapuévn THV TOD natpóc NEdOLV, AvaLdas tho yEtpacs 
ékteivaca Kai émAaBouévm tod xitOvog adtod, SiaomaVv adTOV TjngAAev 


75 Encomium, fol. 434v: Ékpovoev èk nAayíov tod dpbypatos tpEic SedaxKiog MAN Yes, Kai eb0Éoc Kai 
rapayphps, &eyanntoi, tocoótn &váfAvocig vddtav émyacev, Hote pn Sivacbai tiva tiv ppv tov 
bddtov brEveyKetv. 

76 S, 830.19-23: 660p é&ayoyüv Kai tov v òt Ov dniotiav dnonviyévta d&vaoticas. Cf. also B, 
549C4—5: kai dwp vaoa nenoinkev Kai vekpóv àvéotnosv. 

77 Encomium, fols 435-435v: 6 napndvnpos Kai &pyékakog ówuoXog ... Eva tà thv dpewpdyov ... 
KaTaANoOfvar ond tfj doxEtov ée(vng tOv LddtOV pufioeoc TETOIN KG &ronvvyfjva napsoksóaos. See 
also below. 

78 Encomium, fols 436—436v: Kpatious tfjg tob teðvnkótoç xetpóc, Tiyeipev abtóv tf) exiKArost tS 
navtoðvvápov tob 0:00 õeks Kai yeipoddtac na péóoksv adTOV TH adtod copio. 

79 Encomium, fol. 436v: t6E0v Boldv Staoté&vtav atv OKAdoUs toic yovaotv ó dpting dvaBidous, Kai 
TPNVAS yeyovóc, tod Civ dmmAA&yn. 

80 Encomium, fols 436v—437. 
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èni Poca: adapopdovaye’ nóðev por tov divópa anodsotvar ExEIc; UT) vekpóv övta 
àvaßiðva xowjonc; Sianovnbévteg toívov Eni tobt@ Tivés THV ddEAPaV 
Kpatijoavtes abdtiv ¿čO tfj nóng toO povaotnpion &neGouvto ó 6$ naképiog 
dieotéAAEto adtoic AEyov' čete atv &deAhoi kai ur] kakóonte.?! 


And having arrived at the monastery she without blushing or feeling shame began to 
abuse him uttering such words: ‘If only, swindler, deceiver, murderer, you had not 
come to this city and killed my husband! Either give me my husband back or I will kill 
myself and thus be free!’ These things and some others, which are even less decent 
and which we have therefore left out since we consider them unmentionable, the 
woman dared to utter against the blessed one, having been, as we have said, insti- 
gated to do so by the evil and scheming demon, as the speech will prove in the follow- 
ing. But this all-wise disciple of Christ remained unperturbed and not at all moved or 
grieved by these terrible words of the unfortunate and wretched woman, but having 
recognized with that pure and discerning eye of his soul that she had been deceived by 
the entirely wicked and destructive demon, he answered meekly and said to her: ‘Wait 
with good cheer, woman, and you will take your husband and go away from here!’ 
But she was then even more incensed with anger by the demon that possessed her and 
did not accept the statement of the father but shamelessly stretched out her hands and 
grabbed him by his dress and was about to tear it apart, shouting all the while: 
‘Naked monk, how will you give my husband back to me?® Are you going to resur- 
rect him who is now dead?’ At this some of the disciples were grieved and took her 
and were about to throw her out of the gate of the monastery, but the blessed one 
interfered with them and said: ‘Leave her, brothers, and do not mistreat her!’ 


At the end of our analysis we can conclude that the original Life was a relatively short text 
dominated by one extensive episode. This brevity and obvious imbalance has parallels in 
the Late Antique lives of Isaacius and Dalmatus, which are also rather series of discrete 
stories than continuous narratives.? This raises the question: did the original Life of Dius 
already exist in Late Antiquity? There can be no doubt that the episode about the digging 
of the well is based on a real incident during the life of the saint because it is not easily 
reduced to a hagiographical formula. While the sudden appearance of the water and the 
resurrection of the workman can be interpreted as signs of the supernatural power of the 
saint, the events raise a number of awkward questions such as why the workman died in 
the first place and why he then died again. These details clearly embarrassed the author 
since he added the somewhat unconvincing explanation that the workman had lacked 


81 Encomium, fols 435v—436. 

82 For the apparent hapax &bapopdvayoc see Tob ócíov Oeodapov toô Ltovéitov Meyin Katüjynoic, ed. 
A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Petersburg 1904) 143: oi &dapókavkot kai evdopndvaxot, cf. Lexikon zur 
byzantinischen Gräzität, fasc. 2 [Veróffentlichungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik, 6.2] (Vienna 1996), 245: 
a&dbapdxavkos mit kahlem Schadel, from &dapdc nackt, bloss. 

83 Life of Isaacius (BHG 956), AASS Maii, VII, 3rd ed. (Paris and Rome 1868) 244—53 (hereafter Life of 
Isaacius); Life of Dalmatus (BHG 482), ed. A. Banduri, Imperium Orientale (Paris 1711) 699 (hereafter Life of 
Dalmatus). 
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faith in Dius’ ability to find water (as was shown by his ensuing death!).^ The wealth of 
circumstantial detail suggests that this incident was recorded soon after the saint’s death, 
and it seems likely that the text created at this point was already the Life that then served 
as model for the canones and for the encomium. 

The other episodes are much more generic but they contain enough concrete informa- 
tion to warrant an early date. This information permits us to situate the saint’s biography 
in its historical context. One of Dius' spiritual advisers may be identified with the 
Syrian ascetic Romanus whom Theodoret’s Religious History locates in the hinterland of 
Antioch. Theodosius’ financial support for the saint would be a very early instance of 
imperial interest in monasticism. Nevertheless, it cannot be rejected outright since patron- 
age of high-ranking officials for holy men is already attested for the late fourth century.* 
Dius' ordination by Atticus has a parallel in the Life of Dalmatus, which suggests a 
sustained effort by the patriarch to integrate the new phenomenon of urban monasticism 
into existing patterns of authority." The most suggestive snippet of information, however, 
is the reference to a visit of Atticus and his colleague Alexander of Antioch to the coma- 
tose saint. The impression of a peaceful meeting of pious men that is given in the Life 
is belied by contemporary sources. We know that Alexander had come to Constantinople 
to bring about the restitution of John Chrysostom's name to the diptychs, a move that was 
first opposed and then grudgingly approved by Atticus who had been one of the adver- 
saries of Chrysostom during his tenure as patriarch of the capital. In a letter to Cyril 
Atticus complained that during his stay in Constantinople Alexander tried to whip up 
popular support for his undertaking.? This may well be a reference to one of the public 
demonstrations about religious matters that were so common in the capital at the time and 


84 Encomium, fols 435—435v: va tv& t&v $peopóxov oóx ópOüg ... Siakeipevov t&v bnd tod Xyíov 
matpócg Tiuv Tpattopévav’ ob pdvov, GAAR Kai driot(av Gg h ExPaots tis dnadrAaytic adtod SnAdoeL 
vooobvta. This explanation was already given in the Life since Òt &niotiac is also found in S, 830.19-23. 
85 Cf. Théodoret de Cyr, Histoire des Moines de Syrie: ‘Histoire Philothée’ I-XIII. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes, ed. P. Canivet et A. Leroy-Molinghen, I [Sources Chrétiennes, 234] (Paris 1977) 
454-8 (hereafter Theodoret, Religious History). Unfortunately Theodoret provides no information that would 
allow us to date this hermit, but it seems likely that he lived in the second half of the fourth century. In addition 
one could consider identification of Dius’ second spiritual father, Naphrathas/Euphrathas with the ‘Persian 
sage’ Aphraates who visited Antioch during the reign of Emperor Valens, cf. Theodoret, Religious History 1, 
372-404. 

86 Isaacius enjoyed the material support of Dalmatus and other high officials such as Saturninus, magister 
militum and consul of 383, cf. Life of Isaacius, 252AB, and A.H. M. Jones, J.R. Martindale, J. Morris, 
Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, I: A.D. 260-395 (Cambridge 1971) 807-8. 

87 Life of Dalmatus, 699. 

88 Cf. Theodoros Anagnostes, Kirchengeschichte, 321, ed. C.G. Hansen (Berlin 1971), 94.10-12, and 
Theodoret, Kirchengeschichte, V.35.4, ed. L. Parmentier [Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, 19] 
(Leipzig 1911) 338.9-10 (hereafter Theodoret, Church History). For a narrative of the events cf. C. Baur, John 
Chrysostom and His Time, 11.2: Constantinople: Tbe Later Years (Vaduz 1988) 444-66. 

89 Atticus, Letter 75, MPG 77, 348D-352C, esp. 349C: ... tivig tv xpoonyopíav uóvov toO paKapiov 
'Io&vvou toic pvotikaig óéAtow ypadtivar Ti8£Amqcav Hote kai tòv pakápiov én(okonov ‘AAsEavdpov 
1óv tfl; 'Avrioxeíag dni ériová&vra cf) peyarondAEr MOAAG Opatcvotopfjcot, t0AAX è Kai tob Aaods 
éneyeipat OgM cot Hote kai ur) BooXopévov hav &voryk&ca ypadtivat tò to uvnpovevOévtoc óvopa. 
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that often saw the involvement of monastic figures.” However, in this case the demonstra- 
tion was directed against what Dagron has identified as the ‘monastic faction’ in Con- 
stantinople.? It is tempting to conclude that Dius whose Life otherwise gives no hint that 
he took part in religious controversy had a hand in the machinations of the Antiochene 
patriarch, although it is unlikely that he himself took part in the demonstration: after all, 
the Life states plainly that he was at death's door during Alexander's visit. However, there 
is not enough evidence to corroborate such a hypothesis since the Life does not breathe a 
word about the relations of Dius with the Johannite party in Constantinople.? The pres- 
ence of both Atticus and Alexander at Dius' sickbed suggests an alternative interpretation, 
namely that he acted as arbiter between the two factions. His Syrian origin may have 
played a role here: Theodoret informs us that Alexander was also a famous ascetic and the 
two men may well have known each other in Antioch.? 

Discussion of Dius’ biography is possible because the author of the encomium 
preserves the narrative of his model. By comparison, it is almost certain that he suppressed 
the original proem and replaced it with his own creation. As a consequence nothing can be 
said about the Late Antique hagiographer although it is extremely likely that he wrote in 
and for the monastery of Dius. However, it is worth noting that many of the episodes have 
close parallels in other lives of Constantinopolitan saints of the period. The divine vision 
calling Dius to Constantinople has a counterpart in the Life of Isaacius, and the expulsion 
of demons from the saint's chosen abode is also found in the Life of Hypatius of 
Rufinianae.?* These parallels are of limited significance as similar stories can be found in 
many Late Antique hagiographical texts. Of greater interest are two further details: Dius’ 
recovery from illness and the gift of additional years has a close counterpart in the Life of 
Hypatius — Hypatius, too, fell into a coma but rallied again and then told the people 
present that he had been sent back to continue his struggle with the devi? — and the plan 
of emperor and senate to take the cortége to St Sophia has an obvious parallel in the Life 
of Isaacius.* This last point might be considered authentic information were it not for the 


90 Alexander organized one such demonstration in Antioch to mark the reconciliation with the Eustathian 
schismatics, cf. Theodoret, Church History V.35.4, 337.21—338.4. 

91 Cf. Dagron, ‘Les moines’, 261-6, on Chrysostom's attempts to suppress urban monasticism and the 
resulting opposition. 

92 Due to the silence of the sources we cannot be certain that Dius was already in the capital during John's 
patriarchate. 

93 Theodoret, Church History V.35.1-3, 337.6-18: Oiénpense .... HOKTOEL xoi HiAOGOdig kai &KTHLOVL 
Bio. 

94 Life of Isaacius, VII, 246B, and Callinicos, Vie d'Hypatios. Introduction, Texte critique, traduction et 
notes, 8.8-12, ed. G.J.M. Bartelink [Sources Chrétiennes, 177] (Paris 1971) 100-2 (BHG 760) (hereafter Life of 
Hypatius). These two features are also found in the Life of Daniel the Stylite (BHG 489), which contains a 
further parallel in the forced ordination, cf. H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites [Subsidia Hagiographica, 14] 
(Brussels and Paris 1923) 11—12, 14—16. 

95 Life of Hypatius, 23.1-3, 146. 

96 Life of Isaacius, 252C: Isaac dies and is taken for the funeral service to St Irene, cf. 253D: a man called 
Aurelianus takes the corpse from the funeral procession and deposits it in a church that he has founded, much 
to the grief of Isaacius' flock. 
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fact that the abduction did not take place. This suggests that the story was fabricated 
in order to give the saint a higher status. In any case, it can be concluded that the text 
appears to conform to a specifically Constantinopolitan template although questions of 
precedence can no longer be answered. 
As the later adaptations of the canones and the encomium show, the Late Antique 
Life survived the Dark Age and was still read in the Middle Byzantine period. The creation 
of the new texts must be seen against the background of the liturgical revival in the second 
half of the ninth century, which led to the production of a great number of hymns and 
prose texts in honour of saints. More particularly, however, they are reflections of a 
renewed interest in the founders of the great Constantinopolitan monasteries: where Late 
Antique lives were at hand, as in the case of Isaacius and Dalmatus, they were copied into 
menologia,” and where such lives did not exist they were invented, as was the case with 
Theodore, the supposed founder of the Chora monastery.?? At the same time metapbraseis 
were created that provided existing stories with encomiastic trappings: the lives of Isaacius 
and Dalmatus were recast twice within a century.” The similarity of these two encomia 
with the encomium of Dius is striking. In both cases short narratives were fleshed out with 
hagiographical topoi and literary reminiscences in order to make them conform to the 
standard structure and length of encomia.' In addition the authors attempted to lift the 
stylistic level through use of archaizing language.” In the case of Dius this is evident in 
the preference for the, by then, defunct perfect tense and in the uses of rare words such as 
ó6o1Tvoc and ànpeAéntog in the characterization of the workman’s wife. However, the 
author's learning is more apparent than real: his use of the nominative absolute yOvatov 
. toAufjcav in the same context shows that he is only imperfectly acquainted with 
classical Greek grammar and his recondite vocabulary is most likely taken from glossaries. 
Indeed, the adjective órnjigAéntog is only found in Late Antique and Byzantine lexica 


97 See e.g. Cod. Athon. Vatopedi 84, s. 9-10, cf. Ehrhard, Uberlieferung 1.1, 359-61, a menologium for May 
to August where the lives of Isaacius and Dalmatus appear as readings for their feast days 30 May and 2 
August; characteristically there is no text for 19 July. 

98 De s. Theodoro monacho hegumenoque Chorensi, ed. C. Loparev [Zapiski klass. Otdeleniju Imper- 
atorskago Russkago Arheol. Obščestva, 1] (St Petersburg 1904) (BHG 1743). On this text see M.-F, Auzépy, ‘De 
la Palestine à Constantinople (VIIIe-XIe siècles): Étienne le Sabaite et Jean Damascéne’, TM 12 (1994) 183-218, 
esp. 199. 

99 P. Hatlie, ‘The Encomium of Ss. Isakios and Dalmatos by Michael the Monk (BHG 956d): Text, Transla- 
tion and Notes’, in V. Ruggieri and Luca Pieralli (ed.), EY KOZ MIA. Studi miscellanei per il 75? di Vincenzo 
Poggi S.J. (Catanzaro 2003) 275-311 (hereafter Encomium of Isaacius and Dalmatus). The unedited encomium 
of Dalmatus (BHG 481) is preserved in the Cod. Paris. gr. 1453 and the Cod. Chalki (mon.), 96. 

100 The alternation between close adaptations from the original narrative and long additional passages is also 
found in the encomium of Dalmatus as is evident from a comparison with the Life of the saint edited by 
Banduri. In this text borrowings from Gregory of Nazianzus are much more prominent than in the encomium 
of Dius. 

101 The manuscript of the Encomium of Isaacius and Dalmatus, Cod. Paris. gr. 548, contains glosses for the 
many rare words used in the text, cf. e.g. fol. 279v: dkfjcav. Ogpomeboon. 
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where it is invariably glossed with the more common £A£etvóc.? On the level of content 
this concern for pleasing presentation finds its expression in censorship: it is likely that we 
can take the author at his word when he states that he omitted some of the swear words 
that his model put into the mouth of the workman's wife because he found them offensive. 
Moreover, he provides a running commentary on the narrative whose obvious purpose it 
is to prevent the audience from drawing unwelcome conclusions. 

There can be no doubt that the new texts on monastic saints were created for the 
monasteries that these saints had founded and that the authors themselves were members 
of the communities: indeed, one of the encomia of Isaacius and Dalmatus was written by 
the archimandrite of the monastery.’ Here the encomium of Dius is no exception: in the 
exordium the author admonishes his audience ‘to walk in the footsteps of our leaders'.?* 
Its function is not quite clear: the text presents itself as a speech and repeatedly addresses 
an audience but the author's reference to the limited attention span ‘of those who read 
this present volume’ suggests that it was intended for private reading. In any case, it is 
evident that the encomium was written with the community in mind. Twice the author 
makes mention of the contemporary situation of the monastery. He states that the staff, 
which miraculously sprouted leaves, can still be seen as a tree in the monastery. 6 And at 
the end of the story about the spring and the saint's altercation with the wife of the 
drowned workman, he says: 


816 Kai ó tpicpokópiotog nati]p Hudv, tobtwv obtws yeyovótov, mpd Tats 
Graig adtod &petaic ti voon abt Kai npenoóon ovvéoer Kai tobto 
Aovio&uevog Sti paAAOV HpELatepov Kai hodyiov Piov Ovtyeww Svvjoovtat oi 


Mu 


abt601 &okeiv WEAAOVTES ONO yovoikóv u óxAoópevot, uA ioca 68 StL kald THC 
kakíag yevvritop 6BoXog 51% toô &oOeveotépou tobtov tÓv yovalK@v yévous 
dei toig tod Ogo0 6oÓAoig moAeuetv émeíyetou, Spov år’ ékeívmg tfjg fiiépag 
aneprvato, ote ph é€eivar yovarki eic tovéEtic änavta tod aidvoc xpóvov £oo 


102 A TLG search yields no other references, cf. Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon 1, ed. K. Latte (Copenhagen 
1953) 425, and Photii Patriarchae Lexicon I, ed. C. Theodoridis (Berlin and New York) 393. 

103 Encomium of Isaacius and Dalmatus, 293. Hatlie, 276, points out the difficulties arising from an identifi- 
cation of this Michael with Michael the Syncellus from Palestine. A more likely candidate is the monk of the 
same name who held this function under patriarch Nicholas Mystikos (901-7 and 912-25). This personage 
appears on an inscription from Galakrenai, the monastic foundation of Patriarch Nicholas Mystikos, cf. I. 
Ševčenko, ‘An Early-Tenth-Century Inscription from Galakrenai with Echoes from Nonnos and the Palatine 
Anthology’, DOP 41 (1987) 461-8, esp. 461-2. 

104 Encomium, fols 447—447v: tadta AoyiGópevoi Kal MEic — dyanntot — oneboapev voóvov munta 
yevéoBat Kai Kat’ iyvoç Padion tàv KaOnyEL6vev Tinóv. 

105 Encomium, fol. 443v: tù NOAA t&v abtTa KaTOpOMBEvtOV 516 ve AGyOV Kai Épyov NAPACIANÁOAVTEG, 
Iva pt) TH nAf|0gt t&v Aeyoyévav ókvov tive éunovioopsev tois paOopotépoto t&v EvIDyYAVOVTOV THE TH 
TEDYEL. 

106 Encomium, fol. 431: f| xoà péypt viv čiapkécaca, nepicotiv èv tà povactnpia, dOévara th 
Oropvipata tv xotopOopáétov £v £xvtf] derxvion, Kai Tv toô OcoÓ GiAavOpwniav xnpórtouca. This 
detail was most likely already found in the Life, cf. S, 830.12: kai viv nepieott, and B, 549C2-4: péypr tod 
viv Opétat. 
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THs TOANS £iotévot tob novaotnpíov: ó0gv kai péxpi Tob Viv ó abtóc þvàáttetar 
Ópog nxapà toig Kate xoipóv Kai ék Siadoyiis tOv adtod tis nposdpiag 
KYXTAKOGHLNOAOL KATPOV, OLSEVOS TOAL@VTOS TADTHV &kopóoot TOD TILiOw MATPOS 
Lev civ évxoAr|v. 07 


Therefore our thrice blessed father considered in the aftermath of this event this, 
too, through the fitting prudence that he harboured together with his other virtues, 
that those who would struggle here in the future would be able to lead a more peace- 
ful and quiet life if they were not troubled by women, in particular since the devil, 
the father of evil, strives always to battle against the servants of God through this 
weaker sex of women. And he established the rule that from that day onwards it 
should not be allowed to a woman to enter the gate of the monastery for all future 
times. Therefore this same rule has been kept until now by those who have adorned 
the inheritance of his presidency as his successors, since nobody has dared to 
abrogate this commandment of your venerable father. 


This passage, which may well be an addition of the encomiast, links the current monastic 
rule of the abaton for women to the Late Antique miracle story. Such actualization has 
parallels in the other monastic texts of the time: in the encomia of Isaac and Dalmatus we 
find a reference to a footstool of the saint, which still performs miracles," and also the 
famous institution of the archimandriteship of all monasteries in the capital to which the 
abbot of Dalmatou evidently still laid claim in the post-Iconoclastic period.!? Such pas- 
sages proclaim continuity with a distant past and give the impression that the communities 
faithfully reproduced the way of life that their long dead founders had followed. At 
the same time, however, this past itself is a construct: it reflects a specifically Middle 
Byzantine concept of ideal monasticism, which in many respects differed radically from 
its Late Antique predecessor. In the texts relating to Dius this is particularly evident in 
the account of the saint's ordination to priesthood. The synaxarium mentions that Dius 
became priest only under duress, and this is without doubt an original trait as it has 
parallels in other early texts such as the Life of Daniel the Stylite.!? In the encomium this 
detail has disappeared: instead we find the long sermon, which sets out the basic tenets of 


107 Encomium, fols 437v—438. 

108 Encomium of Dalmatus, Cod. Chalki (mon.) 96, fol. 138: katrvéy0r Sétpépac Ahas teooapékovtae 
tpeiç koi Hv obtw keí(pevog év t$ Sippo abto0 dog év Exotéoel, Ónep oxápviov odGeron dpi rfi ofuepov, 
TOA i&oti toic TIOTHS npocepyopévoig éniteXotv. 

109 Encomium of Isaacius and Dalmatus, 290. 

110 Encomium, fols 438v—439: 6 èv doig Kai pakapiy vf) nvrium "Avtkóg ó THVIKadtTa và náa 
tic tod 0go00 &ywotátnc neyáAnc ékkAnoíag Katéxov pa&ov tiv Pavpaotiyv kai pakapiav tod cdo1dipou 
Tatpos Tudv Siaxywoyiv, Kai te toóto KatopOolEévta Ovx te AdyOV Kai Épyov Kai TOV Oavuátov tiv 
bngpBoAnv åyáoaç [sic] Kai trov Kpivac tç iepatiktie v&5eoc ebOÉoc Kai rapax pfiua PEeTHOTELAdpEVoS 
avtov TÅG Tod tpecPutépon xetpotovíac NEiwcev, cf. S, 830.1719: GAAS Kai Ó PAKAPIÓTATOG matprapxns 
'Attikóg Biroópievog abtOv npgopótepov keyeipotóvnks, not in B. 
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the orthodox faith.!!! This sermon is most likely in its entirety an addition of the author of 
the encomium: while genuine Late Antique lives of Constantinopolitan saints can include 
long parenetic passages, such passages are, in the tradition of the Life of Anthony, almost 
always devoted to spiritual matters.!? This addition may well have been intended as a 
remedy for a perceived shortcoming of the Life of Dius: as I have already mentioned, 
the saint did not take part in the kind of religious demonstration for which Dalmatus, 
Daniel and Marcellus were famous. However, at the same time it must be seen against the 
background of post-Iconoclast Byzantium when monks saw themselves as ‘guardians of 
orthodoxy’ together with and on a par with bishops." It is probably no coincidence that 
Dius' dogmatic speech has close parallels in the encomia of apostles by Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian.!!^ 

We can conclude that the encomium of Dius reflects the content of the Late Antique 
Life of the saint. This Life was most probably a relatively short and simple text organized 
around two miracle stories. The main points of this narrative were then reproduced in a 
canon by patriarch Germanus. In the third quarter of the ninth century two further 
canones were composed by Joseph the Hymnographer and George of Nicomedia. In addi- 
tion, the Life was rewritten as an encomium, which augmented the story with rhetorical 
topoi and Biblical quotations. The new evidence gives us a better insight into the historical 
context of the saint and the development of his cult and it allows us to place the lost Life 
and the encomium in their respective social and literary settings. 


111 Encomium, fols 439—444, including a paraphrase of the Nicaean creed and — anachronistically — also of 
the dogmatic formula of Chalcedon. From fol. 442, monastic life is presented as the ideal precondition for 
orthodoxy. 

112 Life of Hypatius, 24.1-104, 146-78. Cf. also the Life of Auxentius (BHG 199), MPG 114, 1377-1436, esp. 
1432C-1436A, 1416C-1420A, 1424B-1425C, where the saint gives spiritual advice. In the Life of Auxentius 
there is a passage about doctrine but in this case it is the saint who is being instructed, cf. 1409A—1412A. A 
notable exception is the sixth-century Life of Theodosius (BHG 1776), cf. H. Usener, Der heilige Theodosius. 
Schriften des Theodoros und Kyrillos (Leipzig 1890) 63.8—68.19. 

113 On the construction of this image by the author of the Life of Stephen the Younger, cf. M.-F. Auzépy, 
L’hagiographie et l'iconoclasme byzantin: le cas de la Vie d'Étienne le Jeune [Birmingham Byzantine and Otto- 
man Monographs, 5] (Aldershot 1999) 271-8. The monks of Dalmatou were also responsible for creating a Life 
of Hilarion, abbot and confessor during the Second Iconoclasm, which provides a counterpart to the lives of 
Theodore of Stoudios. By comparison, we know nothing about a more recent saintly abbot of the monastery of 
Dius. 

114 Nicetas’ encomia on Apostles and Evangelists are edited in PG 105, 37-300. 
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The first naturalist novel in Greek: evidence from a close 
reading of Xenopoulos' Nikolas Sigalos 


Pieter Borghart 
Ghent University 


This article argues that Xenopoulos' first extended novel, Nikolas Sigalos (1890), deserves 
to be analysed in greater detail than bas been the case to date. The basis for this claim is 
two-fold: against the background of a nuanced vision of tbe nature of naturalism, Nikolas 
Sigalos proves to be a genuine offspring of this European literary movement, featuring 
remarkable similarities with the poetics of Emile Zola, whereas a profound critical 
analysis using the same literary model points to a number of structural shortcomings 
which exemplify the autbor's subsequent negative stance towards his first-fruits. The 
methodology for conducting the proper textual analysis consists of such narratological 
concepts as story-line, description, semantic content, narrator and focalization. 


I. Introduction 


Spending the summer of 1886 on the island of Zakynthos — the region where he had 
grown up — the barely nineteen-year-old university student and future eminent author 
Grigorios Xenopoulos set out to write his first extended piece of prose fiction. Forced to 
cope with a number of difficulties during the process of the novel’s conception as well as 
of its publication, Xenopoulos did not manage to complete Nikolas Sigalos until the end 
of 1888 or even the early spring of 1889, and his text was eventually published in serial 
form in the recently founded EAAnvixy BiBAioOyKn one year later.’ His artistic efforts 
resulted in a lengthy novel of approximately 350 pages, featuring a contemporary urban 


1 E. Amilitou, ‘Evowywy7’, in l'onyópiog EevónovAoc, Nixddag ZryaAóg: AOnvaixy pvoOiotopia, ed. E. 
Amilitou (Athens 2002) 11—93, 13-18. For a more comprehensive account of the author's student days in the 
course of which he took his first steps on the Athenian literary scene, I refer to Xenopoulos's autobiography 
H Coy pov cav pobiotépnpa: avtoBioypagia, in Anavta, I (Athens 1958) 57-363, 151—241, M. Trichia-Zoura, 
H avtofiioypagía tov Tpnydépiov EevónovAoo (giAoAoyikrá, pedétn) (Athens 2003) 66-175, and G. Farinou- 
Malamatari, ‘Tpnydpioc EevónovAoG', in N. Vagenas, G. Dallas and K. Stergiopoulos (ed.), H aadaidtepy 
neLoypagía pac: and tic xpyéc cc tov npo naykóopo nółeuo 9 (Athens 1997) 288-325. 
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setting, as indicated by its subtitle, ‘A@nvaikn pvOtotopia’. For a number, of reasons, 
however, such as a lack of success both with the reading public and the literary critics 
of the time? and a rather negative attitude on the part of the author himself towards his 
first prose writings later on, Nikolas Sigalos gradually vanished into the depths of literary 
history, except for a limited number of references in historical surveys of Greek literature.’ 
It was not until 2002 that the EAAmvikó Aoyoteyvik6 Kat Ioxopixó Apyeío (ELIA) first 
brought Xenopoulos' urban novel back into the limelight by reprinting the full text in 
book form and simultaneously providing an extended critical introduction by Eftychia 
Amilitou.‘ 

Apart from the obvious lack of familiarity with Xenopoulos’ novel among scholars 
and readers alike, the present article claims that Nikolas Sigalos deserves to be studied 
in greater detail on the basis of its content and style. Although written in katharevousa, 
Xenopoulos’ text displays sufficient evidence (1) to be regarded as the first naturalist novel 
in the history of nineteenth-century Greek prose fiction and (2) to be designated 
as the representative of Greek naturalism that — as far as I can see — comes closest 
to faithfully applying the poetics of Emile Zola. Thus, instead of being overlooked by 


2 An exemplary case in point is the literary critique by his friend and fellow naturalist writer Michail 
Mitsakis, who contends, with a slight rhetorical overstatement, that Xenopoulos presents himself in Nikolas 
Sigalos as an epigone of Zola who is unable to assimilate all the subtleties of the latter’s poetics. Cf. M. 
Mitsakis, ‘Ev A@nvaikdv pvðrotópnpa (Cp. EevonoóAov: *NikóAag LiyaAdc”)’, in M. Mitsakis, To épyo 
tov, ed. M. Peranthis (Athens 1956) 332-47, 337-8. For a more elaborated discussion of this polemic between 
Mitsakis and Xenopoulos, I refer to Amilitou, ‘Etoayoyń’, 20-4, and V. Patsiou, *NikóAaoc LiyaAds: pa 
“adnOivr)” votopío?, HTepínAoog 30-1 (1991) 142-4. 

3 References to Nikolas Sigalos can be found in L. Politis, A History of Modern Greek Literature (Oxford 
1973) 176 (obliquely!); R. Beaton, An Introduction to Modern Greek literature (Oxford 1999 [1994]) 99; 
G. Farinou-Malamatari, "l'omyóptog SgvónovAoc,, 305-6; A. Ziras, ‘H ovpPiPaotixy npóoAnyn tov 
vatovpaMopoŬú. To rapáósvyua vnc Mapyapitag Xtépac tov Ppnydoptov EevónovAov', in M. Oc (ed.), H 
ypagií kar o Kabpégtnc: Aoyoteyvía kar kpitiký (Athens 2002) 111-35; A. Politis, ‘AvaCntavtas optopévoug 
c1a0noóc otnv ečéMěn tnc neGoypagíag tov 190v «uva, Néx Eotia 1777 (2005) 566. By contrast, 
Xenopoulos' urban novel is strikingly absent from a number of authoritative histories of Greek literature such 
as K. Th. Dimaras, Joxopía ty¢ veoeAAnvikrjc Aoyotexviac: and tic npdtec piles wç tyy enoyy pac (Athens 2000 
[1949]), and M. Vitti, Jocopíx trc veosAAnvikric Aoyoteyvíac (Athens 1991 [1978]), even in the latest, completely 
rewritten edition (Athens 2003). In this respect, it is worth noting that Nikolas Sigalos — along with the rest of 
Xenopoulos’ so-called juvenilia — has not even been included in the Azavta (Athens 1958-72). 

4 Amilitou, ‘Evoaywy7’, 11-93. 

5 Iwould like to emphasize that it is important to read my words in their most literal sense: for it is my claim 
that Nikolas Sigalos is the first novel (not short story) in the history of Greek naturalism (not realism). For a 
concise survey of recent insights into the development of realism in nineteenth-century Greek literary history 
before 1880, as well as for a theoretical explanation of the generally acknowledged late development of Modern 
Greek naturalism, see P. Borghart, ‘The late appearance of Modern Greek naturalism’, Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies 23.2 (2005) 313-34. In addition, I have argued in my doctoral dissertation that a small number of 
ethographic short stories prior to 1890 by Papadiamandis (‘H otayouatdytpa’, 1889) and Mitsakis (“O1wvdc’, 
1887; ‘Ev to Eevodoyeiw’, 1889; ‘To navdpape’, 1889) display sufficient naturalist characteristics to entitle 
it to be included in this European literary movement, albeit in an idiosyncratic Greek way. See P. Borghart, Ti 
&f vai avtóç o ZóAac; Het Griekse naturalisme vanuit Europees perspectief (1879-1911), which has only been 
published electronically and is not written in English (www.lib.ugent.be/execl/fulltxt/thesis/801001589140.pdf). 
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literary critics, Nikolas Sigalos ought to be appreciated for the prominent position it 
occupies in the development of Greek naturalism. This demand for more profound critical 
attention to Xenopoulos’ urban novel, however, does not necessarily imply that Nikolas 
Sigalos should automatically be considered a masterpiece. On the contrary, a textual 
analysis within the framework of the poetics of European naturalism in general and Emile 
Zola in particular will yield a number of narratological arguments to substantiate 
Xenopoulos' own claim that Nikolas Sigalos should be excluded from his mature oeuvre. 


II. Xenopoulos and naturalism 


Before turning to a concrete textual analysis of Nikolas Sigalos from the perspective 
outlined above, first and foremost the concept of literary naturalism needs to be clearly 
defined. Traditionally — and this holds especially true for most of the studies which 
discuss Greek naturalist texts — naturalism is defined as a form of realism that treats 
the harsher and more brutal aspects of contemporary society and denounces the miserable 
social conditions of the poor. Yet this definition does not at all match with the views 
of Emile Zola, who elaborated the theoretical basis for this realist literary movement and 
should consequently play a central role in providing naturalism with a clear-cut definition. 
A study of Zola's theoretical writings reveals that the Master of Médan expresses a rather 
moderate view on the nature of naturalist literature in several of his works. Thus, in ‘Le 
Naturalisme au theatre’ (1879) and ‘Du roman’ (1878-80) he does not argue for the (very 
naive) treatment of a literary text as a scientific experiment, including the adaptation 
of Hippolyte Taine's positivist theory on the influence of ‘heredity’ and ‘environment’ — 
as is the case in his famous essay ‘Le Roman expérimental" (1879) — nor does he equate 
naturalism with a militant literature of socialist inspiration that makes a stand for the 
poor, as traditional views maintain. On the contrary, Zola elaborates in these writings 
a number of formal and thematic textual strategies that should assure an objective and 
scientific description of every single aspect of contemporary society through literature. In 
this respect, he argues fervently in favour of a minimal, logically constructed story-line 
that allows for the integration of numerous descriptions; a radically realist setting with a 


6 R. Beaton, ‘Realism and folklore in nineteenth-century Greek fiction’, BMGS 8 (1982/83) 103-22; W. 
Puchner, ‘To divtavéki kar n KANpovopts tc NOoypaqiac’, Néx Eotia 1348 (1983) 1068-76; M. Vitti, 
Ideohoyixy Agitovpyia tno nOoypagiac (Athens 1991 [1974]); P. Voutouris, Qc eic KaOpentyy...: Npotdoeig kai 
vnoÜÉécsig yix tqv eddAnvixy neCoypugia tov 190v cadva (Athens 1995); Ch. Saltapidas, ‘ʻO Kavotavtivoc 
GOzotókng Kal o vatovpaAtopds’, Móppvpas 80 (1997) 353-62; Lucile Arnoux-Farnoux, ‘Ambiguités et 
singularités du naturalisme grec’, Les Cahiers naturalistes 77 (2003) 189-204; Efstratia Oktapoda-Lu, ‘Le 
Naturalisme en Gréce: Etude du mouvement, réceptions et traductions’, Les Cahiers naturalistes 77 (2003) 
205-18; Efstratia Oktapoda-Lu, ‘Le Naturalisme Néo-Hellénique: influences et rapports avec le naturalisme 
francais. Esquisses d’un mouvement littéraire’, Neohelicon XXXI (2004) 207-19. 
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wealth of (temporal and spatial) details; the implementation in the narrative of a signifi- 
cant amount of sociological knowledge about contemporary society, with the explicit goal 
of instructing his reading public; and a narrative that displays the highest possible degree 
of impartiality, realized through an author (read: narrator) who withdraws totally and 
unconditionally from the text’s surface and leaves the reader to judge the narrated events. 
Therefore, naturalism’s basic aim consists in instructing the reader on every aspect of the 
contemporary world in a neutral and impartial way, abstaining from any kind of judg- 
ment. To put it in a comparative perspective, whereas most types of realism provide an 
exciting story against the background of a realist setting, naturalism radicalizes this tenet 
by using the narrative structure of a plausible story line for didactic and sociological 
purposes." 


According to a number of recent studies, Xenopoulos' total literary output can be 
seperated into two periods. The first phase, usually regarded as his juvenilia, covers 
the period between his debut on the literary scene in 1885 and the beginning of the next 
decade. As a young and unknown author, Xenopoulos was making serious efforts to 
manifest himself in the centre of the literary system and, subsequently, to consolidate the 
relative success which he managed to obtain within a short period of time. His initial 
strategy seemed to consist of adopting a combative attitude both towards the dominant 
literary climate in the domain of prose fiction — the central position of the so-called 
*aypotik& oi Oo.oro civ adóra’ — and the ever-increasing success of (translations 
from) popular French novels by writers such as Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas and 
Paul De Kock. Reaping the benefits of his successful enterprise — Xenopoulos became a 
regular contributor to the widely renowned periodical Erkovoypagnuévg Eotia in 1890 
and even took over the editorship in 1895 — he gradually took a new line from 1891 
onwards. In the course of his future career, the author would undergo a genuine metamor- 
phosis from pugnacious innovator to a writer of novels that aim at a larger audience, 


7 Even though the theoretical writings by Zola mentioned were all published within a short period of time — 
both ‘Le Roman expérimental" and ‘Le Naturalisme au théâtre’ saw their first publication in 1879, while ‘Du 
roman’ is a collection of essays which separately appeared in the Parisian press between 1878 and 1880 — there 
is a striking difference between the radical scientifically based approach to literature in the former manifesto 
(naturalism as a scientific experiment) and the poetic guidelines formulated in his latter, more moderate theo- 
retical writings (naturalism as a medium for obtaining sociological knowledge). Cf. E. Zola, Oeuvres 
completes, ed. H. Mitterand, X (Paris 1968), 1175-203, 1231-58 and 1285-332 respectively. For a more elabo- 
rate argument for founding the definition of naturalism as a European phenomenon on Zola's moderate essays, 
whereby influences from ‘Le Roman expérimental are regarded as complementary thematic elements that 
indicate a direct influence from his radical scientific definition rather than as a sine qua non, see P. Borghart, 
*(Greek) Naturalism in European perspective: a comparative approach’, Excavatio XIX.1-2. (2004) 319-33, and 
‘Sailing under false colors: Literary naturalism revised’, Symposium LIX. 4 (2006) (in press). 

8 G. Farinou-Malamatari, ‘O. mpddoyou tov neCdv épyov tov Dp. EtvónovAov', OiAóAoyog 60 (1990) 
95-118, and 61 (1990) 190-200, and Amilitou, ‘Etoayoyń’. 
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albeit not without any literary aspirations.’ In this respect, it is worth noting that in his 
autobiography Xenopoulos situated the definite outset of his literary career at the time of 
the publication in serial form of Mapyapita Xtéga (1893), a novel which, in view of its 
lyrical descriptions of contemporary Zakynthos, bears close resemblance to precisely the 
ethographic idylls that he had ardently criticized before: ‘H e&€A1E pov o" avté to 
onpeio eivor onov8aía. Aflvccoc ywpilet ta épya pov avté and ta rpomyotueva. Mnopa 
vat TOA TOS and TOTE urýka oto Spdpo nov akoAovOnoa oc oripepa.’” 

The enfant terrible attitude that Xenopoulos assumed as a young author resulted in 
two divergent poetic strategies. In his first-fruits the principle of parody and irony was 
brought into play. Thus, Xenopoulos made his debut in 1885 with a remarkable short 
story entitled EAAnvixot aydwvog to tpiaxocidédpaypov, whose allusive title refers to 
the well-known Eotia short-story competition, organized for the first time in 1883. Not 
surprisingly, the text manifests itself as a genuine parody whereby the announcement of 
the fictional competition can easily be read as a pastiche of N.G. Politis’s original appeal.” 
This initial strategy was prolonged by Xenopoulos in AvOpwnoc tov Kécpov (1888), his 
first fully-fledged novel in which — despite its realist urban setting — the undermining 
of romantic commonplaces occupies the centre-stage: ‘[...] o AvOpwnoc tov Kécpon, 
““8nvaikr, pvOiotopia” ka avtdc, yapaktnpiletar Kat& Kkópio Adyo and tnv 
ElpOvEia tov pouavtiopob. Ta KAocik& popavtiká potíßa ovocopeDovta ce TETOLO 
BaOuó, dots va Aevtovpyoóv nAEov oc aroðountirá tov siðovç. 

At the end of the 1880s, Xenopoulos suddenly gave short shrift to this strategy of 
confrontation in favour of a more constructive and progressive alternative: the poetics 


9 On the basis of a thorough analysis of Xenopoulos's critical texts, both Amilitou (“Evowywyt)’, 27-46) and 
Farinou-Malamatari (J'pmyópiog Eevénovdoc: extdoyy Kpitixdy Kelpévev (Athens 2002) 11-79) have estab- 
lished a similar intellectual turn with regard to the author’s conceptualization of literature. For both scholars 
have convincingly shown that Xenopoulos gradually reduced the absolute distinction that he previously made 
between the ‘philological novel’ with its ‘scientific’ aspirations and the ‘popular novel’ aiming at merely ‘recre- 
ational’ purposes, to a continuum between two radically different ends. A good author, he argued, possesses 
the capacity to enthral both types of readers through novels that can be read on different interpretative levels. 
The germs of this remarkable evolution can already be found in the epilogue of his third novel, Mavipa potia 
(1891), which was never published as a book: ‘Ev toótotg ta ópia tov 600 ovtwot diagdpov cióóv sive 
TOAAGKIC OVYKEXVHEVA, dote va ENÉPXETAL WETAED TOV NOs TIG OvUMIAIMOIC. Av KAVEÍG tov ONWOÕÁNOTE 
aventoypévov artopacion noté va dteEEAOn uvO.otopíav 6npdóón, dev eive SboKxoAov v’ anopeivy uet 
EKTATEEWS kat EVOTIOV CEAidwv Andó KaAAITEXVIKOV' ónog Sev eive náv aniBavov va iðn TIC 
TOMAS TOV ANAOVETEPOV TAPAGDPOPEVOUG tig tny aváyvooiw Épyoo @LhoAOYIKOO kat tpupávtac 
péArote ev atti £& vnoOÉceoc yopyric, ANPOGŠOKÁÝTOVL, gootkóc TETAEYHÉVNG KAL katá Thynv xwobon 
to £vótogépov tov’ (“Matpa áta: o eníAoyog', To Acto, 27 June 1891). Whereas Amilitou considers the 
epilogue of Matpa patio as an ultimate sign of disapproval towards the ruling climate in the domain of prose 
fiction, in my view it already constitutes a first strategic move on the part of the author to consolidate his 
slowly acquired reputation within a larger audience. 

10 Xenopoulos, H Ccrj pov cav pobiotépnpa, 231 (my italics). 

11 Amilitou, ‘Evowyoyr)’, 42-3. 

12 Ibid., 46. 
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of naturalism.” This development can be seen to be operating on two levels of the author's 
intellectual output. First, Xenopoulos started to deal thoroughly with Zola and the natu- 
ralist school in a series of articles in the contemporary Athenian press. Apart from repre- 
sentative examples such as A1 om0éotepot 1otopíav (1890) and ‘Lav óveipo' (1890), 
this tendency is epitomized by a well-known essay entitled ‘Ai nepi ZoA& mpoArppetc’ 
(1890).^ In this text — one of the chief manifestos of the naturalist movement in Greece? 
— Xenopoulos not only faithfully reproduces the poetic guidelines formulated by Zola in 
‘Le Naturalisme au théâtre’ and ‘Du Roman’, but he also fully shares the overall moderate 
definition of naturalism as outlined above: 


O KadaArtéyvns Sev npókeitar obte Sbvatar va ovpPiBdon tas nOtkoi uas apás 
Voxpóc Kar anaðńs napopéver ekeí, auétoyog ÓóAcv TMV petapuoik(v XG 
ep(óov: nAdope de tov Ogtikóv pas entotHUav, CoypagiCer uóvov 6,t1 VNONÍNTEL 
eg tny avtiAnWiv tov, doov sive óovatóv avtikeipevikdc, ug óonv eumopst 
axpiPerav xot evcvvetónoíav, aAA" ávev Yýgov kot aveóOvvoc die tny mOuv 
Kpiow tnv onoiav Oa séayáyn £AgÓ0gpog Kar avexmpéaotog o1ocdrinote 
AVAYVOSTNS, ónaGc KAL O qotoypdqooc, o oxoíog Sev avaptyvbETaL MOGs [LE TO 
1oníov, TO onoíov aVTLYPaEL ení TNS nàakóç tov. 


Furthermore, with regard to Xenopoulos’ original prose fiction between AvOpmnog tov 
kóc ov (1888) and Mapyapita Xtéga (1893), Amilitou has suggested that ‘[...] o NikóAag 


13 G. Valetas, ‘O nooypagikds vatoupadiopds tov &evónrovAov', Néx Eotia 1309 (1982) 77-83; Farinou- 
Malamatari, ‘Oi rpdAoyot vov neCdv épyav tov Ip. EevónovAov', 108; Ziras, ‘H ovpPiPaotixr rpdcaAnyn 
TOD VaTOVPAALOLOU’; Amilitou, ‘Evonywyt/, 46-59. 

14 G. Xenopoulos, ‘Ai aAnOéotepat otopio, Egnuepíc, 27 June 1890, ‘Lav óveipo', Ercovoypagnuévn 
Eotia (July-Dec. 1890) 17-19, and ‘Ai mepí ZoA& npoArwetc’, ibid., 321-4 and 337-40. ‘Ai nepi Zorg 
MpoAr Weis’ and ‘At adnOEotepat totopiar’ have recently been reprinted in Farinou-Malamatari, Z'pmyópioc 
Eevonovdos: exidoyy Kpitixay Ketpéveov, 83-97 and 98-101 respectively. 

15 The first manifesto of Greek naturalism is undoubtedly the famous introduction to the first complete trans- 
lation in book form of Zola’s Nana by Agisilaos Yannopoulos Ipeirotis, entitled ‘EniotoAipaia 6wr pini avti 
npoAóYyov' (1880), in A. Karkavitsas, O Cytitvoc, ed. P.D. Mastrodimitris (Athens 1996) 271-97. Apart from 
Xenopoulos' essay, there are two more important texts of a theoretical nature that 1 would like to call 
*anti-manifestos': Angelos Vlachos’ ‘H qvotoAoyuni ox0A tov ZoA&: griotoAf poc enapyvótnv', Eotia 
(July-Dec. 1879) 789-95, and the book-length study by Hias lakovatos Zervos, Kpitixy ení twv ovyypóvov 
uoi opru&tov (Cephallonia 1889). For even if those critics deliberately reject the alleged pernicious influence 
of Zola and his literary movement, they describe in great detail the poetic devices that are accompanied by 
Zola's more moderate view on the nature of naturalism. 

16 Xenopoulos, ‘Ai rept ZoA& mpoAr etc’, 324. Note that Farinou-Malamatari (lT pnyópioç XevónovAoc: 
eniAoyri kprtikóv keiuévo, 24) has indicated the unmistakable indebtedness of this text text to ‘Le Naturalisme 
au théátre' too. Discussing Zola's poetic guidelines and their application in Nikolas Sigalos in the next part 
of the present article, I cannot quote the equivalent passages in Xenopoulos’ theoretical essay due to spatial 
limitations. Therefore I refer to Borghart, ‘(Greek) Naturalism in European perspective’ for a brief discussion 
of Xenopoulos’ ideas with regard to the naturalist story-line, and to my doctoral dissertation 71 eívar avtóz o 
Zug, 155-62 for a more comprehensive account. 
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AryaAóg me£voxaívei pe tH peyartbtepn enitvyia tnv mo Qvo epoappoyn tov 
ecicOntikóv apyóv tng Evpónng otov gÀAAmvikó yadpo’.” Yet it has already been 
indicated that Xenopoulos, as a mature and famous intellectual, deliberately dissociated 
himself from his early prose fiction. In the introduction to the publication of Mapyapita 
Zxéga in book form (1906), for example, he expresses his reservations to that effect in the 
following clear terms: ‘éva oo pó TPWTOAELA KAL PUVTACLOKONNPLATH KAL or poA o yita 
VEQVIKE, — TOLdIKE va "no ko repa. ? However disparaging this quote may seem, with 
an eye to a profound analysis of Nikolas Sigalos these words provide a second interesting 
perspective: although the novel was clearly written according to the poetics of naturalism, 
a close reading of it will reveal a number of shortcomings which more or less objectively 
sustain Xenopoulos' disapproving stance. 


IIl. Naturalism in Nikolas Sigalos 


One of the poetic guidelines formulated by Zola in ‘Le Naturalisme au théâtre’ to distract 
the reader from the actual story-line and to focus his attention on the more important 
sociological dimension of the naturalist text, not surprisingly concerns the structure of the 
narrative plot: 


17 Amilitou, ‘Etoayoyh’, 59. In the course of the subsequent analysis, it will nevertheless become clear that 
my viewpoint on this subject matter differs to a considerable extent from Amilitou's stance. Even if some of the 
data that will be put forward have already been briefly touched upon in her extended introduction — especially 
with regard to space and the references to Zola that occur throughout the novel — I will discuss these obser- 
vations in greater detail and use them from a different angle as evidence to sustain my argument. Other parts 
of Xenopoulos' oeuvre that may be worth an analysis from the perspective of European naturalism are the 
novella H umncpvi& (1890) and the collection of short stories Ytpatiwtixa dinyhuata (1888-92). 

18 G. Xenopoulos, 'IIpóAoyoc tnc A’ Ex6ócgo6 tnc Mapyapírag Xtépac’, in Anavta, I, 367. Interestingly, 
Zitas has noted that Xenopoulos as a mature author adopts a similar attitude towards his critical oeuvre too. 
In an article from 1937 — ‘Ta kpitixé ápðpa pov’ — he situates the advent of his literary criticism in 1892, 
thus excluding the famous plea for Zola's poetics that he had written two years earlier. For this reason Ziras 
hypothesizes that the article under consideration might be regarded as an ultimate attempt on the part of 
the author to dissociate himself from ‘ou veavikég tov kataBoAéc oto vatovpadiopd’ (H cupfifaotu 
npócAnwym tov vatovpaAtcpod’, 113). This observation is reinforced by my own finding that, even though 
Xenopoulos as a rule denied that he conceived his novels according to the poetics of naturalism, prior to 1892 
he twice gave himself away, albeit in a rather oblique manner: in ‘Lav óveipo', 17 he designates his own prose 
fiction as ‘[...] la nature vue à travers un temperament [sic], katá tov opiouóv Tov Zog’, whereas in ‘Matpa 
nét: o gn(Aoyogc,, 2, the following passage is more than revealing: ‘Aev avijxopev anokAgotiKic eic Kappiav 
cyoAfáv NAV ppovoúpev Ott 61& xav ev yévev xaA)itéyvmpa N AOs mpénei va ńve n nóvm KpNTic, n õe 
KOAALTEYVIKW@TEPA atrio rapáotaoic, n tá TNS tnpriosoc tov kavóvov tnc Téyvnc, o uóvoc oxonóc. 
Ol kavóvez ovtol, and tcov yevikwtépwv uéypr vov uepikotépov, eAAnvikoí dev eíve TAG eawtepiKdc pac 
ovddnweig ói& tobt0, tag iíac qudv evtundceig vnotXocouev UNO uopgrjv Kata Npdtuna čévæ (my italics). 
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L'imagination n'a plus d'emploi, l'intrigue importe peu au romancier, qui ne 
s'inquiéte ni de l'exposition, ni du noeud, ni du dénouement; j'entends qu'il 
n'intervient pas pour retrancher ou ajouter à la réalité, qu'il ne fabrique pas une 
charpente de toutes piéces selon les besoins d'une idée conque à l'avance. On part de 
ce point que la nature suffit; il faut l'accepter telle qu'elle est, sans la modifier ni la 
rogner en rien; [...] Au lieu d'imaginer une aventure, de la compliquer, de ménager 
des coups de théátre qui, de scéne en scéne, la conduisent à une conclusion finale, on 
prend simplement dans la vie l'histoire d'un étre ou d'un groupe d'étres, dont on 
enregistre les actes fidèlement.” 


This literary device fully applies to Nikolas Sigalos too. In approximately 350 pages, 
the novel — with its setting in the Greek capital at the end of the 1880s — in essence 
depicts the day-to-day reality of two protagonists — the middle-class student Yangos 
Andonopoulos and the barber Nikolas Sigalos — and two main secondary characters, 
Yangos's fellow student Takis Gavriil and Sigalos's wife Fani. Even though the lives of 
these characters are organically interwoven,? they separately constitute an excellent point 
of departure for a brief synopsis of the main narrative threads: 


Yangos Andonopoulos is a law student born in Patras who falls in love with the 
rather aloof Eleni. Although Mr Rodalis, a friend of his father, had warned him in 
advance, the young man twice falls victim to the advances of the alleged prostitute 
Amalia Argyrou. When Yangos eventually figures out that Eleni is not his true love 
and his father in addition proposes to him an arranged marriage with Kaiti Rodali 
during an unexpected visit to Athens, he ultimately agrees. Takis Gavriil is a true bon 
vivant who fully enjoys his life as a student at the University of Athens. One evening 
he seduces the beautiful Adela in a dancing club. Out of jealousy the local tobacconist 
stabs him on a rainy night. As the wound is only superficial, Takis decides to con- 
tinue his studies in Germany after recovering. Nikolas Sigalos, the second protagonist 
of the novel, is a succesful barber in the district of Neapoli. Yet he has a soft spot for 
young women and — blinded by passion — is twice caught by his wife Fani when 
kissing the young but beautiful Kondylo. When Sigalos finds out that Fani is intent 
upon revenge by seducing his professional rival Sakidis, he in turn manages to catch 


her red-handed. 


19 Zola, ‘Le Naturalisme au théátre', 1239-40. 

20 Sigalos is Yangos’ barber with whom he maintains a strong bond of friendship; they live, moreover, in the 
same building in Odos Ippokratous; Takis and Yangos are both law students and best friends; finally, Fani and 
Sigalos are a middle-aged couple whose relationship quickly goes downhill. Through these four protagonists, 
a range of minor characters are introduced who often rent a room in the same building too: the journalist 
and writer Platon Lykidis, Sakidis, a professional rival of Sigalos, Sigalos’ young servant Notis, Fani's younger 
sister Roza, best friends Eleni and Eftychia, the latter being the sister of Takis, the alleged prostitute Amalia 
Argyrou, the bourgeois family Rodalis, and Mr Andonopoulos, Yangos' father. 
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Anticipating the further course of my argument, this overview already allows for 
a number of general observations. To begin with, taking into account the considerable 
length of Nikolas Sigalos, its plot exhibits only a relatively small number of essential turns. 
This is pre-eminently evidenced by the finding that no less than eight out of a total number 
of twenty-two chapters do not make any substantial contribution to one of the four main 
narrative threads.?! Moreover, the few essential turns summarized above — hardly spec- 
tacular and unexpected in nature — usually interconnect on the basis of merely temporal 
relationships: the narrative sequence, for instance, that leads Yangos from his initial love 
for Eleni to the acceptance of his father’s marriage proposal, is more propelled by banal 
detail than by a series of logically related events. Consequential relationships, as they exist 
between Sigalos’ irrepressible sexual desires and the resulting act of vengeance by his 
wife, are rare and anything but characteristic of the evolution of the overall story-line. 
This is further emphasized by the finding that the narrative evolves in a consistently 
linear manner, whereby the development of the various narrative sequences transgresses 
the boundaries of the twenty-two separate chapters, each forming a temporally well- 
delineated unit. As a consequence, the partial narrative threads of Nikolas Sigalos merge 
into one chronologically structured whole. 

Furthermore, in view of the sociological dimension of Xenopoulos’ novel and its 
attendant descriptive nature, the choice of the protagonists is particularly well thought- 
out. On the one hand, Sigalos and his wife constitute an excellent point of departure to 
map out both the professional and private environment in which an average Athenian 
family from the lower social classes lives. A depiction of the divergent characters of 
the students Yangos and Takis, on the other, gives way to a detailed representation of 
frivolous Athenian nightlife as well as of the bitter earnest of lectures at the University. 
Moreover, their being on familiar (Takis) or friendly (Yangos) terms with the Rodalis 
family brings these characters from time to time into the heart of the Athenian bourge- 
oisie. It thus seems more than justified to qualify Xenopoulos’ protagonists — to use 
the terminology introduced by Philippe Hamon — as ‘cybernetic’ characters,” for they not 
only serve to ensure the evolution of the plot, but also — and perhaps pre-eminently — 
operate as an excuse to incorporate sociological information into the narrative. In return, 
the abundance of merely descriptive passages in naturalist novels such as Nikolas Sigalos 
is used to firmly anchor the novel’s characters in their own social environment, so that 
spectacular narrative turns can hardly be motivated. To give only one example, however 
heated the internal conflict that Yangos goes through during the night prior to the dead- 
line of his father’s marriage proposal, throughout the novel this protagonist has been 
embedded in the customs of the wealthy middle class to such an extent that a refusal has 
become totally out of order. 


21 This goes for chapters 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19 and 21, which does not mean that these should automatically 
be considered superfluous or without interest. 
22 Ph. Hamon, ‘Du savoir dans le texte’, Revue des sciences humaines 4 (1975) 489-99. 
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The analysis of the plot nevertheless already provides a first argument for excluding 
Nikolas Sigalos from Xenopoulos’ mature oeuvre. Apart from the main narrative develop- 
ments that climb the social ladder of contemporary Athens, chapters 4, 13 and 19 contain 
the charming story of the awakening love between the youngsters Notis and Roza. In his 
attempt to create a representative image of the various social classes in contemporary 
Athens, Xenopoulos apparently considered it indispensable to dwell on the lives of these 
minor characters too. The result, however, is rather poor: even if Notis is part and 
parcel of Sigalos’ barber-shop and functions in the plot as a spy to report on the erotic 
adventures of both Sigalos and his wife to Fani and the barber respectively, the narrative 
sequence depicting the boy’s love for Roza is unfortunately never taken as an opportunity 
to describe places or environments that are usually not frequented by the other characters 
of the novel. On the contrary, the episodes under consideration above all create the 
impression of being superfluous, reaching rock bottom with a rather lengthy scene in 
which Notis tells Roza the story of a young boy who is kidnapped by a circus artist called 
Mandouk.? 


* 


A concrete outcome of the fact that the poetics of naturalism intend to ‘[f]aire mouvoir des 
personnages réels dans un milieu réel, donner au lecteur un lambeau de la vie humaine 
[...], — to put it in Zola’s own words** — is the frequent use of concrete spatial and 
temporal markers. By foregrounding this narrative technique, an essential contribution 
is made to the construction of a realist diegetic world that is highly characteristic of the 
naturalist novel. In Nikolas Sigalos the list of individual toponyms consists of no fewer 
than thirty-two names of streets, squares and districts, most of which recur several times. 
Whereas a limited number of these spatial markers refer to places outside the centre of 
contemporary Athens (Ileipaids, O&Anpov, IIcouk&kw), the overwhelming majority 
systematically constructs a consistent image of the most essential areas — even today — in 
the centre of the Greek capital: the square in front of the royal palace, Mount Lykabettus, 
Mntponoatc, TAdKa, the Polytechnic, etc. In addition, the network of streets between 
Ouóvoix and Lvvtaypo is particularly highlighted: oóóg LXtadiov, oóóg Kopań, 
Tlavemotripiov, Aeogópoc IMavemotnuíov, Axadnpeia [sic], 056¢ XóAovoc, o8óg 
Innokpátouc, 056g Apaxyóßnç and 066g AokAnnio6. Even if Xenopoulos was sporadi- 
cally criticized on the basis of his alleged ingenuousness, Amilitou legitimately concludes 
that 


[e]vdexopEevac, avtd nov oaívevai og pix ANAT] rapáðson ovouátov, va unv 
sryeitar and tnv vnotiOéuevn anerpia tov vexpovd ovyypagéa. IIpókewot otrv 
ovoia yix éva seíóog tomMVOLIKTIS xpooéyyiong tov ydpov: népa and tnv 


23 Xenopoulos, Nixddac Lryaddc (henceforth NS), 59-62. 
24 E. Zola, ‘Le Sens du réel’ (1878), in Oeuvres complètes, X, 1286. 
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aícÓnon tov npayyatikod (to effet de réel) nov ónpiovpysí, oe ma této 
MPOGEYYLON o aveyvóotng kasita va avanapxotrics: tv AOriva péca and 
TOR@VOLIA, ETELSN akpiBós TPSKELtTAL yia THV nón tno kaðnpepivótntáç tov.” 


In order to realize a time scheme that mirrors historical time, Nikolas Sigalos persis- 
tently makes use of temporal markers that should allow the reader at any moment to 
perfectly determine the narrative’s temporal succession." Thus, with clock-like regularity 
the narrator precisely informs us not only about the time of the year, the day of the week 
and the hour of the day, but also about the temporal distance between the current scene 
and the events that preceded it." At this point, however, Nikolas Sigalos falls short of 
expectation, as the aggregate of temporal markers in the novel lacks substantial coherence. 
Even though it is still possible to come up with more or less plausible hypotheses about the 
precise chronological succession of the events narrated in the novel, a watertight analysis 
appears to be unattainable. For the time being, I will confine myself to one exemplary 
case in point. Chapters 1-8 take place in the time span between a Friday morning in late 
autumn and the following Sunday or Monday night. As it surely cannot be denied that 
there elapses a period of two days (npoy0ég; NS, 149) between Sigalos’ fight with 
his wife at the end of chapter 2 and the events narrated in chapters 4—8, two plausible 
hypotheses come to the fore. The Friday-Sunday hypothesis is implicitly sustained by the 
finding that Sigalos allows himself to get drunk after his quarrel with Fani, which 
throughout the novel is impossible on Saturday evenings due to a continuous coming and 
going of clients in his barber-shop. The Saturday-Monday hypothesis, by contrast, better 
matches the information provided in chapter 4 that classes are being given at the 
University. Because this defect cannot be attributed either to time pressure due to a 
conception of the novel in serial form nor to specific thematic ends, as appears to be the 


25 Amilitou, ‘Eroayoyh, 64-5. 

26 The concept of ‘historical time’ was first established by Bakhtin in his famous essay ‘Forms of time and of 
the chronotope in the novel: Notes towards a historical poetics’, in M. Holquist (ed.), The Dialogic Imagina- 
tion: Four Essays by M.M. Bakhtin (Austin 1981 [1938]) 84-258). In the concluding remarks which Bakhtin 
added to his initial essay as late as 1973, the Russian scholar comes up with the following definition: *Most 
important in all this is the weaving of historical and socio-public events together with the personal and even 
deeply private side of life, with the secrets of the boudoir; the interweaving of petty, private intrigues with 
political and financial intrigues, the interpenetration of state with boudoir secrets, of historical sequences with 
the everyday and biographical sequences. Here the graphically visible markers of historical time as well as of 
biographical and everyday time are concentrated and condensed; at the same time they are intertwined with 
each other in the tightest possible fashion, fused into unitary markers of the epoch. The epoch becomes not only 
graphically visible [space], but narratively visible [time]" (ibid., 247). Apart from the use of numerous spatial 
markers and all kinds of cultural historical references, naturalism has the tendency to reinforce this sense of 
historical time by abundantly using precise temporal markers too. 

27 Onthe basis of a number of temporal markers, the covering time scheme can be situated between October 
or November and the end of May, with 1886 as terminus a quo and 1889 as terminus ad quem. 
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case in Karkavitsas’ naturalist masterpiece The Beggar,“ I am again inclined to invoke 
Xenopoulos’ youthful inexperience as the most likely explanation. 

Besides the perfectly chronological continuity that is characteristic of naturalist story- 
lines in general, in terms of time structure Zola’s cycle Les Rougon-Macquart displays 
an additional distinguishing feature. In order to ensure a temporal succession resembling 
historical time, most of Zola’s individual chapters manifest themselves as chronologically 
structured, self-sufficient episodes too. Again, a direct influence from the French master 
is noticeable in Nikolas Sigalos. This is well illustrated by chapter 15, which describes a 
typical morning in the daily life of Platon Lykidis. This episode sets out with the author 
and journalist waking up from his sleep ‘[x]epi tnv £Bóópnv dpav kot npíosiav’ (NS, 
342). After a frugal breakfast, Lykidis starts to acquit himself of his usual journalistic task. 
After a while, the gradually altering sunlight indicates that *eyyíGet n óek&vr (NS, 347). 
The fictional novelist subsequently leaves for his daily walk through the streets of Athens 
in search of artistic inspiration: ‘Otav €p@ace npo tov Ilaventotnpiov 1110 evõekátn 
mapa tétaptov’ (NS, 349). Having carefully observed a remarkable scene featuring a 
politically loaded speech by a university student, Lykidis chances to meet Yangos and 
Takis. He immediately accepts their proposal to visit a bar, whereupon the narrator 
informs us that '[to] 6n pEeonuPpio’ (NS, 359). The chapter concludes with the 
unanimous decision of the three men to have lunch together too, even though Lykidis is 
in a hurry: ‘Etas S00 ópog Oa cac ooo, yiati Oa náyœ oto ypageio’ (NS, 60). 

In line with the novel’s close resemblance to Zola’s oeuvre on the level of narrative 
time, Xenopoulos’ efforts to reconstruct a true image of Athenian urban space through 
the frequent use of existing toponyms are reinforced by a special category of references 
to the prevailing cultural climate of the time too. In addition to a number of Greek and 
European literary classics — Aovky¢ Adpac by Vikelas, Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, Lord 
Byron, the opera Rigoletto, to name only a few — Zola and his oeuvre are recurrently 
used as a frame of reference throughout the novel as well. The aggregate of relevant 
passages can be divided into two classes: excerpts that explicitly mention Zola’s famous 
theory of heredity and environment (which I will return to at the end of my analysis), and 
a number of references to naturalism, its poetic system and the methods used by naturalist 
authors that all serve to characterize the novelist Platon Lykidis. In this respect, this minor 
character — working on a novel ‘katé to YaAALKév oóotnya to vVemtatov’ (NS, 232) — 
undeniably appears to be an alter ego of Xenopoulos himself: 


Eotnpiteto moAv sní tng pvOtotopiac, tny onoiav éypage téte. Tov eixe 
KaTHAGBer tpéAa, povowavia. EEnpxyeto mpog aypav óns, mEplemAaveto 
ava touc odovc, avékpivev avOpáómnouc, mtw@xots, NMOANTHS, enaítaç, yovaiKac’ 
ELONPXETO ElG OLKiAS, KATIPYETO etg vmxóysu, ovrüpyesto gig Om Sik va 


28 A. Hirst, ‘The missing day: a mistake in the time scheme of Karkavitsas’s The Beggar’, Modern Greek 
Studies Yearbook 12/13 (1996/7) 279-86. 
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eprmvevoOr] ek tnc Getic. Avepiyvoto siç épiðaç, sonpei@vev evOic siç to 
onperopatápióv tov 6,11 EvdiAaMEpoV nxpooépBaAAe TO ovs fj TO SpA TOD. 
(NS, 227)” 


* 


Further elaborating on the concept of ‘cybernetic’ characters that was introduced before, 
it should not be at all surprising that Nikolas Sigalos contains a considerable number 
of purely descriptive passages. Thus, no fewer than twenty-six extended descriptions of 
a referential nature evoke seven diverging aspects of contemporary urban life: (1) the 
bourgeois residence of the Rodalis family (NS, 126, 127 and 268); (2) the huge building in 
oóóc Innokpátouc in which students and people of all sorts and conditions live together, 
featuring: (a) the hustle and bustle on an average morning (NS, 146), (b) the garden and 
the outside (NS, 141), (c) Yangos’ student room (NS, 109-10), (d) the apartments of 
the Sigalos family (142-3), (e) Platon Lykidis’s room (NS, 229-30) and (f) the apartment 
occupied by the prostitute Amalia Argyrou (NS, 322-3); (3) a restaurant frequented by 
the lower social classes (NS, 186), (4) a nightclub for students (NS, 199—201, 203-4 
and 205-6), (5) the University (NS, 298-9), (6) the barber-shops of Sigalos and Sakidis 
respectively (NS, 96-7 and 291) and (7) the daily commotion in the streets of Athens, 
featuring (a) the neighbourhood of Neapoli (NS, 237 and 289-90), (b) the crowd in front 
of the royal palace (NS, 352-3), (c) the district around the railway station (NS, 380), (d) 
oóóg Tlaventotnpiov (NS, 191-2 and 264) and (e) a small park with a urinal near the 
University (NS, 124). In line with Zola’s emphasis on mapping out the existing social 
stratification, this catalogue provides a representative image of three different milieus: the 
Athenian bourgeoisie, the life of middle-class students (University, pleasure, private life) 
and both the professional activities and privacy of the common people.? The following 
extract, taken from a detailed description of the room in which Platon Lykidis lives and 
works, illustrates well how the material surroundings of the principal characters mirror 
their specific professional, social and financial situation: 


KAsiotév to to napáðvpov, Kar n atuóoqQoipa anénviye mokvÁ Papsia, 
HELOADGHEVN. Ya6EvVOV vavtióðn ocuńv appovíoag kat vópoOsí(oo čiéyeev o 


29 Compare, at this point, the following passage by Zola, which describes the usual modus operandi of 
naturalist writers: ‘Ce serait une curieuse étude que de dire comment travaillent nos grands romanciers 
contemporains. Ils établissent presque tous leurs oeuvres sur des notes, prises longuement. Quand ils ont étudié 
avec un soin scrupuleux le terrain oü ils doivent marcher, quand ils se sont renseignés à toutes les sources 
et qu'ils tiennent en main les documents multiples dont ils ont besoin, alors seulement ils se décident à écrire? 
(‘Le Sens du réel’, 1286). Other examples contain explicit mentions of the ‘npaypatiký oxo (NS, 108) and 
its poetics (NS, 223-4 and 443). 

30 While Mackridge has rightly remarked that a similar *documentary function' is characteristic of Greek 
prose fiction at the end of the nineteenth century in general, according to the theoretical framework outlined 
above the naturalist branch of so-called *ethography! can be distinguished on the basis of a radicalization of this 
descriptive tenet, as is the case in Xenopoulos’ Nikolas Sigalos. Cf. P. Mackridge, "The textualization of place 
in Greek fiction, 1883-1903’, Journal of Mediterranean Studies 2.2 (1992) 148-68. 
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OXETSG tou aTOXMPNTNpiov, AnvOd&vov akpiBác vró to ó&ng6ov tov S@pLATIONv 
exeivov. Ta EnimAa Nouv oAiya kot neviypå. Ev EvAivov xpeBBatiov Kateiye tnv 
yovíav vnó kpokóypovv kAwookénaocga w épiov opi&óv ws apviov. TpanéCiov 
naAoióv, pe ppoaxó KataKnAld@pévov káñvuua, vmEBdotalev eKei napa 
tny KAívnv zÀn06v avukeuévov TolKiA@v, dpSynv-piySnv anoteBeipévav. 
Erhai PiPAiwv, &AXo BiBAia avoiktá, eonpEpides, yaptopvAcKia, anetéovv 
tov &TAKTOV GMpdv, £& ou avékumte TO yYEtAoS motnpíou Kekpvuuévov 
vnó YpOpatistév £&GQuAAOv, giç Kítpivog AnodétNs, £v nepihaipov, to 
knporńyiov xat 600 KpvotdéAAiva pedavodoxeia pe mAm90óv ypoqíóov £vtóg 
diokov. To cuptópióv tov, aperdc KekAetopévov, akve tas &kpoc yaptiov 
eCexovtav. (NS, 229) 


To formulate it in Zola's words: *Nous estimons que l'homme ne peut étre séparé de son 
milieu, qu'il est complété par son vétement, par sa maison, par sa ville, par sa province; 
[...] De là ce qu'on appelle nos éternelles descriptions.?! 

Another device that is frequently employed in naturalist fiction to portray characters 
in their social environment while at the same time instructing the reader through 
the incorporation of specialized sociological information, has been termed ‘le héros 
synecdochique'.? This narrative technique consists of putting a character on the scene 
while he performs a number of activities that are symptomatic of its position in life, for 
such representative snapshots are supposed to metonymically evoke an entire professional 
or social environment. Accordingly, the students in Nikolas Sigalos are portrayed both 
in their academic (12) and in their recreational activities (7), chapters 9, 11, 18 and 14 
depict the barbers Sigalos and Sakidis in their professional environment, as a journalist 
and author Platon Lykidis becomes the focus of attention in 8 and 15, while Fani 
metonymically represents the category of Athenian housewives in chapter 4. The following 
excerpt, in which Sigalos gives his barber-shop a serious face-lift in an ultimate attempt to 
meet the competition from Sakidis, concretely exemplifies this general assumption: 


Tavtoxpóvog o kvp NikóAag Katayívevoi pésa giç cAAmv epyaoíav. O 
NETOUKIALEVOG X&ptnc, o koAÓntOv tny pikpiv Obpav tov ÉvAotoíyov, eiye 
q0op1t Kpiver Se kopótepov KAL otkovopikótepov o KOLPEÚG V’ aviikataco tiom 
avtóv tá ovAAoytic euóvov. Exe Aowtóv omokóyet gk TOV ELKOVOYPAQOHLEVOV 


31 E. Zola, ‘De la description’ (1880), in Oeuvres complétes, X, 1299. In addition, the descriptions in Nikolas 
Sigalos sporadically feature two structural details that appear to be especially characteristic of Zola’s descrip- 
tive technique and are placed by Hamon under the common denominator pouvoir voir: (1) a point of view 
situated at an altitude: Ippokratous Street seen from the balcony of Yangos’ room (NS, 191-2) and the district 
around the University described from within an auditorium (298-9); (2) the explicit presence of a light source: 
the interior of Sigalos’ barbershop (96-7), the outside of it (386), Yangos’ room (109-10), the restaurant (186), 
the nightclub (199—200) and the room occupied by Platon Lykidis (229-30). Cf. Ph. Hamon, *Qu'est-ce qu'une 
description’, Poétique 12 (1972) 465-85, 466-9. 

32 Cf. Ph. Hamon, Introduction à l'analyse du descriptif (Paris 1981) 207. 
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vAAov Kat BiBAiov, dou £óvvir] va súper, tag notk(Aac eikovoypagiac [...] Kar 
KUTATAOOEL AVTAG KOAAMV ení tov naAaLOD yaptiov oc véou Eidouc eunétaopo, 
Oc tt UyngoOétqua. Káéðnta ení Evdivov Opavíov. IIAnocíov tov éyer ení 
TELAYLIOD VAOTOYSPTOV TOV 1561] TOATSV, tnv WaAALSa, tov EGLOV TOV ELKOVOV 
Kat OTEVES Awpidacg Kvavot yaptov, c% ov oxNpatiCer kopyá mepiOdpia. 
AapBéver tnv elkovoypagiav, tny nepikórtet, tnv Tapatnpel en’ OAtyov 
Weldimv, Xpíet pe KOAAaV iá tov daKktbAov to ómicOev Epos xoi tmv 
npocappóčer. (NS, 280) 


As will be discussed further on, with regard to the well-known narrative parameter 
between *óujynoic (‘telling’) and ‘pipnotc’ (‘showing’), naturalism's tendency towards 
the latter is traditionally explained as a device to avoid restricting the reader’s inter- 
pretation through the presence of ready-made moral judgments. Yet the above example 
illustrates that this narrative technique is also extremely suitable for conveying detailed 
information about the contemporary world in a lively manner, while at the same time con- 
tributing to the novel’s attempt to mirror real historical time. Even if the use of the present 
tense for such ends is not a widely recorded phenomenon among Greek or European 
naturalist writers, in the present case it surely aids to evoke an aura of immediacy.? 

A special narrative technique that combines the two previous devices is the so-called 
‘reporter’s motif’. While one would expect this strategy to be typical of the sociological 
intentions of naturalist literature in general, it especially applies to Les Rougon-Macquart. 
For in Zola the reader frequently comes across characters which on the basis of their 
professional life (journalists, writers) or inherent nature (curious ‘flaneurs’) wander 
through the streets of Paris observing city life from a genuinely sociological point of view. 
Both their ‘epistemic’ disposition and the narrative motive through which these characters 
are introduced create the necessary conditions that allow the narrator to describe various 
aspects of contemporary society in a more or less objective manner. In Hamon’s termi- 
nology, this naturalist device is characteristically referred to as ‘le regard descripteur’.* 
Among the various occasions on which this reporter’s motif occurs in Nikolas Sigalos, 
chapter 15 occupies a special position. Jt has already been argued that in this chapter 
Platon Lykidis sets out to draw journalistic as well as artistic inspiration from daily events 
in the centre of Athens. Further developing Lykidis’ characterization as a professional 
man of letters — at the beginning of the episode he has already been portrayed working 
in his room — this narrative sequence is primarily meant to shed light on a second aspect 
of his activities as a journalist and writer; in the meantime, the narrator takes the oppor- 
tunity to depict Athenian street life, more particularly the crowd in front of the royal 
palace (NS, 352-3). Yet a closer look at the narrative motive under discussion points 
to an additional hidden meaning: reinforcing the argument that Platon Lykidis could be 


33 The same applies to the extract from the passage narrating the fight between Sigalos, his mistress Kondylo 
and his wife Fani that will be quoted and discussed later on. 
34 Hamon, Qu'est-ce qu'une description’, 466-9. 
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seen as an alter ego of Xenopoulos, chapter 15 gives narrative shape to the idiosyncratic 
modus operandi of the naturalist writer that is at the base of Nikolas Sigalos too. This is 
particularly exemplified by the scene in which Lykidis witnesses the political speech by a 
university student and the subsequent reactions among the audience. Having observed the 
ongoing events for a considerably long time, he writes everything down in his notebook 
in meticulous detail: ‘O IIA&tov Aukíóng ag’ ov elfitnoe nAnpogopias tvá kar 
KaTEypayev avtdéc Katá to cóvnOsg EV to OYKMSEL omnpewonetepío too reporter, 
anńńðe cxemtóuevog Kot yeA@v’ (NS, 351; my italics). Once more Zola overtly but 
inventively serves as a literary model. 


* 


In line with the emphasis on the sociological dimension in naturalist prose fiction and the 
equivalent reduction of its plot structure, naturalism can be regarded as a radical offspring 
of realism from the perspective of point-of-view theories too. As is generally acknow- 
ledged, nineteenth-century realist discourse aspired to a certain degree of objectivity in 
the narrative in order to restrain the traditional commentaries of the narrator, thus 
arousing the impression of a narrative that evolves ‘naturally’ instead of being *told'.? 
The following guideline from ‘Le Naturalisme au théátre' clearly supports the hypothesis 
of radicalization, given that Zola takes this realist device as a starting point to elaborate 
the concept of impartiality (‘impassibilité’ or *désintéressement"): 


[Le roman] est impersonnel, je veux dire que le romancier n'est plus qu'un greffier, 
qui se défend de juger et de conclure. Le róle strict d'un savant est d'exposer les faits, 
d'aller jusqu'au bout de l'analyse, sans risquer dans la synthése; [...] Eh bien! le 
romancier doit également s'en tenir aux faits observés, à l'étude scrupuleuse de la 
nature [...] Il disparait donc, il garde pour lui son émotion, il expose simplement ce 
qu'il a vu [...] L'intervention passionnée ou attendrie de l'écrivain rapetisse un 
roman, en brisant la netteté des lignes, en introduisant un élément étranger aux faits, 
qui détruit leur valeur scientifique.* 


Taking Genette's theory of focalization as a point of reference,” it is found that naturalist 
fiction is characterized by a strong tendency to avoid zero focalization, which allows 
for almost unlimited narratorial comment, and to incline to the use of either the internal 
or external type. For internal focalization is used both to present the diegetic events 
through the vision of one of the characters and to give the reader access to his inner world; 
as a consequence, this type is often characterized by a wealth of passages in direct and free 
indirect speech. The so-called neutral ‘camera-eye’ or external focalization, on the other 
hand, is frequently used in technical descriptions with a lot of specialized vocabulary or 
to depict actions by protagonists that — for whatever reason — remain psychologically 


35 Ph. Hamon, ‘Un discours contraint’, in R. Barthes et al., Littérature et réalité (Paris 1982) 150. 
36 Zola, ‘Le Naturalisme au théatre’, 1240-1. 
37 G. Genette, Figures III (Paris 1972) and Nouveau discours du récit (Paris 1983). 
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unmotivated. In both cases, the narrator disappears to a large extent from the narrative, 
accordingly providing the story with an air of objectivity and leaving the reader to judge 
the narrated events. 

In order to show how my initial statements also apply to the alleged naturalist 
impartiality in Nikolas Sigalos, a two-fold argument will be developed: ex positivo, by 
arguing that the narrative voice takes a detached position during the most crucial events 
of the story through the use of internal or external focalization; and ex negativo by indi- 
cating that the totality of the narratorial intrusions (zero focalization) lacks any form 
of coherence. To begin with, apart from the sociological dimension already discussed, 
the narrative threads of Xenopoulos’ novel serve extremely well to examine the patterns 
of psychological behaviour that are caused by adultery (Sigalos, Fani) and temptation 
(Sigalos, Yangos). In the latter case, Amalia Argyrou’s second attempt to seduce the young 
protagonist turns out to be a crucial episode. Despite the admonitory advice from Mr 
Rodalis as well as the promise he makes to himself to firmly control his future sexual 
desires, in chapter 13 Yangos nevertheless fails to resist a new invitation from the prosti- 
tute to visit her in her apartment. Although he immediately realizes that he has made a 
serious mistake (/EoKkénteto va vyn...’; NS, 324), the protagonist does not manage to 
summon up enough courage to refuse Argyrou’s requests, which will turn out not to be 
without ulterior motives. Having successively persuaded Yangos to play a song on the 
piano and to admit his hidden desires for her, the prostitute drives the young man into the 
corner of her room. Thereupon the following happens: 


O Tityxog mpocendOnoe v axoonac0Ó" nníog ahid Sev to katópðooev. H 
v£ap& YVVÁ TOV EKPÁTEL OOLYKTE, kAivouca En’ avtoó KAL avatpénovoe ENÍ tov 
EPELOLVOTOV TNV Kego jv tov, tv oxoíav katnonáteto ékopov. Aev EBAETE TO 
npóconóv tng o véog no8éveto uóvov THY nvońv tno kaíovcav, kat TKOVvE 
AEEEIG SLLKEKOPHEVAG, nopoA.mtikéc, OOD HE THV onacpo!ikrv TigoLV, opoú 
pe tny epg£OiotikTlv oouńv THs CapKds. Tovto napetáðn ení tiva SevtepdAenta. 
Eni téAovg Tito avvnógopov! Enpene va petérAOn Biav, Anopovóv evyévetav 
xot aPpdtnta... Kat n nxéáAm ńpxyioev. O Iiéykog avnyépOn amo0óv pete 
SvvepEwSs THV yovaiKa, HA’ exeivn £&koAo00n nepiogtyyovoa uev SvvapEwS 
napapopás TOV tpéynAóv tov. EAafe tóte £ksivog tovg dio Bpáyiovás tnc, 
tous anéonacse, nAguOspó0n tno mEpintbEEWS, ka trjv Kkatéppuyev vO’ £vóc 
TWALypEvon Tanntos. *Exet', £&eotóposgv acOpaoívov. (NS, 328) 


This passage, coming at the peak of a profound psychological conflict in which the 
protagonist's instinct is eventually overruled by reason, features a consistent use of inter- 
nal focalization from a narratological point of view. As the narrator's moral or ideological 
position consequently remains uncertain, the reader is invited to weigh up guilt and 
innocence himself. 

A similar but not fully identical narrative situation occurs when Sigalos is caught 
red-handed by his wife for the first time (NS, 245-9). The main difference from the 
previous episode is situated on the level of focalization, which is predominantly of the 
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external type. The scene takes place in Sigalos’ barber-shop and the narrator restricts his 
own point of view to the perspective of a camera-eye that successively records in a detailed 
but neutral manner the unnoticed entrance of Fani, the very moment that she manages to 
surprise her husband, the fight between the barber, his betrayed wife and his mistress 
Kondylo, the neighbours who rush forward to calm the situation, Fani’s eventual depar- 
ture and the subsequent commentaries by the spectators. The following is a short excerpt 
from the passage describing the fight: 


TlkatayiGovv ot KdAagol, Sovzotoiv ot ypdv0o1, ekond@vtor o TPÍXEG, 
avtnxovor Bpoypot, opvypot, perá Avypav atpviétov kot avapovýseov T6VOD... 
H ®av7j poivetor. ToQAT, kot Koon xvconá ue GANV tno tnv napoqopáv, ue OANV 
TNS tny Sb6vapiv. MóAiG éyei kotpóv n Kov8OA0 v apvvdr kot v’ anogtyn ta 
KTURTPATA, og kpatsita óéopuoc evtóc tov YaAvPSivov yeipóv xot voíotatot 
tny ovvexý tpooBoAf,. Urevder o kvp NikóAoc Kar napeuéAAetat ew TO LEGOV 
peté toAAOb Kémov. Aéyetat Kat avtds TANyLata ovóyov, o6óvrov, Todav. (NS, 
246) 


Even if Sigalos is obliquely blamed by the narrator in the surrounding narrative context — 
being characterized almost unnoticeably as an *&riotov oóGvyov' (NS, 247) of whom the 
neighbours *yvopíGovteg and noAXoÓ vag mapeKtpondc tov  [...] (NS, 247) — the 
narrative voice principally withdraws into the wings and leaves the reader to infer his 
own ethical judgment freely and unbiased. 

Within the total number of passages that consistently make use of internal focaliza- 
tion, the personal dilemma which Yangos has to deal with throughout the novel proves to 
be especially interesting with regard to the close relationship between Nikolas Sigalos and 
the poetics of Zola. On the one hand, the young protagonist more or less unconsciously 
gravitates towards a hedonistic way of life, of which his best friend Takis is an exponent 
par excellence: Yangos frequents nightclubs, envies Takis for having seduced Adela (NS, 
217), does not show any resistance to the first advances from Amalia Argyrou, and 
initially tries hard to find favour with the beautiful Eleni. Nevertheless, this life style 
is overshadowed time and again by a recurrent sense of guilt: for it is with the Rodalis 
family that Yangos really feels at home, the dancing club leaves an alienating impression 
on him (NS, 205), he does not refrain from repeatedly blaming both Takis and Sigalos 
for their dissipated way of life, and he even explicitly disapproves of his own behaviour 
with Argyrou (NS, 197—8). Yangos ascribes this remarkable inner conflict to his former 
bourgeois education in Patras: 


Tovto sovveíðnoa va to 020pó kakóv: Exeivo Kat’ O1KOYEVELAKTWV na páóoctv Sev 
p eoyapioteC to &AXo Oa Edtnet TOA touc yoveíc pov, kot Exo vnóànyiv va 
un tovg vroa TO KAAO 9a eEapyiCe tov ayabdv PodéAnv, xot PoPobLOL Kate 
npóAnyw tnv opyńv tov. MetaEd tng ovAATQeOG Koi tno exteAgoEws más 
TPAEEWS, KATH trc onotac éyo RAAALEV NPOANWIV, ungooAaBobot pepikot no uoí, 
Ot omoíoi Kataotpépovv SANV tny Ndoviiv. Eu0óvopoi £yó;.. Ewumopó vo 
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KOTAOTEIAM TOLG nahpoús; Ox. Einar vevpdonactov, avtopatov, &veo edevOepinc 
Oednoems. Av Hal cńuepov nOikdc, ónos O£Aovciv oi yoveic, Sev ntalo &yó 
KaOdAOv. Otte F aX Eo sic to uéAXov. (NS, 218; my italics) 


In this interior monologue, Zola’s famous theory of heredity and environment is called 
in as an explanatory mechanism for the first time, albeit in a still oblique manner. When 
the young protagonist is informed about the marriage that his father has arranged with 
Kaiti Rodali at the end of the novel, however, it becomes increasingly obvious that it 
is indeed ‘Le Roman expérimental’ which serves as a frame of reference. In the course 
of the masterly grand finale in which Yangos’ dilemma is finally resolved, an extended 
introspection — technically speaking a combination of direct speech, indirect speech and 
free indirect speech (NS, 425-32) — brings him to the conclusion that Kaiti represents 
the bourgeois side of his personality, while both Eleni and Amalia Argyrou embody his 
attraction towards Athenian hedonism. The passage in which Yangos once and for all 
renounces his initial love for Eleni in favour of a decent marriage with the daughter of his 
father’s best friend confirms that the permanent friction between these two divergent parts 
of his personality can only be understood against the background of the positivist doctrine 
proposed by Taine and Zola: 


Ho@cveto eviote, — sive aAn0éc — napaddfove tivéc Siaotpopdc, ex1Ovpiac 
KOOLIKO Biov, £AeuOepíac, YELPAMETTIOEWS HAAG TAYLOTH ENEOTPEMEV EIG TAG 
apyxiKác Tov KAiostc. To eyvópiGev: oótog Tito nenAaopévog ÉNTAIE KAL ÔT’ avtóv 
n KAnpovowKotys, o opyavicuóg koi n avatpogy. [...] Aev "ito dvvatév. Oa 
evupgeveto. Enpense va vrakovon £g touc yoveic tov. (NS, 431; my italics)? 


However consistent the use of both internal and external focalization in the most crucial 
parts of Nikolas Sigalos may be, in less important episodes the narrator sporadically pops 
up to briefly comment upon the diegetic world. Applying the typology of intrusions on 
behalf of the narrative voice as outlined by the German narratologists Jahn and 
Nünning,? these instances of zero focalization can be classified as follows (every single 
type will be illustrated by only one example): (1) evaluative: *H deonoivic EAévn Gotíov 
fito ek tov TAGOLATOV EKeivav, nepí tov omoíov Aéyev o About ótt SbvavtaL v’ 
avuoyócooi Kwt& nxoAAoóg Babuots tnv Ogppuokpaoíav tng aotons, sis tmv 


38 Other passages which openly refer to the theory of heredity and environment, are used to characterize both 
Eleni (430: 15-17) and Kaiti (129: 19-25; 431: 6—9). The presence of these rather clumsy references can be 
explained either as resulting from the author’s youthful enthusiam, thus providing an additional argument to 
characterize Nikolas Sigalos as a piece of juvenilia, or — more likely — as a comic subversion of Zola’s radical 
theories, which Xenopoulos explicitly calls into question in ‘At nepi ZoA& TPOAT WEI’, 322: *:OpoAoyó ót Sev 
pe cidkvoe noA eé apxńg [...] n Bpadeta 51a50x7] tov vevptkóv ovpntapatov, doa anoKaAtntoviat nap& 
tivi Yeve& KATORLV APXIKÁG Tivos BA&Bng OpyaviKtic xtX. — Stad0x1] tng onoíac Sev sSvvaunv £% evóç 
BiBAiov v’ avtiAngdd xagapác'. 

39 M. Jahn and A. Nünning, ‘A survey of narratological models’, Literatur in Wissenschaft und Unterricht 27 
(1994) 291. 
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onoiav sioépyovta (NS, 133); (2) metanarrative: ‘AfAov óu m egnpepic sive 
avtinoMtevopévn. Edv © s&axodov0dor ta oyóMa ení npíoewv akóun otňànv, 
toOto SEV pa evóipépeU (NS, 366); (3) phatic: *Oónyrifmoav etc tny aí(Govoav, nv 
yvootiüjv nuív aí8ovcav [...]" (NS, 380); (4) expressive: '[ertypo«p1]] tnv onotav ópog 
dev eBefaíoo ue’ ópkou o ypm&yac’ (NS, 96) and (5) generalization: ‘to xotvóv gépetoa 
npo tnv áv, ónos aL yovaíkeg rpog tny otpattotiküv otoAnv' (NS, 389). It 
nevertheless turns out to be impossible to determine a common denominator of a thematic 
or ideological nature that underlies the use of zero focalization in Nikolas Sigalos, for 
the narrator rarely takes this narrative technique as an opportunity to unambiguously 
establish his own position towards the main characters and their behaviour. The rather 
restricted use of this particular type of focalization thus leads one to the assumption that 
Xenopoulos was indeed willing to follow up Zola's demand for impartiality, yet did not 
succeed to the full in doing so. Therefore, the presence of the passages involved constitutes 
another solid narratological ground to classify Nikolas Sigalos among Xenopoulos' 
juvenilia. 


IV. Conclusion 


To properly conclude the present article, I would like to confront my findings with the 
sole analysis of Nikolas Sigalos that exists to date, namely Eftychia Amilitou's introduc- 
tion to the recent edition of the novel. The purport of her entire argument is epitomized by 
the following: 


LE 6,TL APOPE nto ovykekpipéva TOV VaTODPAALOLG, e&v EMLYELPTIOEL kaveíç va 
TOV avancer oto pvlrotópnpa Tov EevórovAov pe touc ópouc tov ZoAd&, Oa 
éxe tows tv aíc0non £vóc £(6ovc navtopipac, órov o I'GAXoc ovyypapéac Kar 
n SXOAT Tov vAdpxYovv nepicoótepov oc onpeío avapopás rá&vo oto onoío o 
Nixodacg Ltyadoc X£vtovopys( oc petaoyómo [...].” 


This rather negative stance can easily be accounted for by referring to the traditional views 
on the nature of naturalism. In the course of my analysis, it has become clear that Nikolas 
Sigalos does not exclusively deal with narrative topics such as alcoholism, brutal violence 
and adultery, nor does it unequivocally criticize the brutal and harsh living conditions 
of the poor. As such, the thematic realm of Xenopoulos' novel does not fully match with 
those that are usually — but sometimes mistakenly — identified with the naturalist move- 
ment. In addition, with regard to the logic of narrative development Amilitou explicitly 
restricts her definition of naturalism to the scientific patterns of cause (heredity, environ- 
ment) and effect (inevitable behaviour) as outlined by Zola in ‘Le Roman expérimental." 


40 Amilitou, *Etoeyoyi, 50. 
41 Ibid., 50-1. 
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For the sake of convenience, she passes over in silence the fact that the French master 
wrote numerous other theoretical accounts, in which he strikes a markedly more nuanced 
note. On this base the few references to Zola and naturalism in Nikolas Sigalos can indeed 
be merely seen as humorous winks at the audience, which in the final analysis might 
awake the impression of a pantomime. 

Nonetheless, a two-fold shift of critical attention from ‘Le Roman expérimental’ to 
Zola’s moderate manifestos and from striking detail to structural analysis on the level of 
story-line, description, semantic content and focalization has engendered a far more 
nuanced view. Taking for granted Zola’s definition of naturalism as a method for objec- 
tively acquiring and storing sociological information through the use of specific narrative 
techniques — and there exists substantial evidence that Xenopoulos agreed with Zola on 
this matter — my analysis has, I hope, shown that Nikolas Sigalos undeniably exhibits a 
strong naturalist dimension. Moreover, a detailed examination of the novel with Zola as 
a direct literary model has not only indicated an unmistakable influence from Les Rougon- 
Macquart, but has also revealed a number of structural defects which well exemplify 
the author’s later statement that the beginning of his ‘literary’ career should properly be 
situated three years after the publication of Nikolas Sigalos. 
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Two heroes, two lives in the Grottaferrata Digenes 
Akrites 


Mieke Penninck 
Ghent University, Belgium 


The status of Digenes Akrites as hero needs to be reconsidered. For this purpose, a com- 
parison with his father can serve as a starting-point. Father and son are compared in two 
contexts: the family and the married couple. The differences between them reveal a hero 
who is not uncontroversial when it comes to family ties: Digenes isolates himself from his 
family and fails his wife with regard to faithfulness, trust and inseparability. Conse- 
quently, he is punished with childlessness. It is only when the oppositions between father 
and son are considered to be instances of dramatic irony that their true meaning is 
revealed. 


Introduction 


During the past decades, valuable research has been carried out on the roles of men and 
women and the relations between them in Digenes Akrites.! The results of this research 
make it possible to evaluate characters within their role. In this paper, Digenes and his 
father will be compared with each other within the framework of their roles in the family 
and the married couple. The objective is to investigate if the differences between Digenes 
and his father can offer a clue to the interpretation of Digenes’ character and his status 
as a hero in the Grottaferrata version. Therefore, firstly the meaning of heroism in 
Grottaferrata will be redefined, with consideration of the role of men. Secondly, the extent 
to which the behaviour of both protagonists can be considered heroic will be examined. 
Finally, dramatic irony will be discussed as a signifying principle? because it raises 


1 See C. Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites’, BMGS 11 (1987) 
29-68, and P. Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi: the framework of social values in the world of Digenes 
Akrites and Kekaumenos’, BMGS 13 (1989) 183-218 for the Grottaferrata version, S. Ekdawi, P. Fann, E. 
Philokyprou, ‘Bold men, fair maids and affronts to their sex: the characterisation and structural roles of men 
and women in the Escorial Aryevíc Axpityg’, BMGS 17 (1993) 25-42 for the Escorial version. 

2 See also the appeal of S. Alexiou, ‘Digenes Akrites: Escorial or Grottaferrata? An overview’, in R. Beaton 
and D. Ricks (ed.), Digenes Akrites: New Approaches to Byzantine Heroic Poetry (London 1993) 24 for, among 
other things, an analysis of the element of irony in Digenes Akrites. 
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questions about the relationship between father and son, and stresses the differences 
between them. The analysis of the antithesis between them will shed rew light on the 
organization of the plot. 

Only the Grottaferrata version will be discussed here. With respect to the coherence 
of the plot and the structural tightness of the story, the G version is indeed, as Catia 
Galatariotou has claimed,’ better than E; some scholars have even argued that E consists 
of a sequence of separate songs.* Secondly, the coherence of G is partly due to the bio- 
graphical structure which is strongly present in this version.’ This structure offers a suit- 
able framework for a comparison of the lives of the two protagonists. These are presented 
one after the other, but they are in fact inseparable;* Digenes’ story needs the background 
of the ‘Lay of the Emir’. Finally, since the way of life of the heroes is to be situated within 
the value system of the society they live in, and G offers a more faithful picture of Digenes’ 
environment than E,’ a clearer framework is offered to judge the heroes. 


Heroism in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites 


Digenes Akrites is very often designated as a hero,® not only because he is the protagonist 
of a work of literature, but also because he displays certain characteristics that are 
traditionally perceived as heroic: almost superhuman strength,? courage/manliness 


3 C. Galatariotou, ‘The primacy of the Escorial Digenes Akrites: an open and shut case?’ in Beaton and Ricks, 
Digenes Akrites, 49. See also E. Jeffreys, ‘Digenes and Charos: G and E reconsidered’, in C.N. Constantinides 
et al. (ed.), diAÉAAmv: Studies in Honour of Robert Browning (Venice 1996) 117-31 for an example of the 
relative coherence of G. 

4 D. Ricks, ‘Is the Escorial Akrites a unitary poem?’ B 59 (1989) 184-207; idem (ed.), Byzantine Heroic Poetry 
(Bristol 1990); S. Alexiou (ed.), BaoíAeioc Aryeviig ‘Axpitng Kai tò dopa toô Appoópr (Athens 1985). 

5 U. Moennig, ‘Digenes = Alexander? The relationship between Digenes Akrites and the Byzantine Alexander 
romance in their different versions', in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes Akrites, 115. 

6 R. Beaton, ‘An epic in the making? The early versions of Digenes Akrites', in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes 
Akrites, 59. 

7 C. Galatariotou, ‘The primacy of the Escorial Digenes Akrites’, in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes Akrites, 50. 
8 Some examples: T. Papadopoullos, ‘The akritic hero: socio-cultural status in the light of comparative data’, 
in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes Akrites, 131-8; P. Mackridge, ““None but the brave deserve the fair”: abduction, 
elopement, seduction and marriage in the Escorial Digenes Akrites and Modern Greek heroic songs’, in Beaton 
and Ricks, Digenes Akrites, 150-60; Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi’, 190; R. Beaton, ‘Cappadocians at 
court: Digenes and Timarion’, in M. Mullett and D. Smythe (ed.), Alexios I. Komnenos. Papers of the Second 
Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium (Belfast 1996) 329-38, here at p. 330: ‘an unparallelled hero’; C. 
Galatariotou, ‘Open space/closed space: the perceived worlds of Kekaumenos and Digenes Akrites’, in Mullett 
and Smythe, Alexios I Komnenos, 303-28, 303: ‘an idealised, romanticised hero’; Galatariotou, ‘Structural 
oppositions’, 39, 65. 

9 Papadopoullos, ‘The akritic hero’, 134; Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi, 192; Galatariotou, 
‘Structural oppositions’, 46. 
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(&vdpeix),’° a strong sense of honour." Further arguments are the importance of hunting 
in his life," the battle scenes depicted in the work and the meaning of the term *Akrites'.? 

The general thesis that Digenes is ‘an undisputed and almost superhuman hero’! 
seems not to be doubted, even though several of these characteristics can be (and often 
are) the subject of discussion. Thus it has not remained unnoticed that Digenes does not 
really fulfil the function of a historical akrites,? and that the references in the work to his 
military exploits are short, often summarized in a somewhat incidental manner and regu- 
larly in the form of reminders by the hero to others.'* In contrast, most of the attention is 
paid to the development of relationships between men and women: how they meet, elope, 
marry, and protect their relationship against threats. The frequently mentioned pleasures 
of the chase, for example, nearly always amount to the hunt for a desired woman with the 
purpose of marrying her, or the struggle to protect her against unwelcome suitors;" this 
typical heroic act is basically not an act of military prowess, but one of love, albeit in a 
*sportive' way. If there were still any doubt about the essence of Digenes’ deeds, the hero 
stresses on his deathbed that all he did was aimed at winning his beloved.!? Acts of bravery 
are thus always to be put in a romantic framework in Digenes Akrites. Digenes and his 
father are both heroes whose andreia is beaten by love,” while their heroism is one defined 
by love. The kernel of the narrative is therefore clearly defined by eros.” This specific kind 
of heroism justifies an evaluation of Digenes and his father as lovers and family men. 

First the Emir and Digenes will be compared within the framework of the extended 
family. This will offer evidence for the appropriateness of a comparison between 
father and son and the evaluation of Digenes’ behaviour with his father as a model. The 
necessary background information will thus also be provided for an interpretation of both 
couples in their context, the Emir and his wife, on the one hand, and Digenes and his wife, 
on the other. 


10 Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 153, 158; Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi’, 190-2; Beaton, 
‘Cappadocians’, 330; Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 44-51. 

11 Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 157-8; Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi’, 190-4; Galatariotou, 
‘Structural oppositions’, 44-51, 65 except for one occasion: the murder of Maximo. 

12 Beaton, ‘Cappadocians’, 330; D. Ricks, ‘The pleasures of the chase: a motif in Digenes Akrites’, BMGS 13 
(1989) 290-4, more specifically 290; Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 153-4. 

13 Papadopoullos, ‘The akritic hero’, 133-5; P. Odorico, ‘L’Akritis a-t-il báti un cháteau?, Bulletin, 
Association internationale d'études du sud-est Européen 28 (1998—9) 199—204. 

14 Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 39. 

15 See N. Oikonomides, ‘L’*“épopée” de Digénis et la frontière orientale de Byzance aux Xe et Xle siècles’, 
TM 7 (1979) 375-97; A. Bryer, ‘The historian's Digenes Akrites’, in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes Akrites, 102; 
Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 151. 

16 Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 151. 

17 D. Ricks, ‘The pleasures of the chase’, 290-4; Mackridge, ‘None but the brave’, 153. 

18 G VIII, 64-141. For the edition and translation, see Digenis Akritis: the Grottaferrata and Escorial 
Versions, ed. E. Jeffreys [Cambridge Medieval Classics, 7] (Cambridge 1998). 

19 GI, 292-300. 

20 E. Jeffreys, ‘The Grottaferrata version of Digenes Akrites: a reassessment’, in Beaton and Ricks, Digenes 
Akrites, 35. 
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THE HERO AS FAMILY MAN 

For the characters of Digenes Akrites, family is of great importance in determining their 
identity. When characters meet, get acquainted or marry, family ties are the first matter to 
be discussed.”! The name Digenes itself, which refers to his ‘double’ origin as the son of 
an Arab man and a Christian woman, is also an illustration of the fact that descent 
and family are what makes a man. The meaning of this name is essential background 
information about Digenes’ character and is therefore explained by the narrator.” This 
information recalls the ‘Lay of the Emir’, the story of Digenes’ father, told in the first three 
books of Grottaferrata. Digenes’ name and the reference it includes to his father’s exploits, 
invite us to interpret Digenes in comparison with his father. 


The Emir: sacrifice and effort 

Since family is an essential element of one’s personality, the individual also bears the 
consequences of the deeds of his relatives, whether good or bad. In the poem, characters 
frequently boast of their relatives’ positive achievements, but one person’s misdemeanour 
can affect the honour of the entire clan. 

This is what happens to the Emir’s family when he renounces his past in order to start 
a new life in the Byzantine empire: the entire family becomes a disgrace across the whole 
of Syria.? This value-system is operative both in the parts of the work that are set in an 
all-Christian environment, and in the parts that are set in the Muslim world.” A mother's 
curse, for example, is something to fear on both sides of the frontier.” 

When he leaves his family in Syria to go and live with his wife in the Byzantine 
empire, the Emir abandons his former identity and takes on a new one.” His mother 
reproaches him for this in her letter: he has forgotten the example set by his father, his 
uncle, and his own behaviour when he was younger." This means he has become another 
person by not following the family paradigm. 

The example of his father is especially striking, because he once refused to do exactly 
what the Emir has done (at least in the mother's presentation of the facts): 


Mà énAavij0 donep od yevéo0ot napa itn; 
“Otav yàp TOV £kOkAooav qovco&ta TOV '"Popaíov, 
Ol otpatnyoí xov ópvoov ópkouc qpiko8gotótoug 
NATPIKLOG và TIUNOT Mapa tod BacuU.éoc, 

và YEVT] npotootpátopac, &v Pin TO onafív tov. 


21 I, 263-90 and IV, 323-5 describe such meetings between families. 

22 IV, 50-1. See also R. Beaton, ‘Was Digenes Akrites an oral poem”, BMGS 7 (1981) 7-27, 19-21. 

23 1, 56-8. 

24 C. Jouanno, Digénis Akritas, le béros des frontiéres: une épopée Byzantine (Turnhout 1998) 89; 
Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 31—4. 

25 I, 80-5; I, 138; II, 98; II, 228-32; III, 16-18. 

26 This is considered a great sacrifice and stressed several times: II, 53-5; II, 190; II, 226. 

27 II, 60-80. 
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"AAW ékeivog Tpootéypata quA&ttov tod IIpo@rjtov 
56ENs HEV kateppóvnos, TAODTOV è Ob npooéoy£ 
Koi WEANSOV tov Exoav Kat ànpav tò onabiv tov. 
Xbó£ &vàyknv ph Eidaco návta pod napetdec, 

thy níotiv pév, tobc ovyyevetc k&p£ thv OT untépa.? 


Words like these cannot leave the Emir indifferent: the essence of his being is touched. He 
returns to Syria to restore his old family ties and even makes them stronger: ‘kai nathp 
návtæv yéyovev év Iivebpati &yio’.” To be a father is, indeed, to have a very strong 
family tie with someone. He takes all of his kin to Byzantine territory as well, where they 
can live together in the family palace.? The now Byzantine identity of the Emir is stressed 
by the clothes he puts on before his arrival: they are explicitly called *Roman'.? He also 
describes his stay is Syria as ‘foreign parts'.? He has become a ‘Roman’ and he will be 
addressed as a member of the family: see the pregnant use of the word for ‘brother-in-law’ 
below. 

When the Emir and his in-laws arrive in the palace grounds, the entire household 
welcomes this new group. This is a ‘mass scene’ like a number of others in the first three 
books of Grottaferrata.? Scenes like these are typical of leave-takings and farewells, as 
well as greetings and arrivals. Large groups of people go out to welcome someone or to 
accompany someone leaving for a short while. Such scenes are emotional and no one is 
embarrassed to show his feelings. In this way, openness among relatives is clearly shown 
to be not only appreciated, but even to be considered necessary.” For example, the Emir’s 
public farewell to his wife, before he returns to Syria, ensures that everybody can witness 
their love and their emotional goodbye. 

Violation of this mutual openness can have serious consequences. The Emir 
experiences this to his cost when he tries to return to Syria without informing his brothers- 
in-law. When they see through his plans by means of an auguring dream, he is told clearly 
that his behaviour does not meet family expectations: they ask him to give up his wife and 
child and to return to the place from which he came.” The brothers’ purpose is to banish 


28 II, 65-74. 

29 III, 333: A similar wording in relation to his mother is to be found in III, 226. 

30 III, 337-8. See Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 37—40, and P. Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine aristocratic 
oikos', in M. Angold (ed.), Tbe Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries (Oxford 1984) 92-111 for the 
importance of the olxog for the aristocratic way of life. For the relation between the nuclear family and the 
larger group of kinsmen, see A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1985) 101. 

31 II, 257: ‘b@paiav’. This clothing may have semi-imperial connotations: Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis, 59. 

32 Il, 266: ‘Eeviteiac’. See also E. Jeffreys, ‘Akritis and outsiders’, in D. Smythe (ed.), Strangers to 
Themselves: the Byzantine Outsider (Aldershot 2000) 189—202, 193. 

33 Examples can be found in II, 30; II, 262-3; III, 126; III, 247; III, 316. They are called a sign of solidarity by 
Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi', 195. 

34 See also C. Galatariotou, ‘Open space/closed space’, 303-28. 

35 II, 260-85. 

36 1,168. 
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the Emir from his new family. They used to call him ‘yapPpdc’, ‘brother-in-law’, a word 
that emphasizes their relationship and the fact that the Emir is accepted as part of the 
family, but when the conflict arises, the contrast between this word and the other names 
they start calling him by is striking: the relationship which the term denotes is clearly in 
crisis." The terms ‘Saracen’, ‘law-breaker’ and ‘enemy’,*® are now used by the brothers, 
terms which refer to the Emir's past as a Muslim and an adversary. 

The Emir is shocked and the narrator explains his reaction as follows: *'|oyÓveto 
yap pwpabeic, óc évo &popetto"? The image of the apprehended thief illustrates the 
Emir's realization that it is exactly his lack of openness that has caused his troubles. The 
Emir is also characterized as ‘&évoç’,® which means ‘stranger, foreigner’: one who origi- 
nates from or lives in a foreign place, with a possible connotation of one who has no bond 
of family or friendship with anyone else.*! The Emir seems to have broken the rules, and 
consequently his place within the family has become doubtful. 

His wife also uses the word ‘E€voc’ in II, 225 to talk about her husband to her broth- 
ers. Does this mean that she also wants to isolate her husband from the family? This is 
highly unlikely. In the next line she explains why he is a stranger: ‘ôç 0v &p& rjpvijoato 
ovyyevets Kai tiv niotiv’.2 So she calls him ‘E€voc’ in the sense of someone who is 
deprived of his family (see above). In doing so, she deliberately ignores their bond of 
marriage to depict the Emir as an isolated person. She presents this isolation as a reason 
for compassion.” The value of the sacrifice the Emir has made for her makes a positive 
interpretation of the word ‘stranger’ possible. 

When the situation calms down, the five men who wanted him to be expelled from 
the family again address the Emir as ‘brother-in-law’: he is fully accepted as before. 


Digenes: isolation and seclusion 

Digenes treats his family in a completely different way from the way his father treated his: 
instead of trying to keep its members together, and to be a fully integrated part of the 
family, Digenes detaches himself from them. After his marriage he decides to live alone 
with his wife. Several times® it is stressed how essential it is for Digenes to live alone. 


37 By the narrator: II, 162; by the brothers: II, 149 and II, 156, but they only talk about him, not to him. 
38 'Xapaknvé', ‘rapávopoç and ‘éxOpdc’ (IL, 167-8). 

39 Il, 173. 

40 At II, 173 and at II, 225. See also Jeffreys, ‘Akritis and outsiders’, 192-3. 

41 According to E. Kriaras, Ae€ixd tnc peoomvixric dnu@dovg ypappoteiag 1100-1669 XII (Thessaloniki 
1993), 36-43. 

42 II, 226. 

43 Asa matter of fact, forms of ‘Eé voc’ were associated with calls for compassion in vernacular literature, 
according to Kriaras, ibid. í 

44 Jeffreys, Digenes Akrites, 39 and id., ‘Akritis and outsiders’, 192-3. 

45 The brothers in II, 241 and II, 246; the narrator in II, 244, to show that the brothers are addressing the 
Emir. 

46 See Jeffreys, ‘Akritis and outsiders’, 194 for an overview of instances. 
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Magdalino believes that Digenes does act in honour of oikoc and yévoc, house and 
family.” However, two passages he uses as arguments, the first hunt and the marriage, can 
be interpreted differently, especially when the larger context of Digenes’ entire life is taken 
into account: these episodes can be seen as stages of Digenes’ progressive isolation from 
his family and steps towards his final independence. 

It is true that Digenes expresses a desire to make his genos illustrious: 


Ei peta tijv. tedciwoi a&vbpayabtiow, métep, 

ti pot &k tobtov ÓggAoc; Todto návteç rototow. 
"Apu 100 606&cac0ot Kai tò yévog AapTpPOVaL 
TANPOPOPA ðè Kai EGE TOV pòv ebepyétnv 

6tt 600A0v BEAEIc Éygw pe &vópeiótatov, péyav, 

Kai ovvepyov Kai BonOóv eig návtaç tobc roAépouc. ^ 


Magdalino (more or less following Mavrogordato) translates lines 96—7 as ‘I want fame 
now, to make my genos illustrious’. Jeffreys’ more literal rendering makes clear that a 
slightly different interpretation is possible: ‘It is now that I want to achieve renown and to 
shed lustre on my family.’ Indeed the wording ‘nob 50&&c0000am’ seems to point at a 
desire for personal glory as well, an impression that is confirmed by the preceding ‘ti por 
èK tobtov Óg£Aoc;'. This passage suggests that, from the very start, Digenes is not only 
thinking of the fame he might achieve for his genos, but has personal glory in mind as 
well.” 

Digenes’ first hunt is admittedly a family affair: it takes place in the company of his 
father and his uncle Constantine, since it concerns a kind of rite of passage where the 
presence of older men is required in order to supervise and evaluate. This is precisely what 
the Emir and Constantine do: they confine themselves to pointing out quarry and giving 
instructions concerning the use of the weapons. Digenes proves by ignoring their guide- 
lines that he is a superior hunter. This superiority is stressed again at the end of the 
episode, where a notable reversal of family roles takes place and the Emir washes his son’s 
feet.? Digenes’ superior qualities as a warrior are acknowledged here, but at the same time 
a certain distance seems to be created between him and his closest relatives. 

This trend will never be reversed and, moreover, Digenes’ promise cited above to 
become a valuable assistant to his father will never be fulfilled: Digenes will always act 
alone (in contrast to his father, who is often depicted in the company of agouroi).*! 

Digenes’ status as a lonely warrior may increase the value of his deeds,” but the 
absence of his family in his life, despite the intentions expressed here, is striking. This does 


47 Magdalino, ‘Honour among Romaioi’, 193-4. 

48 1V,94—9. 

49 Jouanno, Digénis Akritas, 53 also believes that Digenes only fights for personal reasons, which contrasts 
with his title of Akrites. 

50 IV, 208-9. 

51 I, 152-60; I, 184-90; III, 22; III, 41; III, 61-90; III, 108-15; III, 249-55; III, 262. 

52 See Jeffreys, ‘Akritis and outsiders’, 198. She stresses that from a physical, military point of view, the 
acting alone is praiseworthy. 
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not mean that Digenes is accused here of lying: it is only pointed out that his words do not 
match the future reality. As a matter of fact, unkept promises are a distinctive feature of 
Digenes’ life and will be treated further on in this paper within the framework of dramatic 
irony. 

Digenes’ marriage, Magdalino’s second instance, can be looked at in the same way. 
Again Digenes tries to obtain a certain independence. He does everything by himself, is not 
mindful of the required openness among relatives, and tells no one about his idea. The 
narrator says explicitly that he talks to his protostrator ‘in private’ about the horse he will 
need for his journey. At the evening meal, his strange behaviour puzzles everyone: he 
does not eat or drink and stares, as if in a dream. When his mother asks for an explana- 
tion, thereby explicitly saying that it is bad to keep a problem to oneself, his answer is 
brief and does not reveal his plan.* It is clear that the redactor of Grottaferrata is trying 
to describe an atmosphere of secrecy and therefore has to create a distance between 
Digenes and his close relatives. With the refusal of the large dowry which the general 
offers, Digenes makes it clear to his father-in-law that he wants to be independent from 
his in-laws as well. 

After the rites of passage Digenes has become an adult. And indeed, immediately after 
his marriage he decides to settle by himself. Consequently, the hunt and the marriage have 
to be looked at from a different perspective than the rest of his deeds, because they are 
steps towards maturity and Digenes' personality is still developing. This development 
already reveals several characteristics of his future life. From the beginning of his adult- 
hood, these become clearer and Digenes’ personal environment changes drastically. The 
presence of the supporting group of relatives, which is felt throughout the first four books, 
is gone and the hero takes pride in doing everything by himself.° 

In Book IV, Digenes establishes not only his independence from his own family and 
his in-laws, but also with regard to the state. When visited by the emperor, he behaves 
exactly the same way as he behaved towards his father-in-law: he refuses gifts,” thus 
showing his material independence. Further, he instructs the emperor and displays 
physical superiority? in a hunting-scene. The contrast between Digenes, who approaches 
the emperor entirely alone,? and the emperor with his retinue, fits well within this 
framework. It is not in the scope of this discussion to analyse Digenes’ relation to the 
authorities, but it is clear that Book IV displays in a heightened manner Digenes' loosening 
of ties. 

Therefore it is not surprising that ‘mass scenes’, which prove the solidarity and 
openness between kinsmen, do not occur in the last four books, where Digenes is the main 


53 IV, 375: ‘Kar’ idfav’. 

54 IV, 380-95. 

55 IV, 743-5. 

56 IV, 956; V, 21-2; VI, 279; VI, 563. 
57 IV, 1028-30. 

58 IV, 1030-84. 

59 See especially IV, 1012. 
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character. There is one bitter exception: the funeral of Digenes and his wife. Many people. 
attend this because of the frontiersman’s fame, but there is no family: his parents are 
already dead, he does not have any children and he was not close to any other relatives. 

Nor is the death of the hero and his wife witnessed by any relatives. Instead the 
wine-server discovers the bodies and he informs the head of the household: 


Toótov tov 0&vaxov 6 naic oivoxóoc óc cide 
TÔ SOpEOTIKM TapEvOds nlo? TH tpaneCith 
peta KAMVOLOD Kai ó6vppo0: ot 68 náv Tots Bo.” 


These two servants seem the nearest thing to family that Digenes has left. 

This is in great contrast to the death of the Emir. Digenes himself was not present 
then, because he arrived too late. Yet it seems no coincidence that at his arrival, he 
encounters a group of people mourning. In the Emir’s case, people spread the news of his 
death by coming out of the house as a group; they again demonstrate the strength of their 
emotional ties. Digenes, however, was absent when his father died. It is at this time 
that he takes his mother to live with him and his wife,S perhaps in an effort to end his 
seclusion from the family. 

What he does for his mother, however, cannot be done for his wife. He pities the girl 
at his deathbed because he has to leave her as a ‘stranger’,™ here clearly to be interpreted 
as someone deprived of relatives (see above) who would have been able to take further 
care of her. The cause of her pitiable situation is precisely her husband's preference for 
solitude. He had, for instance, forbidden her to bring her servants when she married him. 
Their conversation at that point is worth quoting: 


€ Evtpénopon, Yoyita pov, St ob uóvn toyx vor 

£i Tob TAtpdc pov Trjikovoac xoi ET’ EHO EOTPAONGS, 
&ptt và eiyov tàç B&yic pov Kai thy ¿tónMoív pov, 
và EYIVWOKE koi ò cog NATHP Tivos mardi &mf|psc: 
AAA LS ÓG TO &6(knoac, &noAoyíec Exe.’ 

MÌ Avreion, navebyeve, 61x viv povactiav, 

GE YUP NAVIES YLVOOKOVOL K&V koi uóvn toyx&vetc, 
Koi toÓtov péis Evexa bnapyer obóspío. 9 


What she is asking is to keep a kind of connection with her family. She longs for her 
serving-girls and her retinue, because they are an indication of the status and identity of 
her father and therefore her own identity. Digenes thinks this unnecessary and thus cuts 
the ties. The contrast with the Emir’s efforts to bind the two families together is clear. 


60 VIII, 199-201. 

61 VIL 114. 

62 VII, 119-46. 

63 VII, 156. 

64 VIII, 194. See also Jeffreys, ‘Akritis and outsiders’, 192-3. 
65 IV, 808-12. 
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This unusual situation for an aristocratic lady would have become problematic if she 
had survived her husband; therefore her death is actually welcome. Thus at Digenes’ death 
the consequences of his way of life become fully apparent. 


THE HERO AS HUSBAND 
To compare the heroes in the light of their relationship with their wives, five parameters 
are proposed here by which relationships in Digenes’ world can be judged: equality of the 
partners, trust, inseparability, fidelity and having children. These parameters are related to 
family values. The matching of two families is guaranteed by the equality of partners; trust 
and reliability are forms of the openness that is discussed above, while having children is 
necessary to continue the line of the family. 

The oaths which are taken by Digenes and his father also determine the content of 
these parameters. It can be assumed that what is sworn is considered an important element 
in a relationship. 


Equality 

Equality can be dealt with briefly. For acceptable marriages it is important that the two 
partners are equal in terms of descent, beauty, wealth and religion. Both Digenes and his 
father take care to respect these rules of equality when they marry. The need for religious 
equality explains the Emir's conversion, but also Digenes’ sudden desire when he hears 
that Aplorravdis’ daughter has been converted to Christianity. Despite the fact that 
her beauty, her gentle birth and comparable wealth had been mentioned before, it is the 
mention of her being a Christian that finally sets him on fire. 


Trust and reliability 

A lack of openness can have serious consequences, as the Emir learns to his dismay. 
Towards his wife, however, he is always open: she was the one he told about his intention 
to travel to Syria. Consequently, she speaks in defence of him when a conflict arises 
between him and her brothers because of his secrecy towards them. She, for her part, takes 
pride in her integrity and reliability and takes offence at the Emir's attempt to test her: 


‘Ti patnyv overdifeic pe; Enegaver Saxpvtotc. 

Ti, &vep pov, katnyopeic thv o£ TOAAG no0000av; 
Ovx £c pot, UN yévoito, tiv PovAny gavepHoat 
ei yàp toOto énoinoa, CAoav r| y pe nior, 

và yévopor ra páóevyua n&ot toig £v TH kóouo 

ÒG Tod &vópog pvotýpia kxaráón Ao novco.S 


This is a relationship built on absolute trust. 
The Emir promises not to forget his wife and child.$ This oath finds a parallel in the 
questions the Emir asks his wife immediately after his return: 


66 V, 225-33. 
67 Il, 210-15. 
68 II, 255-6. 
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‘TIG éxe1c, PHS pov tò yAvKO, tóvtepnvóv pov SapdArv; 

Tl&c éyeic, oiAtate Yox, uñ napapvdia, 

NEPLOTEPS pov NAVTEPTVE, TAVOpPALOV pov Sévdpov, 

LET TOÔ cob &vOriuartoc, tékvov pov napToOrtov;’? 
These questions are the first words the Emir utters after his return: in this way, he proves 
that he has kept his word and that he has not forgotten his family. The use of the term 
‘yapet meaning ‘lawful wife’ by the Emir to denote the girl in the oath, implies that he 
is fully aware of the implications of marriage. The love between the Emir and his wife is 
also called ‘just love, sanctioned love’.” 

Digenes makes his wife his privileged witness and takes care that she can watch his 
deeds by putting her in a tree from where she can see him well,"! or by hiding her in a cave 
where she is safe but still able to follow the battle. Witnessing acts of bravery is indeed 
considered important; actions are the only proof of qualities? and openness seems gua- 
ranteed in this way. Yet, as Galatariotou rightly points out, Digenes does not succeed in 
gaining his wife's trust." 

Digenes himself also believes he has failed, when he recapitulates on his deathbed 
everything he did for the girl, and concludes: 


Kai Aha noAA® mAsiova 01 THY OV ayanny, 
èu yox, nenoinka iva os &kkepórjoo 
Kai to0 OKOTOD &nétvYOV, HaAptov ts EAnidb0c.”> 


Furthermore, he keeps several things from his wife: one of the two instances of adultery 
and the murder of Maximo. He will disclose the murder on his deathbed,” but his 
adultery remains a secret. 

Digenes may try to conceal his misdemeanours, but to no avail. Secrecy, as the oppo- 
site of openness, is strongly repudiated in Digenes Akrites. The lack of openness is called 
explicitly a ‘«pipo’.”” This repudiation of secrecy is based on a religious notion: the fear 
of Judgment Day, when everything man has hidden will be revealed. Digenes himself 
acknowledges this: 


69 TH, 290-3. 

70 Ill, 319: ‘opOh &yómm. 

71 IV, 631-3. 

72 VI, 525-38. 

73 An exact expression of this idea: IV, 549. Another example is to be found at IV, 1054—79. See Galatariotou, 
‘Open space/closed space’, 310-13 for the importance of sight in Digenes Akrites. 

74 Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 623. 

75 VII, 121-3. 

76 VII, 120. 

77 ]L 247 by the Emir's brother-in-law. It is used in this verse as a parallel for ‘aitiov’, which means opaApa 
(mistake, error, fault, inaccuracy), according to Kriaras, Aečikó trc pecowvixrc Snuddovc ypappateiac, VIII 
(Thessaloniki 1982), 390-1. 
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Kal Tis &vtan0décEMc Tis PoPEpAs NLEpac, 
èv f] návta TaKpOLA ntaiopata Pavepodvtat 
TOV &yyéAov EVOTLOV xoi TOV &VOPOnOV né&vIOV.” 


Consequently, it is better to open up one’s heart, for 6 yap «póntov tò vóonpa or 
adtob danavatar’.”? 

Is the fact that Digenes is the narrator in Books V and VI, the books where he com- 
mits his obvious mistakes, linked to the idea of rejecting secrecy and promoting openness? 
The rape of the daughter of Aplorravdis, the adultery with Maximo and the killing of the 
Amazon cannot be considered as anything but wrong, since every character in the work 
repudiates these acts. Is Digenes trying to atone for his mistakes by displaying openness 
when it comes to his weaknesses? 

The beginning of the fifth book reads like this: 


1 pog OAtyov ti|v £xoto0 VEÓTNTA yavvdaaac 
&pgAAdc nepinéntokev EyKATPATL uovysíoc: 
botepov 6& pexépeAog yeyovas brép tobtou 

TOIg £vtvyx&vovoiv ATO &vityyevie TO ood ga, 
où KavyTjoeoc Évekev, GAAG petapeheiac. 

Kai yàp me tOv ńpepôv évivyov KannaðóKı, 
tùy Eavtod BovAópevoc &paptíav paviou 

1 póg adtov Sinyhoato táðe pEetping Aéyov: [...]*° 


The reader is in fact told beforehand by the narrator what the essence is of what is going 
to happen: Digenes is going to commit an ÉykAnpa (crime), a o9óAga (fault), an &paptia 
(sin) and will feel petapéAcia (repentance). The narrator has shown lexically that he 
considers the actions Digenes is about to recall as a transgression of divine and human 
law. Foreknowledge is created or activated in the audience. 

After the first single combat with Maximo, Digenes also claims that he is not telling 
his story in order to boast, but to be pardoned by his audience, whom he addresses explic- 
itly.! This time the audience is also told beforehand about the offence. From these 
passages, it appears that the motivation for Digenes' narration is the need to tell others 
about his adultery. 

Is Digenes confessing here? One can doubt, however, the value of a confession uttered 
to ‘a Cappadocian’, or to the rest of Digenes’ unknown audience. It is clear that Digenes 
feels a psychological need to talk about something he considers as his own wrongdoing. 
Can such an utterance have the value of a confession? Can the text-internal audience 
pardon Digenes? 

The Cappadocian and the others to whom Digenes tells his story are very abstract 
characters. Nor is much effort made to create a bond between Digenes and his personal 


78 V, 254-6. 
79 TV, 391. 

80 V, 12-20. 
81 VI, 600-8. 
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audience. At these critical moments, however, they are asked to judge. They are well 
informed, since Digenes’ manner of narrating does not differ much from the style of the 
omniscient anonymous narrator (this puts them on the same level of knowledge as the 
external audience). Does that give them the right to forgive? In any case, both audiences 
remain silent; the communication comes from Digenes’ direction only. 

It remains problematic that Digenes does not reveal his secrets to his wife, who is 
after all the most important person involved when it comes to adultery. Thus even though 
Digenes believes in the value of openness, he cannot keep himself from committing the 
error of secrecy. This is very clear at the deathbed scene: he recapitulates his life to tell his 
wife he did everything for her, but he remains significantly silent about the two cases of 
adultery. He confesses the murder of Maximo, but with the strange additional argument 
that he did this to obey his wife.® 


Inseparability 

From the ‘Lay of the Emir’ it is clear that it is not considered positive for lovers to be 
apart. The Emir does not wish to be separated from the woman he loves? and, when this 
happens, he does his utmost to hurry back to her:* 


TOLODTOG yàp Ó XOPIOLÒS n&vtov TAV &yANaVTOV, 
Sóti Kai Tas Woxdc, Sape tàs Kapdiac, 
TAPLOOEL KAI TODS Aoyiopobg TavTEAT|S Yopioia,® 


as the narrator comments, and the Emir’s men agree when their commander wants to 
arrive first in order not to be thought indolent.® By hurrying, the Emir fulfils a second 
promise to his wife.” 

Digenes, on the contrary, does not mind leaving his wife alone, even for longer 
periods. In the fifth book he describes himself as being on the road alone, while in the 
sixth book he delays going home in order to fight Maximo and goes as far as mentioning 
that he deliberately does not return to his wife between the fights. At these moments 
when his wife, the privileged witness on other occasions, is not watching him, Digenes 
makes mistakes: he commits adultery twice and kills Maximo. 

This murder is a fault, since it contradicts what Digenes had said before he started the 
battle: 


avdpOv yap EOTL HOLNTOV Ob póvov Tob povedou, 
GAN ObdE GAWS nóAspov otou petà yovaricac.9? 


82 VIII, 118-20. 

83 II, 130. 

84 HI, 22-6; III, 37; III, 53—8; III, 62; III, 252-3. 

85 Ill, 34—6. 

86 III, 255. 

87 He promises to hurry (II, 257; III, 22-6) and so he does (III, 37; III, 61—4; III, 83—8; III, 108—9; III, 115, III, 
262-3). 

88 VI, 721. 

89 VI, 749-50. 
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The fighting seems proper because Maximo is amongst those with a reputation for brav- 
ery,” but the killing cannot be excused: Maximo has reverted to a female role by offering 
her virginity to Digenes; she is no longer an asexual warrior.?! Digenes even tells his wife, 
as an excuse for his delay, that he took care of Maximo’s wound in order not to be 
reproached for having killed a woman.” His wife feels comforted by his words because 
she thinks he is telling the truth. Digenes feels bad about this: 


Toca sinóv, &vooyxnv ércuBavev à kópn, 
&ANVEvbew vopioncoa ¿uè £v toig PNOEtorv. 
Eita Kol katà voOv Bav tà Arata ts kópng 
xoi óc TA Ovpó AdTOG Eig &kpov onepbécac, 
kapfoX.uceóo napevOtc, 5T)0gv sic tò kovy, 
Kai tatótrv 68 kata aov &vijieoc &vetAov, 
potyeíav, qóvov tóte yàp &kteAéoac KOAiwc.” 


It is made explicit that he is lying (‘678ev’, in line 796). His motivation to go back and kill 
the Amazon is his wife's suspicion?! and her words that make him feel *9upóg' (anger). 

He shows no mercy, which contrasts with his former behaviour towards Maximo. 
She had begged for mercy after being defeated, and he had granted it. He had even 
promised her explicitly that she was not going to die.” She praised him for this attitude?” 
and he ‘confirms’ this praise by his previous boasting of his display of mercy? and by 
telling his wife that he took pity on Maximo because she was a woman.’ It seems as if 
he tries to erase his deed by killing the Amazon. He might think that, as she is the one 
responsible, it is she who needs to be punished.’ Still, he calls the murder ‘wretched’;!” 
he does not approve of his own revenge. 

Besides, Digenes takes risks in leaving his wife unprotected: wild animals and 
potential kidnappers lie in wait everywhere and it is the men's duty to protect their women 
from these dangers. Digenes’ wife is even more in danger because she does not live in an 
oikoc with her family, but in a tent on her own. She does indeed face constant threats in 
the sixth book. 


90 VI, 721. 

9] Galatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions’, 59-60; U. Moennig, ‘Digenes = Alexander? 112. 

92 VI, 789-91. 

93 VI, 792-8. 

94 She acts as a kind of extension of his conscience; Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis, 151. 

95 VI, 590—2; VI, 765-6. 

96 VI, 593- 5; VI, 756-7. 

97 VI, 771. 

98 VI, 657-8. 

99 In doing so, Digenes also violates his own principle not to slay a defeated enemy (VI, 266; VI, 269). 

100 VI, 788. 

101 A. Dyck, ‘On Digenes Akrites, Grottaferrata version, Book 6’, GRBS 28 (1987) 349-69, more specifically 
365-6, thinks there is a need for some kind of punishment for Maximo, as do Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis, 201 and 
Jouanno, Digénis Akritas, 183. 

102 The Greek term to which this adjective refers is the adverb ‘&@A ime’. 
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Fidelity 

To emphasize their willingness to stay faithful, both of the couples in the poem take oaths. 
The Emir and his wife remind each other not to break them. They trust in God to 
avenge a broken oath: 


Béns, xpuo& abd0évta pov, un napaPTis tobs SpKove, 
Kai Odo &nodHoe1 coi, ci nep áBnc &AXnv 
Od yàp Sikatoc Kpitihs Kins &nodidov.!™ 


The Emir promises his wife not to embrace other women when he leaves for Syria.’ Even 
though he still seems to have some feelings for the harem girls he had left in his former 
country — and this is one of the reasons, according to the narrator, why he finally 
returns! — this is nothing compared to his love for his wife. The narrator states this,” 
but also the words of the Emir himself show that he realizes the consequences of his 
present (married) situation. At first, he even wants his wife to accompany him.’ Finally 
he goes without her and has the opportunity to commit adultery (his wife is aware of 
that)? but this causes no problems. The harem girls in Syria may embrace him, kiss him 
and not want to leave him again, but this is handled very briefly and no further attention 
is paid to them.'? The Emir realizes, as mentioned before, the full meaning of the word 
yapetń, as he calls his wife;!!! she is the only one for him.!? 

Digenes appeals to the name of God and his parents when he swears two oaths in 
order to convince the girl of his sincerity: 


Kai Ei tote BovAn06 oroa ce, Vox" pov, 

Koi ob QuA&So &0óXotov THY 1póc ELE cou &yanNV 

nó00v TE KxHapatatov XPI TÅG TeAEvTIS pov, 

và pv àxoO0dvo Xprotiavec, và pv Katevodsobpat, 

và pv Kepdiow tàs g£bx&c TOV &uóv yevyntópæv.!! 
In the rest of the poem it seems that the negative part of this oath comes true: Digenes dies 
young, without children, he obtains his parents’ blessings, as is mentioned before, but their 
wishes do not come true. 


103 I, 179; II, 193; II, 272. 

104 Il, 272-4. 

105 Il, 272; II 275-9. 

106 H, 107-8. 

107 TI, 109-11. 

108 II, 129-30. 

109 II, 272. 

110 III, 127-9. 

111 II, 255. 

112 See D. Ricks, ‘Digenes Akrites as literature’, 164—5, for the opposition between monogamy and the 
‘conventional’ heroism of the Emir's male relatives, where a man's status is measured among other things by the 
number of girls he captures. 

113 IV, 557-61. 
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The power of the oaths taken by Digenes is increased by the importance the girl 
explicitly attaches to them. She makes clear that she fears perjury: 


dnd tov Osóv, © &youps, coi £uavuti]v niotebdo, 
abtév pot ó(60o paptvupa ÓAoG uý ue Morou, 

BAAS yovaikav évvopov &xpi TEAOUG noioa 

Kal yàp Tolo TAV épaotóv NOEtHKaoL Aóyouc, 
tais noBovpévats npónv yap &£potikóc deryOEvtec.!* 


Digenes answers this with these words: 


Mà tov Tlatépa Kai Yióv Kal tò &yvov IIvetpo, 

ob AunficO OE nómote, Ó navevyevestatn, 

HAAG kopíav TOV ELAV Kai SEOTOIVAV noon, 
YOPETHV TE koù GUVOLKOV péyxpt téAovc Gor] pov. 1? 


These oaths have to be interpreted as dramatic irony (see below). The hero will violate 
these promises; he has unconsciously taken the name of God and his parents in vain and 
this adds a bitter touch to these passages. The contrast with the Emir, who kept his prom- 
ises faithfully, is striking. It is also interesting to note the reappearance of the word for 
‘lawful wife’ (yat)! which was also used by the Emir in his promise. However, the 
Emir seemed to have less difficulty with the consequences of the use of this term — in 
short, with the consequences of marriage. 

In this passage, it is the girl who insists on being acknowledged as Digenes' spouse. 
She probably fears that the elopement will not end in a proper marriage. In short, the 
punishing judgment of God and the obligations imposed by marriage always reappear in 
these oaths. 

That Digenes' oaths are broken by two cases of adultery has been made sufficiently 
clear. The girl knows of the case of Aplorravdis' daughter!" and suspects something in the 
case of Maximo. When Digenes returns from the Amazon, she reminds Digenes of God's 
omniscience.!? I have discussed the effect of these words on Digenes above: he rides off 
and slays the Amazon. It is important to mention, however, that this reaction is also a 
kind of perjury: he had promised Maximo to spare her. 


Children 
The marriage of the Emir and his wife is contracted rather quickly, they have a son and 
this consolidates their relationship. In the text it is said that the Emir’s desire for his wife 


114 IV, 571-5. 

115 IV, 578-81. 

116 Digenes will also use this word as an argument against Maximo's proposal, but without result: VI, 773. 
117 V,288. 

118 Z, 3729-32. Z is quoted here to complete the story, because a folio of G is missing (Jeffreys, Digenis 
Akritis, 197). 
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increases at this point." Digenes and his wife remain childless, which they themselves 
consider to be a punishment: 


“Ev uóvov TOOTOV tç Vyux&c EADTEL kað ExdOTHV, 
atekviacg 1) &opeotoc Kai Setvotatn qAóyo, 

fic uóvo1 netpav AaBov ot tékvæv &nopotvtgc, 
ugyiotnv te tijv ovupopàv npo&5svet voi ¿v Bio. 
*Yn£p tobtov £Oéovto toh Osod Kad’ Ek&kotnv 

Koi TIS TPatHS TOV &petÂv EDELVOVOVTO oqóó8pa, 
tç ebrorias A£yo 5h Kai tc £Aenpooóvnc: 

GUMS 0210 Ozod Hpaptov tç EAnidoc, 

HAAG Aav OG oðppoveç TH Og noxapíotovv, 
toic oikeíotg bE OEdALAOLV Eypagov tijv aitiav.2? 


It seems that God, in his role as Supreme Judge, has not taken the matter of perjury 
lightly, and Digenes’ demand for pardon has not been heard. When the couple dies, their 
line will end. I have shown above that the narrator condemns Digenes’ adultery and the 
murder of Maximo. From this quote it appears that the protagonists themselves also 
worry about their wrongdoings. In the case of Digenes, the wrongdoings mentioned 
here are his adultery and the murder of Maximo, deeds which he condemns in his own 
narration in Books V and VI. He calls the rape of the daughter of Aplorravdis an ‘illegal 
intercourse',?: ‘unlawful’, a *sin'.!? Here, as well as in the narrator's judgment of the 
deed, the transgression of both human and divine law is mentioned. Digenes can no longer 
control himself and claims that it is the devil who makes him forget God and the retribu- 
tion of Judgment Day.’ He does not, however, blame the devil entirely: he blames 
himself for his ‘soul’s heedlessness'. This event casts a shadow over the journey he is 
undertaking." Digenes confesses to having a bad conscience: ‘tò ovveióóg katýyopov 
Qépov TIS åuaptíxç / koi vaXavíGov EuavtoV £v TH à0Écuo npá5e. "7 He recognizes 


119 II, 49. 

120 VII, 179-88. 

121 V, 233; V, 288: ‘napévopov piéiv’. The adjective used here and in the following quotation denotes 
anything which is against the law. 

122 V,245: npá£eog mapavdpov.’ 

123 V, 235; V, 238: "&paipzíav." 

124 V, 234; V, 248; V, 251-6. 

125 V, 248: “Woxtic &peAs(ag. Carelessness and lack of control are recurring notions in Digenes Akrites 
when adultery is mentioned. According to A. Laiou, Mariage, amour et parenté à Byzance aux Xle—Xllle siècles 
(Paris 1992) 68—70, marriage was seen as a means of procreation and control over sexual desire. It is clear that 
in the case of Digenes, neither of these goals is reached. When the subject of Digenes' adultery is raised, terms 
of control are used: see also V, 1—10, cited above. 

126 V, 247. 

127 V, 283-4. Digenes finds himself guilty (éovveióóg Katiyopov’) of a sin and castigates himself 
(‘taraviGev’) for his ‘illicit deed’ (Béo npd&ev). 
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his wife as a kind of victim as well: *óg aio yvvópevog abthv peyaracs &owrjoac. 7? His 
reaction to this realization of guilt is to move away from the place, as if to look for a new 
start. 

In his narration of the adultery with Maximo, he uses terms similar to those he used 
for his adultery with the daughter of Aplorravdis."? He also told Maximo that it was 
impossible to marry her because he was already married.?? How the murder of Maximo 
is judged by Digenes is discussed above. 

Digenes will move after the Maximo episode as well: he probably tries to erase the 
memories by changing his environment. It is in this new environment, however, that the 
consequence of his wrongdoings, namely his childlessness, becomes clear. The contrast 
between the barrenness of their marriage and the fruitful garden is another key that can be 
understood by those who know the ancient and Byzantine romances: in those works 
women are often set in a rich garden to stress their fertility. 


Irony as a key to interpretation 


Irony is a trope based on the contrast between what is apparently said, shown or suggested 
and what is assumed to be (and perhaps is) the real meaning of the utterance or situation. 
Irony in this sense was already used by Socrates for example, and Byzantine writers were 
aware of the technique.!? That they were able to use irony successfully to create meaning 
is shown by Margaret Alexiou in a case-study of Timarion.!? Irony may have been explic- 
itly dealt with only as a figure of speech by Byzantine rhetoricians, but this does not mean 
that other forms of irony were not practised or responded to. Situational irony (the 
irony of a state of events or an event seen as ironic)’ is a case in point. Even if it was only 
recognized as such in the late eighteenth century, the phenomenon existed long before 


128 V, 286. 

129 Sin: Z 3705; the devil is involved in Z 3707; Digenes’ reason is defeated by vile desire: Z 3713; he is 
ashamed: Z 3714. 

130 VI, 772-4. 

131 See A. Littlewood, ‘Romantic paradises: the role of the garden in the Byzantine romance’, BMGS 5 (1979) 
95—114, and C. Barber, ‘Reading the garden in Byzantium’, BMGS 16 (1992) 1-19. Digenes' wife is also placed 
in such an environment on two occasions: VI, 4—41 and VII, 41. For the setting of Book VI, see A. Dyck, ‘On 
Digenes Akrites, Grottaferrata version, Book 6’. The girl herself is also described in terms of plants, flowers and 
fruits: IV, 434; IV, 543; IV, 786; VI, 30-4; VI, 110—11; VIII, 303. 

132 See for instance Theodore Metochites, On Philosophic Irony and Greek History, Miscellanea 8 and 93, 
ed. P.A. Agapitos, K. Hult and O. Smith (Nicosia and Góteborg 1996). 

133 M. Alexiou, 'Literary subversion and the aristocracy in twelfth-century Byzantium: a stylistic analysis of 
the Timarion (ch. 6-10)’, BMGS 8 (1982-1983) 29-45. 

134 D.C. Muecke, Irony (London 1970) 10. 

135 Ibid., 48-9. 

136 See for example the Schlegel brothers: Muecke, Irony, 18-19. 
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the concept and several utterances and situations in Digenes Akrites can be interpreted 
fruitfully with the help of dramatic situational irony. 

Dramatic irony can be situational or speaker irony," but always requires a discrep- 
ancy between the knowledge of one character and that of other characters and/or the 
audience. The audience and/or the ‘privileged’ characters are able to see through the 
deceptive appearance of a situation or utterance and are aware of the reality behind it, 
while the ‘victim’ of the irony is not. This reality can be communicated to the audience at 
the same time as the appearance, but it can also be revealed later. In the latter case, 
foreknowledge is required for the audience to grasp the irony immediately. Otherwise, the 
irony is to be labelled ‘retrospective’. 

In the case of Digenes Akrites, previous knowledge on the part of the external audi- 
ence can be assumed. The material from which Digenes Akrites is composed is legendary 
and people probably knew the main lines of Digenes’ adventures,?? This knowledge is 
sometimes deliberately activated by the narrator, e.g. in the introduction to Book V, where 
Digenes’ adultery is announced beforehand. 

Sarah Ekdawi et al. believe that Digenes is a prosperous hero because he gets the 
blessing of his parents.°? Ekdawi and her colleagues use the Escorial version, but 
Grottaferrata also contains several instances of the parents’ blessing of Digenes: the Emir’s 
wishes that his son may grow up able to honour the family,” and that he may lead a long, 
rich and peaceful life.!*! These kinds of passages call for an ironic interpretation: Digenes 
will not live long and will not be a credit to his family because he will choose a secluded 
life. The blessing is uttered, but does not result in anything and the prayer is not answered. 
The story itself refutes the content of those prayers. 

The oaths sworn but broken by Digenes and the promises made but not fulfilled, 
which are discussed above, can be interpreted the same way. Since Digenes and the Emir 
are not deliberately ironic and really mean what they say, this is not speaker irony, but 
rather situational irony. Its victims are self-confident and do not even remotely suspect 
that things can turn out differently than they suppose.!? Only the dénouement of the story 
makes it possible to interpret these words ironically. 

The way the text ends confirms this interpretation: the hero dies an unheroic 
death: after a bath, in bed, not on the battlefield, at a young age and without any family 
remaining. The depiction of Digenis’ wife in the context of fruitful gardens at the end of 
the work can also be interpreted ironically: the reality of her barrenness is contrasted with 
the illusion of fruitfulness created by the garden, as has already been said above. 


137 For these terms, see Muecke, Irony, 28, 49-51 and D. Kaufer, ‘Irony, interpretive form and the theory of 
meaning’, Poetics Today 4 (1983) 451-64, more specifically 452-3. 

138 For the oral basis of Digenes Akrites, see R. Beaton, ‘Was Digenes Akrites an oral poem?', 7-27, and 
B. Fenik, Digenis: Epic and Popular Style in the Escorial Version (Iraklio 1991). 

139 S. Ekdawi et al., ‘Bold men, fair maids and affronts to their sex’, 30-1. 

140 II, 289-92. 

141 IV, 819-21. 

142 Muecke, Irony, 28-9. 
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The plot heads towards this closure and the audience is aware of it. They must have 
felt the tension between Digenes’ self-confident words and the dénouement of his actions. 
The omniscient narrator can present Digenes’ acts, and the audience can interpret them 
with consideration of all-the necessary elements: the paradigm of his father, the differences 
between father and son and the whole course of his life. The differences with the model 
are essential for the ironic interpretation. 


Father and son: a structural opposition 
Aside from these specific instances of dramatic irony, there is also a more general basis for 
irony in the structure of Digenes Akrites. Irony works through oppositions and, as 
Galatariotou has proved,!? the plot of Digenes Akrites is built upon certain structural 
oppositions (Digenes and the Emperor, honour and shame, men and women). These are 
the motor of the action, and therefore called ‘dynamic’ by Galatariotou. 

To the oppositions she discusses, the one between father and son can now be added. 
It is in contrast to the Emir that the plot of Digenes’ life gains meaning. The character of 
the Emir forms a key to the interpretation of the text, because it presents an ideal model 
for Digenes. The Emir can seem a prefiguration of Digenes, as Jouanno thinks.’ She 
suggests the term ‘doublet anticipatoire’ to denote the structure of the entire poem: the 
prefiguration of an important episode by a similar one in a lower register. She interprets 
the relation between both parts of the poem so: ‘La vie de Digénis était en quelque sorte 
une version magnifiée de l'existence de l'émir.' It has been shown, however, that it would 
be incorrect to speak of a ‘lower register’, when talking about the ‘Lay of the Emir’. 
Jouanno's view leaves aside the essential differences between both characters. Digenes is 
not a more splendid version of his father. He is admittedly depicted in a more detailed 
manner, but with more faults as well, and his faults are commented upon quite 
elaborately. The interest of the story consists in these faults, not in a multiplication of 
excellence. The Emir and Digenes are connected to such a great extent by their similarities 
that the differences gain more meaning. The similarities provide a basis for comparison. 
Father and son have a kind of metaphorical relationship: they have likenesses, but the 
differences create the tension. As such, this dynamic structural opposition is important for 
the cohesion of the plot of Grottaferrata. 


Conclusion 


In Digenes Akrites, heroism is not only a matter of bravery and prowess, but also a matter 
of fulfilling a specific role as a husband and a member of a family. When we compare 
the ways in which Digenes and his father behave towards their family, one important 
difference comes to the fore: Digenes isolates himself from his family, while the Emir 


143 CGalatariotou, ‘Structural oppositions in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akrites’, 29-68. 
144 Jouanno, Digénis Akritas, 127-8. 
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always tries to keep the family members together and to be a fully integrated part of the 
family himself. Furthermore, they fulfil their role as husbands differently. The Emir keeps 
to all five parameters that were used here to evaluate a married couple. Digenes, however, 
fails with regard to faithfulness, trust, inseparability and the continuation of the line. He 
commits adultery, does not keep oaths and promises, seems to leave his wife alone for long 
periods of time and remains childless. 

The position of the ‘Lay of the Emir’ before the ‘Life of Digenes’ invites the reader to 
compare Digenes to his father. After reading the story of an extraordinary man like the 
Emir, the reader might expect his promising son to excel even more in every way. In the 
rest of the work, however, reality refutes these expectations on several occasions. In this 
way, dramatic irony is created and a tragic touch is added to the story. 

Since these differences between the Emir and Digenes are so important for the 
interpretation of both the character of Digenes and the work itself, the term ‘structural 
opposition’ can be rightly applied here. The most important conclusion of this paper, 
however, would be the call for a nuanced view of Digenes Akrites’ status as a hero. 
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